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PART I. 


War has ever derived its progres- 
sions and changes from the varied 
proportions and combinations of 
man-power and art-power. Man to 
man, breast to breast, foot to foot, 
muscle to muscle, was the struggle 
of the primal state. Man-power 
with the aid of science, against man 
alone, was the contest of growing 
civilisation with barbarous strength. 
When these great elements were 
nearly balanced came the grand and 
terrible combats of civilised peoples, 
the great encounters of intellect and 
strength, in combination and proxi- 
mate equality. The past, however, 
teaches us that there must be ever a 
proportion in these elements. His- 
tory is full of proofs that the one can 
never become so predominant as to 
supersede the other. Science in the 
hands of degenerate manhood has 
never yet sufficed to withstand the 
onslaught of new and vigorous races; 
and the impulses of unscientific val- 
our, or the pressure of multitudes, 
even if acting with a rush like that 
of the northern nations, would surge 
vainly and break against the art and 
organisation of modern war. This 
fact, this experience, is of import 
now—now in the days when the 
theory is gaining ground, that science 
has levelled, and will further level, 
the qualities inherent in nations and 
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races, This can never be. It is con- 
trary to the ordination of the world’s 
government. Science may and will 
doubtless vary and decrease the dif- 
ferences and gradations in race-su- 
premacy, but it can never nullify 
them. Man must be ever the first 
agent in war or policy. The power 
of art he raises around him must be 
a secondary, though ever effective 
instrument. This age will try the 
question more thoroughly than ever 
it has yet been tested. Steam and 
projectile power are the two strongest 
war agencies which science has ever 
yet set in array against the ascen- 
dancy of the native will and valour 
of man, the most formidable chal- 
lenge it has ever given to the innate 
attributes of heart and nature, as the 
propelling forces of battle. Yet these 
can never be set in action by mere 
mechanism ; the genius, the courage 
of man must be always the motive 
powers which shall direct and propel 
them, which shall give them a due 
effect and development. And thus 
again the diverse qualities of races 
and peoples must ever appear pro- 
minently in the application of science 
as a war force. Man must be ever 
the soul to the body. 

In negation of this principle, it 
has been mooted of late, that our sea- 
men and ships wiil henceforth relin- 
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quish their old vantage-ground, and 
that one crew, one ship, will be the 
“same or better than another accord- 
ing to the armament or horse-power 
which it represents. Britannia is 
no longer to rule the waves. Science 
will assuine the trident. The navies 
of the world are for the future to be 
estimated by the most powerful en- 
gines and the most destructive guns. 

This we believe to be a grand fal- 
lacy. As long as there are winds 
and waves—as long as ships are not 
self-motive, but require to be guided 
by skill, and be handled with courage 
and dexterity—as long as the posi- 
tion and placing of a ship can give 
her vantage and superiority, so long 
must seamanship be a power, so long 
must the people, to whom it is a 
nature, be capable of holding supre- 
macy on the seas. This nature must, 
however, doubtlessly be allied with 
an application of art, and a pos- 
session of material somewhat equal 
to the resources and means of 


other navies, and then it will and 
must tarn the scale, making equal- 
ity superiority, inferiority equality. 


Strangely enough, this change in the 
proportions of man-power and art- 
power, it is prophesied, will affect 
most the people who were supposed 
to have the advantage in both. The 
tars of old England have long been 
acknowledged as the seamen of the 
world ; and the number of her sons 
whose business takes them to the 
great waters, is equal to the collec- 
tive marine of Europe; her crafts- 
men are the workmen of the world; 
wood and iron are her familiar ele- 
ment8, which she moulds together to 
do her bidding; steam is the child 
of her adoption and fostering; her 
engines are imported into all lands; 
her engineers are found under every 
flag; her resources are gigantic; her 
wealth elastic; and yet, with all 
these advantages, the voice of public 
opinion, echoed by nation after na- 
tion, rouses her to the knowledge 
that in ‘all the material and equip- 
ment of naval war, in all the appli- 
ances of naval force, she is only equal 
to the great power with which she 
has hitherto victoriously contested 
the empire of the seas—that in the 
ready supply of seamen she may be 
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inferior. How can this be? It is 
problem. for the nation to solve, 
Many are the solutions which haye 
been offered; the changes of material 
caused by steam; the extensive con- 
struction of small vessels demanded 
by the exigencies of the Baltic and 
Black Sea campaigns; the succession 
of administrators, and consequent 
change of systems; the sacrifice of 
the country’s weal to the struggles 
of parties; of its offensive and de- 
fensive power to the expediency of 
estimates and budgets. All these 
have some reason, some argument; 
yet none nor all collectively can ex- 
culpate the body politic, or the nation 
itself from the error, the almost 
crime, which has thus perilled or 
rendered doubtful our supremacy at 
sea. And this supremacy is not to 
us a question of national ambition or 
national pride, it is a principle of ex- 
istence. Equality to us ts danger—in 
superiority, manifest and unchal- 
lenged, is safety. Meanwhile, a coun- 
try and a people for whom the sapre- 
macy has not this vitality—to whom 
it is not this necessity—to whom it 
is mere supremacy—have advanced 
upon us with an energy and an in- 
tent, a vigour and a result, which 
evince a strong and fixed resolve to 
challenge, and, if possible, to attain 
it. Impelled by one strong will, 
aimed at one fixed purpose, the na- 
tional effort has progressed steadily, 
strongly, undeviatingly, unattracted 
by temporary requirements or expedi- 
encies, to the construction and or-_ 
ganisation of a great navy, propor- 
tionate in its parts, powerful in its 
unity and preparation; and the re- 
sult is, that the peoples of Europe 
have begun to institute comparisons 
betwixt the navies of France and 
England, to speculate on the issue of 
a trial, and balance the claims for 
the championship. And these com- 
parisons are not only drawn betwixt 
the nations, but betwixt the govern- 
ments; betwixt the effects of despot- 
ism and freedom; rulers and the 
ruled await the denouement anx- 
iously and earnestly; and the proof 
which determines the supremacy 
may affect the destinies of the future 
On one side are the natural agen- 
cies-—material, national fitness, prac 
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tical talent, resources of wealth, 


production and industry, the incite-. 


ments of ancient prestige and na- 
tional feeling; on the other, the 
concentration of power, the will of a 
man, the resolve of aristocracy. It 
will be a sad lesson for the world— 
a sad experience for coming genera- 
tions, if, in such a contest, the ener- 
gies of a free people shall prove un- 
equal to the efforts of absolutism, 
It may not be, that these compari- 
sons should ever be tried by a war- 
test; the contest may be carried on 
and decided amid the amenities of 
peace; yet the result, as seen only in 
the possession of power, in the as- 
cendancy of effort and resource, will 
have a speech for the nations more 
telling and effective than protocols 
or diplomatic notes—may have a 
casting-vote in the great question of 
peace or war. The assertion of our 
old supremacy, by the creation and 
actual existence of a navy—men and 
ships—equal to its maintenance, may 
suffice to avert ‘the war-test, may 
tend to suppress the war-spirit, to 
calm the war-attitudes which now 
agitate and disturb the dynasties, 
the people, and policies of Europe. 

Power, if not in principle aggres- 
sive, is a great peace-maker, a great 
arbitrator, a great defence. 

How comes it, however, that this 
question of supremacy again arises 
after the issues of the last war—how 
can it be resolved without a resort to 
the same stern trial?—A comparison 
of the actual state of the two navies, 
of their possible and probable develop- 
ment, of tle policies they represent, 
the consequences they may produce, 
can alone give an answer. 

France and England—allies now 
and rivals—representatives ever of 
different ideas, different theories, 
different forces, different elements, 
the two leading powers of civilisa- 
tion, cannot alter their relative posi- 
tions towards each other without 
affecting the general equilibrium, 
without influencing materially the 
progress and direction of that civil- 
isation, France, by ancient tradi- 
tion, by ancient prestige, and natural 
policy, has been the military nation 
of the modern age, has been, spite 
of revolutions and revolutionists, of 
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equality and fraternity, the cham- 
pion of force and arbitrary govern- 
ment, has ever assumed for itself the 
destiny of conquest. England, as 
natarally, has claimed and held the 
dominance on the seas, and has ever 
set herself in the advance of progres- 
sive liberty and intelligence, has ever 
undertaken the mission of spreading 
and extending the moral influences 
and physical benefits of civilisation 
by migrations, intercourse with the 
remotest parts of the earth, and by 
commerce. Should this relationshi 
of principles and forces be disturbed, 
should the naval and military eupre- 
macy be combined in one people, the 
balance of governing theories would 
be upset, and an impulse and -an op- 
portunity given to the doctrine of 
force which would afford it a vantage 
in determining the destinies of man. 
This question of navies is not, there- 
fore, only a national one, not one of 
the individual supremacy of the two 
countries; but one which may have 
a world-wide world-felt bearing and 
effect. Let us investigate it; and 
first let us examine the naval power 
of France. 

The late prominence of her navy” 
has appeared to act on the world as 
a surprise. It had been assumed 
that, content with her military as- 
cendancy and absorbed in its develop- 
ment, she cared little comparativel 
for her maritime forces, and shran 
from the sea as an ungenial element 
for the display of her phissance. The 
history of her pelicy for centuries 
shows no such indifference. When 
did she ever voluntarily consent to 
have a secondary place or play a se- 
condary part in any sphere of action 
or ambition? Such indifference was 
not only contrary to all her state- 
craft, but would have been un- 
worthy of a great country, possessed 
of a vast sea-board, and capable of 
a great maritime advancement. A 
navy would have been to France in 
time a necessity; but it was a policy 
before it became a necessity. Its 
creation was a conception of the 
rulers who first began to concen- 
trate her power, and its development 
has been a chief policy of every 
strong government, an element in 


every great epoch of her history. 
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The rise and fall of her naval effort 
will almost indicate the vicissitudes, 
the strong and weak periods of the 
history of France. The strong mon- 
archies, the strong ministers, who 
gave the great inrpulses to her destiny, 
ever regarded the marine as @ means, 
an indispensable means, of great- 
ness. Henri Quatre, Sully, end Louis 
Quatorze, Colbert, Napoleon, all saw 
that a country whose coasts trended 
on seas and oceans must be mari- 
time, must be naval; that it was 
a destiny involved in the position ; 
and that a people so sea-girt must be 
powerful on the sea, in order to up- 
hold an ascendancy among nations ; 
that to be supreme at all, they must 
be supreme there. Under weak, self- 
ish policies the navy declined, lan- 
guished, only however to be raised 
up and revived by the first strong 
hand which wielded the power of 
France. And it is this _persist- 
ency, this perseverance in the effort, 
under all circumstances, under all 
discouragements, after defeat, after 
stagnation, after failure, which proves 
that the policy is not a temporary 
one, not an expediency, but one 
which has been accepted and regis- 
tered as national, one which aims at 
supremacy on the seas. 

A German writer, who has of late 
commanded much attention, says,* 
“ While the navy of England sprang 
from the people, lived with their life, 
and advanced step by step with 
their gradual ,growth, we find that 
of France altogether distinct from 
the people, and only the plaything 
of her rulers.” This is true in part, 
fallacious in conclusions. The navy 
of France was indeed distinct from 
the people, it enlisted not their in- 
terests, excited no popular pride, 
was not regarded as an element in 
the national glory. It is true that 
it grew not, sprang not from popular 
sympathy or national life; it was 
the offspring of policy, the creation 
of her rulers: but it was no play- 
thing; it was a powerful agent, 
emanating in serious intent, aimed 
with earnest purpose, and developed 
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by strong resolve. It is well to 
speak of Napoleon ITI. as the magi- 
cian, at whose command the navy of 
France arose; but the design which 
time, cireumstanees, and the popu- 
larising of the naval service by a 
preceding dynasty had enabled him 
to fulfil, was a traditional one which 
had passed onwards to him, con- 
firmed and strengthened by minister 
on minister, bureau on bureau, dy- 
nasty on dynasty. 

The comparison betwixt the navies 
of France aud England fitly com- 
mences with the grand struggle in 
which the resources and power of the 
two nations were well and sternly 
tried. It was a trial in which the ini- 
tiative strength of each was suflicient 
to make the result a test of their re- 
spective pretensions to maritime su- 
premacy. Both had attained a naval 
strength hitherto unexampled in their 
annals. The maritime ambition of 
France had reached its highest de- 
velopment; circumstances had given 
an extraordinary impulse to the naval 
foree in England. The champions 
stood opposed in the very prime 
and pride of their power. Prestige 
had not yet been thrown into the 
scale of the balances—national attri- 
butes had not then fally declared 
themselves, and the relative capacity 
of the two peoples in the construction 
and maintenance of material was 
only partially known. 

The forces by which these powers 
were represented, when war placed 
them front to front, were nearly 
equal. England showed a total of 
304 effective vessels, 158 of which 
were of the line. France, 246 ships, 
82 of the line, and 78 frigates. The 
proportions are better estublished by 
the comparison of sbips of the line; 
for, though frigates are formidable as 
cruisers and interruptions to trade, 
and frigate actions have a distin- 
guished place in the naval annals of 
the war, still “the strength of any 
navy,” considered in a national point 
of view, is its line of battle.t Making 
all deductions for unserviceable ships, 
for those not quite ready, and others 
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being altered to different classes, the 
relative strengths were*—England, 
115 ships of the line; France, 76. 
The French ships, however, were of a 
larger and finer class, mounted more 
guns, and carried more men; so that, 
when the weight of metal, number of 
guns, and the crews are taken into 
calculation, the disparity is dimin- 
ished or altogether annulled. The 
estimate of the man-power is more 
difficult. England entered on the 
contest with a foree of 45,000, and a 
supply for the sea-service of a little 
more than four millions. The re- 
sources of her rival in these respects 
must have been fully equal, as the 
complements of the ships were great- 
er, and her preparations evinced no 
financial seruples. Thus stood the 
comparison when the war began. 
Years passed on. The navies of the 
world were embattled on one side or 
the other. Whole fleets were de- 
stroyed and disappeared ; others were 
built; men were absorbed by thon- 
sands; miilliens’ were expended in 
material. The trial was long and 
terrible—the struggle gigantic and 
grand in all its phases. Gigactic also 
and decisive were the results. When 
it ended,t England had floating on 
the seas, or in her ports and docks, 
in eommission, and in ordinary, 687 
ships, 118 of whieh were of the line, 
exclusive of harbour-vessels, or those 
building; 140,000 men were under 
her flag, and she had assigned nine- 
teen millions to the expenses of her 
marine. Thus she stood at the issue, 
though she had eneountered the great 
navies of all the great powers, and 
had lost ships more in number than 
those with which she began the 
struggle. Comparison alone ean ilus- 
trate the grandeur of this position. 
France could enly muster 69 ships— 
the official report made by an English 
minister very much redueed even this 
number. She had lost .during the 
struggle,t betwixt 1798 and 1815, 94 
liners, 80 of which had deen either 
eaptured or destroyed by the enemy, 
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and 177 frigates and smaller vessels, 
and had suffered a still greater loss— 
the loss of prestige—had retired from 
the great contest, defeated in the trial 
for maritime supremacy. She had 
begun by proclaiming that “La 
France était la puissance maritime 
la plus redoutable de ’Europe,” and 
by assuring her seamen that English 
ships would never engage the French 
on equal terins; and had ended, ac- 
cording to the confessions of her own 
naval chiefs, by considering a. success- 
ful flight a triumph, and an escape 
from the enemy a victory. The losses 
of her rival were heavier even than 
her own, for the contest had been 
more varied for her, and her enemies 
had been the navies of the world. 
Few comparatively of her ships had 
been captufed, yet by shipwreck, 
fire, and other accidents, a vast num- 
ber had been destroyed and swept 
away.§ Taken, veidind, foundered, 
or burnt, 38 liners and 449 smaller 
vessels had disappeared from her 
navy. These had been hardly bal- 
anced by the 245 ships which she 
had taken from the fleets of the differ- 
ent powers, and added to her own 
strength; and yet at the close she 
appeared more powerfal, stronger in 
material and man-power than at the 
beginning. This was supremacy. 
Many of the navies which had ap- 
peared on the scene became utterly 
extinet, or reduced in power below 
comparison. That of Spain wa3 an- 
nihilated, and has never since risen 
again as a power. The Dutch and 
the Danish sank in rank and import- 
ance. That of France, too, was pros- 
trated for the time—so prostrated, 
so beaten on all points, so dispirited, 
that it could never have reyived, 
save for the vitality of purpose which 
makes its existenee national, and 
the vitality of power inherent in the 
people, to whose greatness it is a ne- 
cessity. 

The German critic aseribes this 
issue to the great superiority of the 
English artillery, and the construc- 





* James's Naval History. 
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for the year 1814. 
} James’s Naval History, including the two periods of the war from 1793 to 
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tion of the English ships, and also to 
the superior organisation of the naval 
system, utterly ignoring the seaman- 
ship, the tactical skill, and the daring 
attacks, as ehief elements of suceess. 
Facts do not confirm this conclusion. 
The old chiefs who fought the battles 
tell a different story—they say that 
there was no system of gunnery with 
them; that the guns were seldom cast 
loose except for action, and were of a 
very inferior description, and that the 
smartness of the fire was due to the 
natural handiness and impulse of the 
English sailor, rather than to train- 
ing; that its effeet resulted from our 
practice of firing at the hulls, and 
from the skill with which the ships 
were placed. The French fire, ac- 
cording to its direction and object, 
was almost equally effective. It was 
aimed at the masts and rigging, and 
in every aetion, general or single, we 
read again and again of the difficulty 
whieh English ships had in securing 
the advantages of victory, in conse- 
quence of the injury done to their 
masts and yards. They thus suffered 
less loss of life very frequently, but 
were also often cut off from the: tri- 
umphs they had achieved. In most 
of the instances cited by the German, 
the great havoc in the Freneh ships 
was caused by the clever handling 
of their opponents, and the conse- 
quent opportunity they had of raking 
the decks of their enemy, and making 
their broadsides tell with most deadly 
effect. In others, the ships fought 
yard-arm to yard-arm, and were so 
elose that the guns were fired without 
being run out. In these Jatter in- 
stances, it inust have been the strong 
determination of the erews, rather 
than artillery efficiency, which made 
the fire so destructive. To hear that 
our ships were superior in build and 
strength, and therefore bore better 
the brunt of broadsides, would rather 
astonish those who were accustomed 
then to regard France as our best 
dockyard, and to use the captured 
vessels as models and patterns of 
naval architecture. Some of these 
exist even now, and were in commis- 
sion at no very distant date. This 
is rather a departure from our sub- 
ject, but the theory of the German 
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seemed to disturb the conclusions, 
tests, amd comparisons which the 
events and results of this great war 
set forth. 

The deductions whieh history war- 
rants are far different. Supremaey— 
supremacy in art-power, in creati 
material, in the resourees whieh f 
and supply it—supremacy in man- 
power, was the verdiet whieh this 
stern trial gave for the nation, which, 
arrayed against the world in arms, 
it stood, not only uneconquered and 
conquering, but more vigorous and 
powerful amid the annihilation and 
prostration of other navies. 

The belief which the elose of this 
era left on the minds of people was 
that Britain was supreme on the seas, 
that her seamen were the seamen of 
the world. 

The valour of the French, whether 
ashore or afloat, is as elear and un- 
questionable as the noonday. We 
claim no superiority in this virtue: 
the records of combats would con- 
tradict and annul sueh claim; but 
it is doubtless—as. doubtless from 
the war annals—that seaman-attri- 
butes and seaman-character gave to 
our valour a confidenee which dashed 
at triumphs, and a skill of direction 
which aehieved them. 

A new era now commeneces—an 
era of peace. Peace to England 
means generally a time of disarming 
and divesting herself of all the acees- 
sories of war. She not only lays 
down the hatehet, but buries it; 
washes off her war paint, and glides 
into a sort of Arcadian repose, until 
emergencies rouse her up again to 
spasmodic efforts which astonish the 
world. It was long, however, ere 
the vast material she had collected . 
eould be much diminished, or the 
vast foree she had raised be more 
than pertially decreased; it was 
longer ere France could recover from 
her defeat, or enter again on a eontest 
of competition. Sueceeding years 
show a diminution of both fleets, yet 
still the proportions are largely fa- 
vourable to England. 

In 1820, the statement of the 
year assigns to England 146 line-of- 
battle ships, 164 frigates, and 145 
smaller vessels, making a total of 
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455 of all classes.* France musters 
only 58 of the line, 89 frigates, and 
$8 small craft; in total,135. In 
1830 the vast numbers of Great 
Britain’s war force had dwindled 
down to 106 liners, 144 frigates, and 
102 small vessels, inall 352. France 
at the same time appears with 53 
line-of-battle ships, 67 frigates, and 
83 lesser ships; her total of 203 
being much more approximate to her 
rival’s. In ten years more the com- 
parison is not much altered. Eng- 
land has shrunk much in numbers, 
and France has not gained. The 
totals stand as 284 to 189 ships. The 
long- interval betwixt the war and 
this period has been one of cessation, 
a time for using up the old material. 
Rival schools and designs had given 
now and then impulses to naval 
architecture, and petty wars and ex- 
peditions kept alive the warlike spirit 
of the navies—but there had been no 
great efforts; the comparison had 
been regarded on one side as hopeless, 
on the other as certain. 

About this period, however, the 
French marine was shaken out of its 
long trance of depression. A force 
or system, to thrive or prosper, must 
draw a vitality from either popular 
feeling, traditional prestige, or govern- 
mental power. It bad long been 
wanting in all these impulses. At 
last the dynasty of Orleans gathered 
up the lost thread of the old policy, 
and Louis Philippe and his son saw 
in its revival a source of national 
and personal influence. Under royal 
favour, fostered and led too by a 
Prince of the line, the marine began 
to rise in importance and in public 
regard. The gentlemen of France, 
abandoning the contest for crosses 
and batons in the army, swelled 
the naval hierarchy; the impulse 
was felt even among the seafaring 
classes; the departments, stirred by 
the central authority and conscious of 
supervision, awoke to practical ac- 
tivity ; there was life once again in 
the great ports, spirit in the navy, 
and the idea of supremacy began 
again to unfold itself. By those who 
would uphold Napoleon the Third as 
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the author of the French navy, it 
must be remembered how much he 
owed to the policy of his predecessor. 
He entered on a prepared arena; the 
sources of the new life had already 
begun to pour into the marine of 
France; it was for him to impel and 
circulate them into vitality and 
vigour. The time favoured him; it 
was an era of transition—a new and 
great power was appearing in the 
naval forces, which was to make all 
things old—tactics, systems, ships, 
armaments, construction, were all to 
be changed by it. It was then that 
France, starting with the new power, 
and progressing with its progress, set 
up to reconstruct her navy, and try 
again the old question of supremacy. 
The old ships, the old material, had 
become obsolete—obsolete in their 
old shapes and models; and England 
had thereby lost her superiority in 
numbers, and once more the two- 
powers stood in a position of proxi- 
mate equality. The year 1850 may 
be considered as closing the era of 
sailing-vessels, Then the compara- 
tive forces of the nations stood thus; 
—England, 86 ships of the line, 104 
frigates, 79 smaller craft, total 269. 
France, 45 liners, 56 frigates, 87 
vessels of lower classes; total 188. 
These numbers are taken from the 
Report of the Committee on the State 
of the Navy, and include only sailing- 
ships. Sir H. Douglas adds 2 more 
liners, and 107 steam-ships of differ- 
ent classes and horse-power, to France. 
This, however, was nearly equal to 
the number she possessed two years 
after, and must, therefore, have in- 
cluded those building. Ships would 
seem to be such facts, that there 
could be no mistake about them, and 
yet nothing is so mystical as a Navy 
List. Every man is able to fit his 
calculations to his’ theories, by ex- 
cluding this class of vessels and in- 
cluding that, by mixing up those 
afloat with those on the dock, or 
separating them. The only fair esti- 
mate of present strength is grounded 
on the numbers actually available 
and efficient. Steam somewhat assists 
this classification. It cannot ally it- 





* Report of Committee appointed to 
by order of House of Commons. 1859. 


inquire into Navy Estimates. Printed 
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self with dummies, except, perhaps, 
in the case of our rejected and de- 
spised block-ships ; and thus by only 
admitting the steam-ships into the 
enumeration, we arrive at more 
correct conclusions. At this epoch, 
it was evident to all who looked into 
the future, that the sailing-vessel was 
doomed as an agentin war. It might 
and would keep a place until steam 
was further developed, but it could 
have nothing to do with the calcula- 
tions, estimates, and comparisons of 
a future time, save as material of 
conversion. France and her ruler 
saw this, and reserved their efforts 
until the issue of experiments had 
determined the fittest models, and 
the best means for the application of 
steam-power, and then addressed 
themselves to the creation of a steam 
navy with a steadiness and energy of 
resolve, a uniformity of system, which 
has produced a result that once more 
makes the world discuss the problem 
of supremacy on the seas. 

Her rival, encumbered by her old 
material, and stumbling about amid 
different schemes and designs, now 
bent on building, now converting, 
now taking this model, now, that, 
now centring its strength on one 
class, now on another, found at last 
that she had given an opportunity of 
advance which it would tax all her 
resources to recover, and saw herself 
confronted by a navy, numerically 
inferior, but in the proportion of its 
parts, in the efficiency of its material, 
in its preparation and _ readiness, 
equal, if not more than equal. For 
the first time in its naval history 
England, which had balanced the 
fleets of the world, finds herself 
standing in comparison with one 
power. 

All critics, all reports, all writers, 
in their estimate of the comparative 
strength of the countries in steam 
force, select 1852 as the commence- 
ment of the steam era, and draw 
their conclusions from the progress 
made by each from that time. The 
relative standing of the navies was 
then according to the old ratio. 
England had 5 steam liners afloat, 
and 12 building, besides 4 block- 
ships, 24 frigates, 56 corvettes and 
sloops, and 66 gun-vessels, brigs, &c. 
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Of sailing ships she mustered 6% 
afloat and 7 building, 88 frigates, 84 
corvettes and sloops, small vessels ; 
45, making a total of steam 176, of 
sailing 299. France had 2 steam- 
ships of the line afloat, 4 building, 21 
frigates, 28 corvettes, 3 on the stocks, 
64 small craft, 2 in preparation. Of 
sailing ships there were 25 available, 
20 in construction, 36 frigates, and 
150 corvettes and smaller craft, with 
27 to be added, constituting a fleet, 
ready and designed, of 176 steam- 
ships and 258 sailing vessels. In 
these numbers are seen the old ascend- 
ancy, both in the present strength 
and the fature promise, in the pos- 
session of the new element and of 
the old convertible material. We 
come to the year 1858, and find the 
statistics numerically unaltered. Still 
in numbers and in figures Britannia 
stems to rule the waves. She has 
raised her steam navy to 464 ships, 
her sailing force counts 296 more, 
Against this France shows 264 steam, 
144 sailing vessels. Still an analysis 
of the respective effectiveness of the 
navies as national forces admits a 
result rather different from the num- 
bers. In the line-of-battle power, 
that which would most essentially 
affect a contest for supremacy, the 
fleets are equal—each could array 
29 ships. In frigates France has a 
preponderance of 8, but in the cor- 
vettes and gunboats—the light in- 
fantry, the skirmishers, the covering 
forces of future battles and attacks, a 
force too little thought of, too much 
underrated in the calculations—Eng- 
land has still a vast superiority. We 
shall now, however, drop comparisons 
for a while, and adhere to a state- 
ment and dissection of the navy of 
France, reserving conclusions until 
we have fairly stated the results and 
the probabilities of the efforts made 
by these two great nations for mari- 
time supremacy. The present pro- 
duct exhibited by France is a formid- 
able proof of her power, a worthy 
test of her resolve, a strong develop- 
ment of her policy. We must again 
descend to figures; they are dull dry 
things, but in this case the only real 
elucidation of facts. The French navy 
consists now of 29 steam liners, and 2 
about to receive engines (which may 
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be now included) according to the 
English official report. From other 
sources there would appear to be one 
more. We subjoin a list, tolerably 
correct, we believe.* Of these, 10 
are entirely constructed for the new 
power; of the remainder, 7 were 
old ships converted; the others 
were originally laid down or commen- 
ced for sailing vessels, and then 
altered on the stocks in different 
stages of completion. Out of this 
number there are five first-class 
ships, one of which is new, and an- 
other has only auxiliary horse-power, 
and there are six only carrying 100 
guns or upwards.t Thus the line-of- 
battle force is represented by 382 
ships, mounting 2878 guns, and pos- 
sessing 20,700 horse-power. The 
“ Conversations Lexicon” asserts as a 
fact that these ships are all of a very 
superior class, and that in their qua- 
lity they ‘offer a counterbalance to a 
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superiority of numbers. This writer 
appears from the beginning to have 
indulged in a remarkable fallacy re- 
lative to the naval architecture of 
the two countries. He commences 
on the theory that the French ships 
in the old war were very inferior 
in construction, in durability and 
strength, and goes on to show that 
now the comparison is entirely re- 
versed. We believe from the best 


‘and most impartial evidences, from 


facts and the opinions of practical 
men who have investigated the sub- 
ject closely, not viewed it @ la dis- 
tance—that the very contrary of this 
judgment would be the truth. A 
French writer says on this subject; 
“En effet, les vaisseaux lancés de 
1760 4-1791 furent peut-étre les plus 
beaux, les plus solides, et les meil- 
leurs que nous ayons jamais eut ;” 
and states further, that these same 
ships illustrated the perfection of 


* List or Surps or THE Line or Frenon Stream Navy. 
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Napoleon, . — 
Montebello, 1850 
Austerlitz, ‘a 
Jean Bart, 


| 


| Converted auxiliary 


900 
140 
500 | 
450 | 


New 


New 
New 


Charlemagne, . 
Fleurus, . 
Duguesne, 
Tourville, 
Prince Jerome,,. 
Bretagne, 

Ulm, 

Navarin, . 
Wagram,. 
Souverain, 
Eylau, 
Redoutable, 
Arcole, 
Algesiras, 
Tilsit, 

Breslau, . 
Imperial, 
Alexandre, 
Lonis Quatorze, 
Tage, 
Donawerth, 


Dugueselin, . 
Ville de Paris, . 
Turenne, . : 
St. Louis. 





Fontenoy, 


Duguay Trouin, 


Ville de Nantes, 








1852 
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naval art, and excited the envy of 
all the great maritime powers, not 
even excepting England. Mr. Reed, 
one of the leaders of the medern 
school of architecture, strongly con- 
firms this statement. “The science 
of naval architecture,” he says,* “ was 
so greatly advanced on the Continent, 
and so much neglected in England, 
during the last century, that the 
forms, dimensions, and speed of the 
ships of the British navy, were for 
the most part inferior, class for class, 
to those of the ships of every other 
nation with which we had to cope.” 
“ Happily for us and for those colo- 
nies and states whose liberties de- 
pend on our naval supremacy, the 
tactics of our admirals, and the brav- 
ery of our men won for us much more 
than we lost by the inferiority of our 
vessels.” Yet spite of all the concur- 
rent testimony of experience and opi- 
nion, the German essayist would fain 
make us believe that our success was 
owing to our superior capacity for 
being rammed, and that the solidity 
of our planks and timbers, rather 
than the mobility of our ships, won 
us our victories. This fallacy is well 
capped by the assertion that the 
French have at present gone beyond 
us in the excellence of construction, 
and have produced the most superior 
types of vessels of war. Strangely 
enough, our own authorities would 
seem rather to encourage this idea ; 
whether from a desire to be humble, 
or to give impulse to competition, it 
were hard to say. A wag used to say 
of a friend, noted for constitutional 
discontent, that whereas other men 
always made their geese swans, he 
delighted to prove his swans to be 
geese. This is undoubtedly with us 
a national propensity. In this case, 
however, we certainly have the swans, 
whatever we may say of them. The 
authority we have above quoted, in 
continuation of his subject, says: 
“* Happily also this inferiority no lon- 
ger exists. The ships of our navy 
have not only ceased to be imitations, 
but have become the models for the 
navies of the world.” All who have 
had the means of comparison, either 
under a war or peace aspect, must 
fully agree with him. Even unpro- 
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fessional eyes which saw the “Re. 
nown” and ‘‘ Royal Albert ” floati 

side by side in the Rade of Cher. 
bourg with the “Napoleon ” and 
“ Bretagne,” recognised their superi- 
ority in beauty and symmetry, and 
acknowledged the strong contrast 
they offered to the heaviness of the 
‘“* Austerlitz ” and the ugliness of the 
“ Donawerth.” “ Ugliness,” Mr. Reed 
is right in saying, “is pardonable in 
a war-ship, if anywhere; yet even 
here beauty is becoming.” More 
than this, symmetry is strength, and 
proportion is power as well as beauty, 
In these respects the English vessels 
fairly challenged comparison. The 
practised ken, too, which looked not 
on ships as masses of woodwork and 
guns, but as motive things which 
were to be propelled and handled 
tactically, which were to buffet with 
waves, saw in their lightness and 
buoyancy, in their capacity for car- 
rying their guns high out of the 
water, in the fighting space betwixt 
the guns, qualities which would tell 
with advantage in exercise or in the 
real work of war. Even the “Na- 
poleon,” the famous type, offered no 
temptation for copy to those who 
possessed a “ Renown.” Those who 
saw the tests of the Baltic and Ori- 
mean operations, must have acknow- 
ledged also the handiness and man- 
ageableness and seaworthy capabili- 
ties of our modern ships, and felt 
that at last after many trials and 
haltings betwixt systems, we had 
attained an excellence in the build- 
ing art worthy of our naval charac- 
ter and our maritime pretensions. 
Much has been said of the ten 80- 
gun ships which were converted, and 
are supposed to be inferior to any- 
thing of their class in .the rival fleet. 
It is true that they are very unequal 
to the new creations, and should not, 
or will not, of course be perpetuated. 
But as makeshifts they are not con- 
temptible; many of them indeed, in 
nautical parlance, are good whole- 
some ships, and would hold a good 
place, and do good work in a line of 
battle. The “ Royal George” might 
fairly be matched with the ‘ Monte- 
bello” or ‘ Charlemagne,” and the 
rest would be certainly equal to the 





* Mr. E. J. Reed’s Lecture at the Society of Arts. 
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ships in the French navy which had 
undergone the like kind of transform- 
ation. On the components of the new 
force we may well look with satisfac- 
tion, both as to the present develop- 
ment or the future perfection of the 
science of ship-building. The “Orion,” 
“ Renown, “ Conqueror,” “ James 
Watt,” “ Princess Royal,” ‘“ Duke 
of Wellington,” et hoc genus omne, 
whether as models or sea-boats, as spe- 
cimens of art or engines of war, are, we 
believe, the best types which naval ar- 
chitecture has yet exhibited to the 
world, and “in dimensions, forms, 
means of propulsion, and powers of at- 
tack and defence,”* may be justly said 
to be “ the embodiments of all such 
sound and well-tested improvements 
as have hitherto been found compatible 
with the purposes for which ships of 
war ure designed.”” Thus the French 
line-of-battle ships stand before us as 


‘a formidable and respectable array of 


goodly models and engines of war ; 
but there is nought in them to war- 
rant the idea that they assert for their 
country a supremacy in the art-power 
of construction. 

We pass on from the line-of-battle 
power to the frigate force, and here 
we perceive that the greatest effort 
has been made, and the greatest 
results obtained—387 frigates afloat, 
against 28 English, give a prepon- 


Sream-Sutps CoMPLETE 
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derance in this arm of 9, and those 
in preparation will further increase 
it. The armament and horse-power 
they represent is also great, being 
1216 guns, and 17,000 horse-power. 
The total force of frigates and line-of- 
battle ships afloat at the close of 
1858 was 69, and of these 16 of the 
first and 30 of the latter had been 
constructed in the seven years, giving 
an average of between 6 and 7 in the 
year. In the smaller vessels the 
increase had not been so great ; 
still, however, the French navy was 
stronger in 1858 than it had been in 
1852, by 100 ships of different 
classes. This was good earnest 
work, yet after all not so extraor- 
dinary for a great power, professing 
great resources, engaged in the re- 
construction of her navy. It must 
be remembered that in these calcula- 
tions we allude only to the ships 
actually complete, and which might 
presently be placed on the seas 
against an enemy. It was good 
work, yet not enough for the supre- 
macy. The energy and resource of 
her rival, though taking a different 
direction, had produced greater re- 
sults in numbers, and had created an 
immense aggregate of war power. 
The comparative results will be seen 
below :— 
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In respect of numbers this navy 
would demand no comment—it is not 
above that which a first-rate power 
might deem necessary for the support 
of its dignity, though far beyond 
that which Franee has for man 

years been able to maintain, and still 
farther beyond in power, as this is an 
effective statement, and includes no 


dummies or lame ducks. It chal- 
lenges attention, however, as to the 
rapidity and efficiency of its construc 
tion, and the proportion of its parts. 
The same purpose is apparent in 
both—the same intent coincident. 
_The policy which resolved the one 
designed the other. That policy is 
to concentrate all the national 
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strength and force on that element 
of the naval force which shall best 
effect the maritime and the military 
supremacy. Thus we see that the 
ships of battle and the heavy frigates 
—all earrying heavy guns, and pro- 
pelled by great horse-power—consti- 
tute the main classes of the fleet. 
The steam transports, too, occupy a 
prominent place, and a still greater 
one in the designs for the future. 
The building of smaller ships, cruisers, 
gunboats, &c., has been altogether 
abandoned of Jate, and omitted in 
the calculations; whilst the other 
classes have been increased by extra- 
ordinary efforts. All this would 
seem to denote that the great aim 
has been to make the navy effective 
for contest on the seas, and to com- 
bine the maritime with the military 
force of France, and make it an agent, 
and a powerful one, in the plans and 
strategies of future conquest and 
aggression. The director of the 
present movement in the naval de- 
velopment of his country, has not 
apparently shown his usual pre- 
science and forecast in the recogni- 
tion and adoption of a coming power. 
The mind which had foreseen and 
forethought the probable means by 
which steam would act, has over- 
looked the most fitting agents for the 
introduction of the projectile power, 
which now looms before us as the 
chief and most terrible agent in the 
operations of war. He has provided 
for defence against it, in the construc- 
tion of iron-cased vessels; but the 
gunboats and small craft, which, 
from their mobility and their small 
size, will be probably the machines 
by which rifled cannon will be first 
and most efficiently applied in the 
purposes of attack, have been omitted 
altogether in his estimate of the 
present and fature requirements of 
the French marine. This light force 
will be henceforth, doubtless, what 
riflemen are to an army, and by their 
capability of maintaining a long- 
range and well-aimed fire—which 
would not be possible in the mélée of 
a general action—will be powerful 
auxiliaries or opponents of a line of 
battle. 

Another feature in the establish- 
ment of this fleet is the enormous 
horse-power employed: 222 ships 
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represent 82,044, an amount 

equal to that required for the 

gate force of the English navy, Of 
late years, too, the increase has been 
very great in the larger classes of 
vessels, and all the new models have 
been furnished with engines of great 
power. This may be carried to ex- 
cess, as there must be always a pro- 
portion betwixt the propelled and pro- 
pelling forces; and it has been romour- 
ed that the “‘ Napoleon” and the ships 
of that type strain and tear very much, 
and are driven dgep into the water by 
the great propulsion. This, however, 
is a matter which may be safely left to 
the judgment of our engineers, as far 
as oar relative efficiency is concerned; 
given the body to be propelled, and 
they may be surely trusted to adjust 
the propelling power. A still more 
important consideration in the esti- 
mate of this fleet is its cost. The 
proportion betwixt the expendituré 
and the result will much affect the 
comparisons of the ability possessed 
by the two nations in creating 
navies. If one can achieve the re- 
sult aimed at, by one-half the outlay 
which the other is necessitated to 
make, it must have a great advan- 
tage in the application of its re- 
sources. This is not a question of 
aggregate production, but of the re- 
lative worth of the work and the 
relative price at which it has been 
attained. France required not a 
fleet for dispersion, but for concen- 
tration; desired not a navy which 
might spread and diffuse its in- 
fluence in remote seas, but one which 
would give it weight, perhaps supre- 
macy, in the politics of Europe. A 
nation, however, so purely maritime 
as England, must be prepared for all 
exigencies and circumstances, must be 
ready armed with every element of 
attack and defence which her position, 
her safety, the protection of her com- 
merece, and the connection with her 
colonies, may demand. There was an 
outburst of indignation against the de- 
partments when the peculiarities of 
the Russian war showed the need for 
gunboats and small vessels, and there 
were none ready. They have since 
been raised in great numbers, and two- 
thirds of them have lain idle; still 
they are a necessary force; we should 
and must have them, though their 
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maintenance during the period of 
their inutility drain the purse heav- 
ily. France was fortunate in the time 
and circumstances of the reconstruc- 
tion of her navy, and has achieved 
it with an economy most wonderful 
for such rapid and efficient results. 
Much was, of course, due to the 
system. The same will which de- 
signed the steam navy, and propor- 
tioned its parts, directed the expendi- 
ture also in correspondence; nought 
was frittered away on alien objects, 
nought ventured on experiments ; 
the whole available finance was cen- 
tred on the fulfilment of the one 
purpose. Thus it comes that France 
during the seven years has been able 
to construct, to maintain, to repair, 
to arm her navy, to keep its dock- 
yards and arsenals effective, to feed, 
pay, and clothe her seamen, to pro- 
vide labour, material, and ordnance,to 
undertake new works and improve- 
ments at a cost of little less than 39 
millions ; whilst we have expended for 
the same purposes upwards of 57 mil- 
lions.* This gives to one nation an 
average of 54 millions per year—to the 
other of rather more than 8—a differ- 
ence in cost certainly not commen- 
surate with the difference of results. 
The ratio of these statistics may be 
explained, perhaps, without attribut- 
ing recklessness, extravagance, or 
gross mismanagement to one system, 
or care, supervision, and arrangement 
to the other; yet still the excess on 
the side of England would be al- 
most enough to balance the compara- 
tive resources of the two countries, 
In all the items of expenditure there 
Is a difference in favour of France, 
but chiefly on those involved in con- 
struction and armament, amounting 
to more than a million and a quarter 
on the average of years. France is 
spared the small expenses, the re- 
pairs, the incidentals, which the dis- 
persion of ships, the fitting and dis- 
mantling, the commission of different 
classes, naturally create, and has, 
therefore, her whole expenditure not 
only more limited, but more control- 
led and more defined by products. 

A paterfamilias, whose genius had 
chosen house-keeping for its field, 
once revealed to us a fact of his 


experience, that the butcher and the 
baker and the tailor were the least 
formidable of his difficulties; but 
that it was the cobbling, the mend- 
ing, the extras, and the incidentals 
which made such a hole in the in- 
come. It is the same phocytes 
with ship-building: the actual wor 
of construction is a comparatively 
inconsiderable item, but the mend- 
ing and the altering, the fitting and 
the unfitting, are, so many mael- 
stroms which suck in the supplies 
most unconsciouslessly and ruthlessly. 
That France is exempt and England 
subject to this drain is the effect of 
national position. We must, there- 
fore, bear our burden manfully, 
striving to lighten and allevfate it, 
by method and system, and we shall 
do both probably with more wisdom 
now that we are informed of the 
causes which impose it. 

The inquiry, however, into the re- 
lative power of the two navies, as it 
may affect the ultimate supremacy of 
one or the other, can never find its 
real solution in the discussion of pre- 
sent strength—it must depend also 
on the means and capacity of expan- 
sion. Let us see how the comparison 
stands in this respect. France, in her 
grand effurt, bas almost exhausted 
the old convertible material, and can, 
therefore, no longer draw from that 
quarry, and must rely entirely on 
construction. She has 10 sailing 
line-of-battle-ships remaining, and of 
these two only are supposed to be 
capable of conversion. Of 32 frigates, 
nine or ten are considered worth 
transformation into transports. Thus 
she will very soon have used up the 
old material, and will then find the 
strain on the finance heavier and 
more important. She is known now 
to have 5 liners building, and 8 screw 
frigates building; 4 liners and 1 fri- 
gate converting. One of these liners 
has, however, been included in our 
list. In addition, there is a new ele- 
ment, the iron-sided ships.t Of these 
the committee reports—“ Their tim- 
bers are of the scantling of a three- 
decker; they are to have 86 heav 
guns, most of them rifled 50-pound- 
ers, Which will throw an 80-lb. hol- 
low percussion shot; they will be 
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cased with iron; and so convinced do 
naval men seem to be in France of 
the irresistible qualities of these ships, 
that they are of opinion that no more 
ships of the line will be Jaid down, 
and that in ten years that class of 
vessels will have become obsolete.” 
Our own authorities, however, seem 
to consider the experiment as of 
doubtful issue, and apprehend that 
very serious difficulties will attend 
its practical adoption. It is also as 
yet a question as to the sufficiency 
of defence which iron-plates would 
afford against the extraordinary 
development of projectiles. No 


plating will render a ship proof, 


against solid wrought-iron shot ; and 
though the late trials did not satis- 
factorily establish the effectiveness of 
the Armstrong -bolt against iron, 
yet it remains to be seen what may 
be the issue of the experiments with 
larger and heavier shells. It is our 
own belief that projectile power 
will attain such a terrible expansion 
as to defy defence, and that the idea 
of protection or impregnability from 
shot or shell will very shortly be an 
illusion; and we cannot, therefore, 
think that it is wise to sacrifice the 
great qualities of speed and manage- 
ableness for an uncertain resistance 
against attack. It would seem that, 
as with the old armour, the invulner- 
ability of the shielded mass would be 
more than counterbalanced by its 
want of mobility. Nor can we accept 
these batteries as the fittest medium 
for the application of rifled cannon to 
the purposes of attack. These won- 
derful engines, to give effect to their 
long-ranges, will require to be placed 
in ships which are under perfect com- 
mand—which are mobile, and possess 
great speed. These qualities cannot, 
we think, be given to the iron-plated 
ships; they will ever be difficult to 
steer, will not probably move well 
under steam, and will not be handled 
with the ease and certainty necessary 
to insure correctness of aim and great 
effect for their long-range projectiles. 
This, however, is a problem for prac- 
tical men, and which experience only 
can solve. Meantime France has 
four of this class building, two of 
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which are nearly complete, and in- 
tends to construct two more. We 
shall doubtless follow in the wake of 
the experiment if the Armstrong 

do not settle at once the question of 
defence. 

It is contemplated by the French 
Commission,* “that in 1860, she will 
have a steam fleet consisting of 40 
steam line-of-battle ships, 6 iron- 
plated frigates, 80 screw frigates, 19 
paddle-wheel frigates, and 26 steam 
transports ;” and that this fleet would 
be capable of carrying an army of 
60,000 men, with all its horses, pro- 
visions, and materiel for one month.” 
Nor is this the limit of the expansion, 
It is projected that the augmentation’ 
should progress until the steam na 
number “ 150 vessels of war of all 
classes, in addition to 72 transports,” 
and until the arsenals, the great mil- 
itary ports, be complete in respect 
of docks, factories, and buildings, “to 
meet the requirements of the fleet.” 
A sum of nearly nine millions has 
been deemed adequate for this pur- 
pose, and it is purposed that “the 
expense shall be spread over the pe- 
riod from 1859 to 1871.” Here, then, 
we arrive at a definition of the extent 
which the navy of France is destined 
to attain; and it is not such as to 
daunt or terrify us. It is one that, 
in the like time, we can easily exceed. 
The component parts are, however, 
significant. There will be 45 or 50 
liners and 72 steam «transports, and 
these forces would point at something 
more than the assertion by France 
of her rightful rank among naval 
powers. It would suggest that the 
army of France is to become a power 
on the seas. Our own prospective 
increase would ¢ us much in ad- 
vance of our rival, At the same 
period of 1860, it is expected that 
England may possess 56 steam liners 
by the farther conversion of 6 sailing 
vessels, and 84 frigates, with the pos- 
sibility of converting 27 more, and 
razeeing 18 sailing line-of-battle ships. 
This, however, can only be achieved 
(and the whole result can scarcely be) 
by an extraordinary effort. According 
to the ordinary means and expendi- 
ture, the consummation could not be 
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arrived at for many years to come. 
England has been roused to sudden 
energy and activity certainly, but the 
roportion betwixt the established 
strength and the purposed extension 
of the French navy, shows also that 
she, in her start, was compelled to 
resort to an unusual effort, and em- 
ploy means and appliances which she 
did not intend to maintain perma- 
nently. When the plans here detailed 
shall be completed, both nations will 
have used up their old material; and, 
as the building of a ship costs about 
four times as much as its conversion, 
the future extension of each will be 
as much a question of finance and 
resources as of constructive capacity. 

The building space and building 
means at the disposal of France are 
certainly very great. She has her 
five great ports, containing an aggre- 
gate of 73 building-slips, with three 
in progress, and 17 docks, with a pro- 
posed addition of seven; and these 
great establishments occupy altogeth- 
er an area of 865 acres. 

Altogether, in achievement and 
intent, in resource and expansion, 
we have here a most formidable pro- 
duct, but we see also its limit, its 
end; and notwithstanding a tempo- 
rary loss of place, we must feel as- 
sured that it is within the scope of 
the energies and resources of our 
country far to surpass it, and that we 
have not lost, nor shall we lose, our 
supremacy in the art-power of pro- 
duction. 

The German writer claims also for 
the French a superiority in the naval 
armament, on what warranty we can- 
not tell, as even his own comparisons 
contradict his conclusions. At pre- 
sent we believe, that our ships are 
nearly equal in this respect. The 
total of guns carried by frigates and 
line-of-battle ships shows a slight 
preponderance on our side; and, from 
personal observation, we are assured 
that our guns are generally better 
cast, are much superior in their fit- 
tings and gear, and altogether mere 
serviceable, The assumption that in 
the theory and training of artillery 

ractice the French have an excel- 
ence and superiority of system, we 
must discuss hereafter. 

We have done now with the mate- 
rial, the art-power of the navies, and 
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we come to the second element, the 
man-power, the personnel, the living 
body, which is to give vitality, mo- 
tion, and direction to these great 
masses of wood and guns, 

In this man-power lies at present 
the strength and advantage of France. 
The Emperor, prescient as ever, when 
he contemplated and provided for 
the creation of the new steam-power, 
saw that the new force required new 
adaptations, and that a new organisa- 
tion of the personnel was necessary ; 
and thus originated the “ Decret sur 
Organisation du Personnel des Equi- 
pages de la Flotte,” which is now the 
Jaw of France. - 

The sources from which and by 
which this man-power is supplied 
are by the maritime inscription, by 
voluntary enlistment, and by the 
advancement of the “ Mousses” or 
boys. The inscription is the enrol- 
ment of the seafaring and coast po- 
pulation of France. Over these the 
State asserts its right to demand and 
coramand their services according to 
the exigencies or wants of the occa- 
sion. Levies are made periodicaily, and 
all men on the muster-roll are liable to 
sea servicd from the age of 18 to 50, 
though two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber only are supposed to be available. 
The “Conversations Lexicon” gives 
the amount of the seafaring popula- 
tion as 300,000, but states also that 
the inscription-list of 1855 included 
only 162,000 men liable to sea ser- 
vice. The report of the English com- 
mittee estimates the number of men 
employed in the mercantile marine, 
according to the tons of shipping Te- 
gistered, at 90,217 men. This in- 
cludes those attached to the fisheries 
and the home trade, but may not 
take in the coasters, boatmen, and 
the crews of the small vessels. At 
the lowest figure, this inscription 
furnishes a ready resource for imme- 
diate and ordinary service—a grand 
reserve for exigency or emergency. 
The men obtained under the “re- 
crutement par l’inscription miritime ” 
are bound to serve seven years, and 
may then claim a discharge, or be 
readmitted under certain conditions. 
Daring their service they are, of 
course, admitted to advancement in 
the different grades of the hierarchy. 
The voluntary engagement applies to 
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all men who are anxious to embark 
under the drapeau, and who are 
under twenty-one years and a half, 
and possess the requisite physical at- 
tributes. The ‘ Mousses” are re- 
cruited from the sons of petty officers, 
sailors, and officials, preference being 
given to those children whose fathers 
have died or suffered injury in the 
service. They are divided into two 
classes—those who are to be admitted 
to the school at Brest, and the 
“ mousses auxiliaires.” The former 
are furnished in certain proportions 
from the five great naval arrondisse- 
ments, and are received at the age of 
from 13 to 15. The “ Mousses auxi- 
liaires”’ are chosen by the commis- 
sions of the “inscription maritime,” 
and sent to the different divisions. 
The “ Mousses” of both classes can, 
after a certain period, enter volunta- 
rily for the seven years as novices or 
apprentices. This source of supply 
has been so valuable a one, that the 
minister of marine himself declares 
that he considers ‘‘ ’école des mousses 
comme principale pépiniére des nos 
officiers-mariniers” (warrant and petty 
officers). 

The force obtained from these dif- 
ferent sources has been organized 
according to a new decree under the 
denomination of the “personnel des 
equipages de la flotte.” The former 
arrangement of the “equipages de 
ligne” has been suppressed, and the 
permanent companies replaced by 
** compagnies de dépdt,” composed 
of sailors belonging “a une méme 
spécialité professionelle.” By this 
change, and by grouping the men 
“ nar spécialité,” it is supposed that 
there will be a greater facility in 
arming the ships by selecting from 
the “compagnies de dépdt” all the 
elements necessary for navigation 
and combat. This personnel is di- 
vided into five divisions—two of the 
first classes stationed at Brest and 
Toulon, and three of the second at 
Cherbourg, L’Orient, and Rochefort, 
each béing designated by the name 
of the port at which it is established. 
The first-class divisions are composed 
of “compagnies de dépét,” divided thus 
—one of the “ matelots timonniers,” 
steersmen, one of seamen gunners, 
one of seamen musketeers, one of 
engineers, stokers, &c., two of the 
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seamen of the inscription, and ong 
of the volunteers. The second-class 
divisions have their état-major and 
two companies, one composed of the 
specialities, and the other of the 
inscribed and volunteer seamen, At 
L’Orient there is, besides, a battalion 
of instruction of apprenticed fusj- 
leers, under the superintendence of 
officers who have qualified at Vin- 
cennes ; and at Brest, the Ecole des 
Moussess From these divisions 
crews are embarked according to the 
demand, with a proportion of the 
specialités of maitres and of seamen, 
These men having been trained to 
work and exercise together, readil 
unite in the organisation of the equi- 
page. The system, too, of the “ ger- 
vice interieur” has been adopted to 
the new order; and the rules for 
unity in detail made most-stringent, 
The internal economy of the service 
has been determined by the Govern- 
ment, so that there may be uniform- 
ity of rule, of detail, and of discipline 
throughout, so that whatever ship 
aman might be draughted into he 
would find the same system prevail- 
ing, and fall at once into his proper 
place either for exercise or action, 
“Tl est indispensable pour l’éxécu- 
tion d’un service aussi special, et en 
méme temps aussi varié, tracer a 
chacun des devoirs de chaque jour, de 
chaque henre, de chaqne instant.” 
The rolls for stations, quarters, or 
inspection, are always the same, 80 
that men and officers should always 
find a uniform mode prevailing, in 
which they had been instructed and 
trained. This uniformity, leaving 
nothing to the discretion or fancies 
of different commanders, insures in 
all the exercises and evolutions & 
simplicity and order which cannot 
fail to promote officiency. 

« In the discipline there is the 
same uniformity. The crimes are 
all classed, the different punishments 
prescribed, and a due and legal in- 
vestigation provided for in all cases. 
The code is not severe in its penal- 
ties, nor vexatious in its operation ; 
for the graver offences there are 
the cells, the prison, and “ la barre de 
justice ;” for petty delinquencies the 
usual penalties, the “ escouade de pu- 
nition,” the “ peloton d’exercice,” 
stoppage of leave, of the allowance 
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of wine, &c. But the term of these 
punishments is short—none exceeding 
ten days, and always exacted under 
responsible supervision. 

he policy which this fleet desig- 
nates is, however, the question of the 
present time. 

Mr. Reed, in summing up his com- 
ments, says: “ The steady and enor- 
mous increase of the French steam 
navy in large ships appears to point 
to something very different from a 
sndden and unsupported descent on 
our coasts. Two-deck and three- 


deck steam-ships are by no means the © 


most fitting vessels for effecting such 
an operation, They are intended, as 
their name implies, for the line-of- 
battle, and their production in large 
numbers by the French Emperor is 
equivalent to a declaration that, if 
we have to meet his forces at all, it 
will not be on our coast or in our 
harbours alone. He is manifestly 
preparing to meet us, if need be, or 
if occasion serve, on the open sea, and 
to contend there for a mastery of in- 
finitely greater value to him than any 


. mere momentary advantage.” 


This may be a true deduction from 
facts. Supremacy on the seas is 
doubtlessly the ultimate, the grand 
design of the French navy. Yet, 
what means the extraordinary ex- 
pansion of its transport power? The 
French mercantile marine may af- 


- ford in this reepect insufficient means 


for the requirements of a great mili- 
tary nation; but the Imperial design 
is as much beyond as the national 
supply would be below the fair pro- 
portion of the transport, to the mili- 
tary power and necessities of the 
State. The 72 steamships which are 
eventually to be an appendage to the 
navy of France, the 26 which are 
now in existence, or in instant pre- 
paration, what do they portend ? 
Are they necessities? Are they re- 
quired for the ordinary needs of the 
nation? If not, what other intent 
and purpose may they have? There 
can be only one—that of giving to 
France a place and a status for her 
armies on the ocean—of making the 
seas and channels the sites of floating 
camps, which should project her 
military force in any direction, and 
give to her might the impulse of a 
concentration capable of attempting 


a supremacy by land and sea—ca- 
pable of annulling the advantages of 
geographical positions, and giving to 
a great military population a bridged 
passage for its ambitions and its 
aggressions, - 

History gives little encouragement 
to any such extended ideas of con- 
quest or supremacy. Yet it may be 
well to consider what warnings this 
great line-of-battle and transport fleet 
may have for us, especially now that 
the great fallacy of “)’Empire e’est la 
paix ” has denouticed itself, and great 
political combinations are again Joom- 
ing ominously before us. It has one 
especial, one direct, warning—prepa- 
ration. 

This has been dlready partly heed- 
ed. The neglect of former adminis- 
trations, which had sunk our naval 
strength far below the standard of 
national efficiency, or even of national 
safety, has been redeemed by the 
energy of the present government. 
The whole strength and resources of 
the nation are being appligd to the 
assertion of our supremacy. All 
available means are employed—all 
possible agencies directed to the 
establishment of our old status as a 
naval power. For the first time, too, 
in ofr naval annals, the country has 
been informed of the actual strength 
and relative condition of its navy. 
First Lords do not usually condeseend 
to such enlightenment. It knows 
now how weak it was, how much 
stronger it is, how strong it may be- 
come. 

We are assured of present equality 
with France, and are promised that 
ere the year end, we shall be superior 
to her in the material of naval war. 
It has been proposed that during this 
period nine liners should be convert- 
ed and six new ships launched. Al- 
ready four of the converted and two 
of the’new berths are floating on our 
waters, and will be ready before the 
end of June as engines of war. 
This is a goodly instalment, and gives 
us confidence in our resources and in 
the men who direct them. 

Is it, however, enough to be supe- 
rior to France? , Do not the shadows 
of coming events, the prospective 
combinatjons of the future, warn us 
to prepare for our old ——— our 
old stand-point—England against the 
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world? It was the position which 
former wars forced on us: it is one 
which future ones may render equally 
inevitable: it is one for which we 
should be prepared. 

In the art-power, the resources for 
the creation of naval material, we 
have been, in spite of temporary 
lapse, and shall be, ever supreme. 
As builders of ships, and constructors 
of machinery, we may and shall chal- 
lenge the world. Our present diffi- 
culty lies in a different source—the 
man-power. ° 

In her instant supply of man- 
power, an in her organization, we 
see the chief and only advance of 
France towards supremacy; and in 
this’ readiness to man a fieet, and in 
this system of uniformity, establish- 
ing an immediate efficiency, rests an 
advantage which might give her the 
power of taking the initiative in a 
war, and of striking the first blow. 
It is this superiority we must com- 
bat. Here lies our weakness—here 
their strength. Yet in this man- 


power, atso, we possess the largest 
resources and the most fitting ele- 
ments, though we lack the power of 
controlling or commanding them. 
The achievement of this would, we 
believe, insure for us a supremacy 
superior to the fear of petty alarms 
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or the shocks of cotem: ici 
How this may be prs ores! faa oc 
discuss hereafter. It isa great nation- 
al question, to be well and seri 
deliberated upon. Our rulers are re- 
solutely and actively meeting the 
present emergency. How it may be 
permanently solved must be the fe- 
sult of many contingencies, and, per- 
haps, of some years. A standing 
wr is to usa necessity, but cannot 
be the absolute creation of a moment. 
A power which shall perpetuate itself 
and have a permanert existence, must 
have deep roots and strong sources of 
vitality. Such a power the navy of 
England must become. 

Meantime, whilst we deliberate 
and debate upon it, it will be well to 
keep ever in sight and in memory, 
ever before us, France’s great navy of 
line-of-battle ships, with its prepara- 
tion for a floating camp, its great 
arsenals, its great bodies of enrolled 
trained seamen; and to remember, 
at the same time, the design which 
created it, the policy it represents, 
that we may gather up our strength 
and our resources, and be prepared 
to assert before nations the old su- 
premacy of England on the seas. 

The voice of war resounding throngh- 
out Europe has an echo for us. That 
echo speaks preparation for defence, 
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LORD MACAULAY AN 


Tue excellencies and the defects of 
Lord Macaulay as an historian arise 
from the same cause, He lives 
amongst those whose portraits he 
paints. His characters are not cold 
abstractions summoned up from the 
past to receive judgment for deeds 
done in the flesh ; they are living men 
and women, beings to be loved, 
hated, feared, or despised, with all 
the fervency which belongs to Lord 
Macaulay’s character. Hence the 
charm of his writings. Hence, also, 
their untrustworthiness, The atten- 
tion of the reader is excited, his inte- 
rest is kept awake, his passions are 
aroused, he devours page after page, 
and volume after volume, with an 
appetite similar to that which at- 
tends upon the perusal of the most 
stirring fiction; he closes the book 
with regret, and then, and not till 
then, comes the reflection that he has 
been listening to the impassioned 
harangue of the advocate, not to the 
calm summing-up of the judge. It 
would be well if this were the worst. 
We are reluctantly convinced that 
Lord Macaulay not unfrequently ex- 
ceeds even the privileges of the ad- 
vocate; that when he arraigns a 
culprit at the bar of public opinion, 
and showers down upon him that 
terrible invective of which he is so 
accomplished a master, evidence 
sometimes meets with a treatment at 
his hands from which the most un- 
scrupulous practitioner at the Old 
Bailey would shrink: not only are 
documents suppressed or garbled 
dates transposed, half sentences read 
as whole ones, witnesses of the most 
infamous character paraded as pure 
and unimpeachable, but the ver 
gutters of Grub Street and St. Giles’s 
are raked for anonymous filth of the 
foulest description to cast on the un- 
happy object of the wrath of the 
historian. 

It is often difficult, and sometimes 
impossible to divine what particular 
qualities will arouse this animosity. 
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D MARLBOROUGH. 


The virtues which receive the tribute 
of admiration and respect when they 
exist in this man, appear to excite 
nothing but contempt when the 

are ate that; the vices wie 

are venial transgressions chargeable 
rather on the ‘ie od on the indivi- 
dual in one character, are foul and 
indelible blots on another. 

James and William were alike un- 
faithful to their wives. Lord Macaulay 
records the “highly criminal” 
sion of James for Arabella Churchill, 
and for Catharine Sedley, sneering 
contemptuously at the plain features 
of the one, and the lean form and hag- 
gard countenance of the other,*but for- 
getting the charms recorded in the me- 
moirs of Grammont as those to which 
the former owed her power; and whilst 
admitting the talents which the latter 
inherited from her father, denying 
any capacity in the king to appreciate 
them. William, on the other hand, 
married to a young, beautiful, and 
faithful wife, to whose devotion he 
owed a crown, in return for which 
she only asked the affection which 
he had withheld for years; main- 
tained, during the whole of his mar- 
ried life, an illicit connection with 
Elizabeth Villiers (who squinted abo- 
minably),f upon whom he settled an 
estate of £25,000 a-year,t making her 
brother a peer, and introducing his 
wife to the confidence of the Queen ;$ 
and Lord Macaulay passes it over as 
an instance of the commerce of supe- 
rior minds! In James, conjugal in- 
fidelity is a coarse and degrading 
vice; in William, it is an intellectual 
indulgence, hardly deserving serious 
reprehension. In like manner, the in- 
roads upon law attempted by James, 
under the mask of a regard for the 
rights of conscience, are justly and 
unsparingly denounced, whilst the 
ambition which urged William, by the 
cruel means of domestic unkindness, 
to fix his = prospectively on the 
crown of England, long before any 
necessity for such an invasion of the 





* Vol. ii. 1858, pp. 34, 322. 
¢ Journal to Stella, Sept. 15, 1712, note. 
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+ Swift to Stella, Jan. 2, 1713. 
§ Coxe, vol. i. p. 34, note. 


| Vol. vii. p. 96, 1868; vol. iv. p. 471, 8vo; vol. ii, p. 174. 
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constitution had arisen, is wise fore- 
sight, regard for religious freedom, 
the interests of Protestantism, and 
the attainment of the great object 
of his life—the eurbing the exorbit- 
ant power of France.* 

Lord Macaulay’s well-known Whig- 
ism sometimes affords a clue to his 
historical predilections. It is easy to 
understand why he should take plea- 
sure in perpetuating, in the most ex- 
aggerated form of hostile tradition, 
every story that can tarnish the gal- 
Jantry and fidelity of Dundee, and in 
repeating, after reiterated confata- 
tion, every groundless slander upon 
Penn. But this is not always a safe 
guide, In one instance, and that the 
most remarkable of all, the ease is 
the very reverse. By a strange ca- 
price the man whom Lord Macaulay 
especially delights to dishonour, is 
the very one whose genius shed most 
honour on the Whig party, who con- 
tributed more perhaps than any other 
to place William upon the throne, 
but for whom the landing at Torbay 
might not improbably have been fol- 
lowed by a similar result to that at 
Lyme, and whose imperishable glory 
(a glory which has made his name 
second only, if indeed it be seeond, to 
that of Wellington in the annals of 
England) is derived from his long and 
successful contest with that power, 
to curb which William had devoted 
every energy of his mind. 

Brilliant as were the services ren- 
dered by Marlborough to his country, 
grand as was his genius, great and 
many as were his virtues, public and 
private, that regard for truth ‘which 


we are about to vindicate as the- 


quality most essential of all to the 
historian, compels us nevertheless to 
admit that he did not walk from 
sixteen to sixty-four, through all the 
mazes of polities, and revolutions of 
war and courts, in an age the most 
profligate in morals, public and pri- 
vate, that England has seen—rising 
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from the humble post of carryin 
pair of colours, to the very poi of 
earthly power—without eon 

some stains of the vices prevalent, it 
might almost be said universal, im 
his day. Making the most 
allowance for this, enough remains to 
make every true Englishman look to 
Marlborough with pride, reverence, 
and affection ; and, moved by these 
feelings we shall proceed to dise 

a duty we feel incumbent on all honest 
men, by removing some at least of the 
dirt which has been so plentifully and 
so unscrupuloasly cast upon the Great 
Captain by Lord Macaulay. 

Lord Macaulay’s picture of the 
youth of Marlborough is sufficiently 
repulsive. He was so illiterate that 
“he could not spell the most com- 
mon words in bis own language.”} 
He was “thrifty in his very vices, 
and levied ample contributions on 
ladies enriched by the spoils of more 
liberal lovers.” He was “kept by 
the most profuse, imperious, and 
shameless of harlots."§ He sub 
sisted upon “the infamous wages 
bestowed upon him by the Duchess 
of Cleveland.” | He was “ insatiable 
of riches." He “was one of the 
few who have in the bloom of youth 
loved lucre more than wine or 
women.”** “All the precious gifts 
which nature had lavished upon him, 
he valued chiefly for what they 
would fetch.”t+ “At twenty he 
made money of his beauty and his 
vigour ; at sixty he made money of 
his genius and his glory;” }} and he 
“owed his rise to his sister’s dis- 
honour.” § 

With regard to the want of a 
liberal education, which by the way 
is a charge rather against bis father 
than against himself, it is sufficient 
to observe that he was’ educated at 
St. Paul’s school, and that his de- 
spatches show that, at any rate, he 
was a proficient in Latin, French, and 
English composition.J} He appears, 





* Vol. ii. pp. 
ii, Pp 


172, 178, 179, to 190, passim, 8vo; Burnett, vol. iii, p. 129; notes 
Lord Dartmouth, ib. 130, 


131. The useful and discreditable part 


by Swift a 
played by Burnett in this transaction comes out more plainly in his own narrative 
than in Lord Macaulay’s brilliant paraphrase. 


+ Vol. ii. p. 34, 1858. 
§j ibid. p. 517. 
it Vol. ili, 8vo0, p. 488. 


} Ibid. p. 35. 3 
** Vol iil. 8vo, p. 438. 


§ Ibid. p. 515. | Ibid. p. 517. 
t+ Vol. iii. 8vo, p. 438. 
§§ Vol. ii, p. 515, 1858. 


| Auison’s Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 3; Coxx, 1, 2, 3. 
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however, to have passed through his 
school course, as the Duke of Well- 
ington afterwards did at Eton, with- 





~ out distinction. A competitive ex- 


amination would probably have ex- 
eluded both from the army, and the 
resuit of .Blenheim and Waterloo 
might have been reversed. He owed 
more to nature than to education, 
and Bolingbroke truly sammed up 
his character in the fewest possible 
words, when he said that he was 
“ the perfection of genius matured by 
experience.” 

Planged at a very early age into 
the dissipations of the court of 
Charles IL, his remarkably hand- 
some person and his engaging 
manners soon attracted notice. For 
the loathsome imputation cast upon 
him by Lord Macaulay that he 
availed himself of these advantages 
for the purposes which he intimates 
—that he bore to the wealthy and 
licentious ladies of the court the 
relation which Tom Jones did to 
Lady Bellaston—there is no founda- 
tion even in the scandalous chronicles 
of those scandalous days. That he 
did not bring to the court of Charles 
the virtue which made the overseer 
of Potiphar’s household famous in 
that of Pharaoh, must be freely 
admitted. The cireumstances of his 
intrigue with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land are recorded in the pages of 
Grammont.* Never, says. Hamilton, 
were her charms in greater perfec- 
tion than when she east her eyes on 
the young officer of the Guards. That 
Churehill, in the bloom of youth, 
should be insensible to the passion 
which he had awakened in the breast 
of the most beautiful woman of that 
voluptuous court, was hardly to be 
expected. He incurred, in conse- 
quence, the displeasure of the King, 
who forbade him the court. Far be 
it from us to be the advocates of lax 
morality; but Churehill must be judg- 
ed by the standard of his day. He 
corrupted no innocence; he invaded 
no domestic peace. The Duchess of 
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Cleveland was not only the most 
beautiful, but she was the most 
licentious and ‘the most ineconstant 
of women. From the King down to 
Jacob Hall she dispensed her favours 
according to the passion or the fancy 
of the moment. She was as liberal of 
her purse as of her person, and Marl- 
borough, a needy and handsome 
ensign, no doubt shared both. But 
the coarse charge of receiving “in- 
famous wages” can, however, be 
brought against Churchill with no 
more truth than it can be said that 
he was “kept by the most profuse, 
imperious, and shameless of harlots,” 
because he entertained a daring and 
successful passion for the beautiful 
mistress of his King. 

Two stories are current with regard 
to the amour: ohe Lord Macaulay 
accepts, the other he rejects. The 
first is, that upon one occasion the 
King surprised Churchill in the 
apartment of the Duchess, upen 
which the lover saved the honeur of 
his mistress (such as it was) by leap- 
ing from the window. With regard 
to this it is sufficient to say that Ha- 
milton, who must have known the 
story, if true, and who would have 
delighted. to tell it, is silent. The 
other is, that Marlborough, in his 
prosperity, refused a small loan to 
the Duchess. This story Lord Mac- 
aulay very properly rejects. He had 
good reason to suspect its falsehood, 
for it is teld by his own witness, the 
authoress of “The New Atalantis,” 
whose filthy pages, full of imputa- 
tions upon William, even more foul 
than those upon Marlborough, Lord 
Macaulay has honoured by transfer- 
ring from them to his own, in some 
cases almost word for word, the abuse 
for heaping whieh upon the great 
Whig General she was paid by the 
Tories. Little do the readers of Lord 
Macaulay suspect that his eloquent de- 
nunciation of Marlborough is but a re- 
chauffé of the forgotten scurrility of a 
female hack scribe, whom Swift used to 
call one of his “‘ under spur-leathers.”¢ 





* P. 279. 





t See the history of “Count Fortunatus,” Vew Atalantis, vol. i. p. 21 to p. 43. 


The passage is too long, and parts of it wholly unfit, for quotation. Any reader, 
whose curiosity may lead him te verify our assertion, may compare p. 27 with 
Macaulay, vol. ii. 8vo, 1856, p. 254, containing the account of Marlborough’s mar- 


viage, and pp. 26, 31, 41 and 48, with vol. i. p. 457-8, and vol. ii. p. 215, 252, 258. 
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Such is the history of the amour of 
Churchill with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. A pure and erinobling attach- 
ment, to which he remained faithfol 
till the grave closed over him, soon 
dispelled his passion for the lovely 
Py inconstant Duchess. This cold, 
sordid profligate—for such Lord Mac- 
aulay would fain persuade us he was 
—married, at the age of eight-and- 
twenty, a beautiful and penniless girl, 
after an engagement prolonged by the 
poverty of both parties. 

To judge of the animus which per- 
vades the whole of Lord Macaulay’s 
account of Marlborough, it is only 
necessary to observe the mode in 
which, with regard to him, he treats 
the passions and the virtues which, 
through all ages, have been most 
certain to awaken the sympathies and 
secure the respect and attachment of 
mankind. 

Lord Macaulay’s intimate acquaint- 
ance, if not with human nature, at 
any rate with the writings of those 
who, in all ages and all languages, 
have most deeply stirred the heart of 
man, might have told him that the 
tale of young passionate love mellow- 
ing into deep and tender affection, 
living on linked to eternity, stronger 
than death, and deeper than the 
grave, was fitly the object of feelings 
tar different from those which it ap- 
pears to awaken in his breast. It is 
a singular fact that two of the most 
vigorous writers of the English lan- 
guage appear to be in total ignorance 
of all the feelings which take their 
rise from the passion of love. We 
know of no single line that has fallen 
from the pen of Swift, or from that 
of Lord Maeaulay, whieh indicates 
any sympathy with that passion 
which, in the greater number of 
minds, affords the most powerful of 
all motives. The love of Churchill 
and Sarah Jennings seems to inspire 
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Lord Macaulay with much the same 
feelings as those with which a certain 
personage, whom Dr. Johnson used.to 
call “the first Whig,” regarded the 
happiness of our first parents in the 
garden of Eden. It is difficult to say 
whether the following passage is more. 
distinguished by bad feeling or bad 
taste, by malignant insinuation or 
jingling antithesis :— 

“He must have been enamoured in. 
deed, for he had little property, except 
the annuity which he had bought with 
the infamous wages bestowed on him by 
the Duchess of Cleveland: he was insa- 
tiable of riches. Sarah was poor; and 
a plain girl with a large fortune was 
proposed to him. His love, after a strug- 
gle, prevailed over his avarice ; marri 
only strengthened his passion; and to 
the last hour of his life, Sarah enjoyed 
the pleasure and distinction of being the 
ene human being who was able to mis- 


lead that farsighted and _ surefooted 


judgment, who was fervently loved 
that cold heart, and who was servilely 
feared by that intrepid spirit.” 

Such is the language in which 
Lord Macaulay records a love, as con- 
stant and fervent as any recorded in 
the pages of history, or even of fic- 
tion. 

Marlborough’s letters, written to his 
wife in the deeline of life, and at the 
summit of his fame, breathe a passion 
as warm, a tenderness as devoted, as 
that which inspired the young and 
ardent lover to brave that poverty 
whieh Lord Macaulay asserts was 
“the earthly evil he most dreaded” 
to win her hand; and years after his 
death, when that hand was sought in 
seeond wedlock by the Duke of So- 
merset, she replied, “If I were young 
and handsome as I was, instead of 
old and faded as I am, and you could 
lay the empire of the world at my 
feet, you should never share the heart 
and hand that once belonged to John 
Duke of Marlborough.”’} 





* Vol. ii. p. 516; 1858. 


+ Lord Macaulay makes a foul and groundless insinuation against the Duchess in 
relation to her interview with Shrewsbury in 1690, on the subject of the provision 
for the Princess Anne. His words are as follows :—“ After some inferior agents had 


expostulated with her in vain, Shrewsbury waited on her. 


It might have been ex- 


pected that his intervention would have been successful ; for if the scandalous chro- 
nicle of those times could be trusted, he had stood high, too high, in her favour.” No 
one ought to know better than Lord Macaulay that Sarah Jennings passed through 
the ordeal of the Court of Charles the Second with a reputation perfeetly unsullied; 


that no breath of scandal ever tainted the purity of her character. 


Yet he makes 


this infamous imputation on no better authority than a doggrel lampoon, entitled 
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early steps in her brother’s path to 
fame, may be admitted. “Cela était 
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That the passion of James for a mere Euelio, a mere Harpagon ; 
Arabella Oburchill smoothed the that, though he drew a large allow- 


ance under pretence of keeping a 
public table, he never asked an officer 


dans l’ordre,” is the remark of Hamil-, to dinner; that his muster-rolls were 


ton ;* and in the cdurt of Oharles it 
was not esteemed shame. Beyond 
this, no blame can fairly attach to 
Marlborough. His sister was some 
years older than himself. He was a 
mere boy when the connection began, 
and was hardly twenty at the time 
of the birth of the Duke of Berwick. 
Taking into account the manners of 
the day, the amount of moral repro- 
bation with which COhurchill’s ac- 
quiescence in the feelings with which 
his father and the rest of his family, 
according to Lord Macaulay, regarded 
the connection of Arabella with the 
Duke of York, will be but small. 

We now come ‘to the charges of 
avarice and fraud. “The applauses 
justly due,” says Lord Macaulay, “ to 
his conduct at Walcourt could not alto- 


Sraudulently made up, that he 
gocbetad oy in the names of men who 


been dead, of men who had 
been killed in his own sight four 
years before at Sedgemoor; that 
there were twenty such names in, 
one troop; that there were thirty-six 
in another.”t 
As “L’Avare” was first acted in 
1668, it is certainly possible that. the 
Jacobites may have applied to the 
great object of their hatred the name 
of Harpagon; but as Pope was not 
born until 1688, the voices “ mutter- 
ing that Marlborough was a. mere 
Euclio,” which had to be drowned in 
1689, must have been confined to the 
readers of the “ Aulularia” of Plaut 
about which the Jacobites in gene 
would probably have said; like Edie 









gether drown the voices of those who Ochiltree, “ Lordsake, sir, what do I 
muttered that, wherever a broad piece ken about your Howlowlaria ?—it’s 
was to be saved or got, this hero was mair like a dog’s language than a 





















“The Female Nine.” We have bestowed no small amount of labeur in the endeav- 
our to discover this forgotten trash, but without success. We have exhausted all 
sources of information (and they have not been few) = tous; and we shall feel 
greatly indebted to any.reader who may be able to direct us where we can ob- 

tain a sight of the “contemporary lampoon” which Lord Macaulay considers as 
sufficiently trustworthy to entitle him to cast a slur upon the character of a 
woman who, whatever other faults she might have, has up to this time borne an 
unsullied reputation for a virtue rare in that age and that court. Lord Macaulay, 

when he penned this sentence, had before him (for he refers to it) the evidence 

that at this time Shrewsbury was not even on visiting terms with the 
Duchess. (See her narrative, p. 33.) Lord Maeaulay calls the Duchess “an 
abandoned liar,” and says that, ‘with that habitual inaccuracy which, even 

when she has no motive for lying, makes it necessary to read every word written 

by her with suspicion, she creates Shrewsbury a duke, and represents herself as 
calling him ‘ Your Grace.’ He was not made a duke till 1694” (note, vol. iii. p. 

565.) The Duchess does nothing of the kind. The “habitual inaccuracy” is not 

hers, but Lord Macaulay’s. Writing long after 1694, and when Shrewsbury had . 
been a duke many years, she speaks of him as “The Duke,” and relates what she 

said to “ His Grace.” She does not, as Lord Macaulay asserts, represent herself 

as calling him “‘ Your Grace,” or use the words “ Your rea "atall; though Lord 
Macaulay marks those words with inverted commas. Would Lord Macaulay 
think himself justified in denouncing as an “abandoned liar” a writer who in the 
present day should refer to the Duke of Wellington’s victories in the Peninsula 
without specifying that he was a viscount at Busaco, an earl at Badajos, and a 
marquess at San Sebastian and Toulouse, and that he was not made a duke until 

the 3d of May, 1814, a fortnight after the war had terminated? Is it necessary 

to read with suspicion every word written by the gallant historian of that war, 
because he habitually speaks of “Lord” Wellington—a title which in strictness 

the Duke never held at all, inasmuch as it is appropriate to a baron, and the Duke 

was raised at one step to the rank of a viscount !—or are we in this article bound 

to speak of the “habitual inaccuracy,” the gross ee the outrageous 
abuse, and the personal rancour of Mister Macaulay 

* Memoirs of Grammont, p. 280. 
t Vol. v. p. 64; edit. 1858. Vol. iii. p. 565; 8vo. 































666 Lord Macaulay 
man’s.” This is, however, one of those 
anachrenisms into which Lord Mac- 
aulay’s love of the Pare some- 
times misleads him; it hardly claims 
@ passing notice, and must not divert 
us from the serious inquiry we are 
pursuing. 

The charge of avarice has been re- 
peatedly brought and repeatedly an- 
swered. It was the stock charge of 
the libellers and pamphleteers of the 
day. Even Swift stooped so low in 
his “Letter to Crassus,” as to accuse 
Marlborough of having risked his 
life rather than lose a pair of old 
stockings. Such calumnies answer 
themselves. His declining, when in 
poverty and disgrace, to accept of the 
generosity of the Princess Anne ; his 
repeated refusal of the government of 
the Netherlands, with its princely 
income of £60,000 a-year ; his gener- 
osity to young and deserving officers ; 
his application of all the money at his 
private disposal amongst the wounded 
officers of the enemy after the battle 
of Malplaquet; his liberal provision 
during his own lifetime for his child- 
ren; these, and many other facts, at- 
test his disinterestedness and gener- 
rivate. These were 
not the acts of a Euclio or a Harpagon. 

The latter part of the paragraph we 
have quoted contains a more specific 
accusation ; nothing less, in fact, than 
that Marlborough was guilty of the 
vulgar crime of obtaining money un- 
der false pretences. We have searched 
through the proceedings which took 
place on the fall of Marlborough in 
1712; through the writings of Swift 
(not a merciful or scrupulous adver- 
sary); through such of the pamphlets 
of the day as we have been able to 
obtain, without discovering any trace 
of this very serious charge. Lord Mac- 
aulay here,however, cites his authority 
in these words: “See the Dear Bar- 
gain, a Jacobite pamphlet clandes- 
tinely printed in 1690 ;* and we can 
therefore judge what kind of evidence, 
unsupported by a single tittle of con- 
firmation, he considers sufficient to 
convict so great a man of so mean 
a crime. We have, however, expe- 
rienced no little difficulty in verify- 
ing Lord Macaulay’s citation. We 
searched the rich stores of the Brit- 


osity, public and a 
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ish Museum; we applied to friends 
noted all over the world for their ex. . 
tensive knowledge in the by-paths of 
history ; we sought the assistanee of 
,those whose business. it is to collect 
and vend scarce tracts and pamphlets 
—all in vain. The Dear Bargain 
eluded our search. At last we dig- 
covered that we had made our cast 
too wide. We hit off the scent in 
the Advocates’ Library, and ran into 
our fox in a thicket of pam ‘ 
No. 193, ff. 7.1. A A A 7. 4., which 
cabalistic numbers we here transcribe 
for the benefit of future inquirers. 

The Dear Bargain is a quarto 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages, close- 
ly printed in double column, without 
title-page or date, or the name of the 
author, printer, or the place where it 
was printed. It is as scurrilous as and 
more stupid than the generality of 
such publications. William is aecused 
of contriving the death of his English 
soldiers by sending them to die of 
starvation and disease in Holland, 
where, the author says, “you might 
see them sprawling by parcels, and 
groaning under the double gripes of 
their bowels and their eonsciences,”t 
in order that “the Dutch, the Danes, 
and other foreigners may- possess our 
country.” Mary is an “ungratefal 
Tullia,”—“ astonishing barbarous na- 
tions, scandalising Christianity,” and 
“ driving her beasts over the face of 
her dead father.” Churchill is “Ju- 
das on both sides,” with “ nothing in 
his conduct from one end to the 
other, but mere Judas and damna- 
tion.” James is “ King Lear,” “our 
lawful King, who has shown himself 
upon all occasions a Lover of his peo+ 
ple, an Encourager of Trade, a Desirer 
of true liberty to tender consciences, 
an Hater of all injustice, and a true 
Father to his country.” ' 

Such is the Dear Bargain. Will 
Lord Macaulay indorse the testimony 
of his own witness? We hardly 
think he will. Yet it is upon this 
testimony alone that he makes so foul 
ach The words of the pamphlet 
are: “He excelled in giving false 
muster-rolls, even twenty in one 
troop, and thirty-six in another, put- 
ting in names, some killed in Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion, others dead in 





* Vol. v. p. 64, note, 


+ Page 11. ¢ Page 24. 
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England since, and alive at this day, 
out of all service, the lists of which 
have been shown tome.”* The pic- 
turesque addition that these men who, 
according to the nameless and un- 
grammatical author, were both dead 
and alive, had been “ killed in Marl- 
borough’s own sight four years be- 
fore at Sedgemoor,” is a creation of 
Lord Macaulay’s own strong inven- 
tive faculties. The author of the 
Dear Bargain drops a naked, name- 
less, misbegotten calumny in the 
streets, where it lies forgotten for a 
century and a half, and would have 
perished, as it deserved; but Lord 
Macaulay picks up tbe foundling, 
dresses it, decks it out, introduces it 
to the world, adopts it, gives it his 
own name and the sanction of his cha- 
racter, and it may, in all probability, 
live and flourish as long as the Eng- 
lish language lasts. Does Lord Mac- 
aulay think that the historian has no 
higher duty, no deeper responsibility 
than this? Would he rise in his 
place in the House of Lords, and 
break the strange silence which has 
enchained his eloquent and impas- 
sioned tongue so long, by bringing 
such an accusation, on such testimony, 
against any one of the generals who 
are at this moment leading our troops 
in India? If not, by what process of 
reasoning can he reconcile it to his con- 
science to record this charge on tablets 
far more lasting than Hansard or The 
Times, against the memory of a man 
who has been dead a hundred and 
fifty years—who cannot denounce the 
calumny—who cannot disprove the 
charge—who cannot call theslanderer 
to account? Lord Macaulay cannot 
plead ignorance of the infamous cha- 
racter of his witness. Upon another 
occasion, where he addresses himself 
to the task of attempting to clear 
William from the infamy attaching 
to him from the massacre of Glencoe, 
he says: “ We can hardly suppose he 
was much in the habit of reading 
Jacobite pamphlets; and if he did 
read them, he would have found in 
them such a quantity of absurd and 
rancorous invective against himself, 
that he would have been very little 
inclined to credit any imputation 
which they might throw on his ser- 
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cants. He would have seen himself 
accused, in one tract, of being a con- 

cealed Papist; in another, of having 

poisoned Jeffreys in the Tower; in a. 
third, of having contrived to have 

Talmash taken‘off before Brest. He 

would have seen it asserted that in 

Ireland he once ordered fifty of his 

English soldiers to be burned alive. 

He would have seen that the unalter- 

able affection which he felt from his 

boyhood to his death for three or four 

of the bravest and most trusty friends 

that ever prince had the happiness to 

possess, was made a ground for im- 

puting to him abominations as foul 

as those which are buried under the 

waters of the Dead Sea. He might, 

therefore, naturally be slow to believe 
Srightful imputations thrown by wri- 
ters whom he knew to be habitual liars, 
on a statesman whose abilities he va- 
lued highly, and to whose exertions 
he had, on some great occasions, owed 
much.” 

Such is Lord Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of the Jacobite pamphleteers. 
The witness who is utterly unwortby 
of belief when he deposes against 
William, is, however, wholly unim- 
peachable when he gives evidence 
against Marlborough. It is on the 
sole testimony of one of the vilest 
of these “ habitual liars” that Lord 
Macaulay asks his readers to believe 
this foul charge. It is upon this 
evidence that he has given the sane- 
tion of his name and reputation to 
slanders against Marlborough, as 
false, as foul, as cdéntemptible as 
some which we can ourselves remem- 
ber to have been current with neers 
to an equally illustrious man. It is 
to be hoped that no future historian 
will arise to play the part of a “ chif- 
fonier” amongst the dirt-heaps of St. 
Giles’s, — to transcribe from filthy 
broadsheets, and tattered and forgot- 
ten pamphlets, page after Dr of ma- 
lignant slander against the Hero of 
the Peninsular War, and to give the 
result of his foul labour to the world 
as the life and character of Welling- 
ton ! 

We shall now proceed to examine 
an accusation even more serious, and 
to investigate the grounds on which 
Lord Macaulay has thought himself 





* Page 21. 


¢ Vol. iv. p. 679. 8vo, 1855. 
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justified in denouncing Marlborough 
in distinct terms as a “ murderer.” 
That we may run no risk of misre- 
presenting Lord Macaulay, we copy 
the whole passage word for word.* 


“William, in order to‘cross the designs 
of the enemy, determined to send Rus- 
sell to the Mediterranean with the great- 
erpart of the combined fleet of England 
pe Holland. A squadron was to re- 
main in the British seas, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Berkeley. Talmash 
was to embark on board of this squad- 
ron with a large body of troops, and 
was to attack Brest, which would, it 
was supposed, in the absence of Jour- 
ville and his fifty-three vessels, be an 
easy conquest. 

“That preparations were making at 
Portsmouth for an expedition, in which 
the land forces were to bear a part, could 
not be kept a secret. There was much 
speculation at the Rose and at Garra- 
way’s touching the destination of the 
armament. Some talked of Rhé, some 
of Oleron, some of Rochelle, some of 
Rochefort. Many, till the fleet actually 
began to move westward, believed that 
it was bound for Dunkirk. Many guess- 
ed that Brest would be the point of at- 
tack; but they only guessed this, for 
the secret was much better kept than 
most of the secrets of the age.¢ Russell, 
till he was ready to weigh anchor, per- 
sisted in assuring his Jacobite friends 
that he knew nothing. His discretion 
was proof even against all the arts of 
Marlborough. Marlborough, however, 
had other sources of intelligence. To 
these sources he applied himself; and 
he at length succeeded in diseovering 
the whole plan of the government. He 
instantly wrote to James. He had, he 
said, but that moment ascertained that 
twelve regiments of infantry and two 

iments of marines were about to em- 
bark, under the command of Talmash, 
for the purpose of destroying the har- 
bour of Brest and the shipping which 
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lay there. ‘This,’ he added, ‘would be 
a great advantage to England. But no 
consideration can, or ever shall, hinder 
me from letting you know what I think 
may be for your service.’ He then pro- 
ceeded to caution James against Russell, 
‘I endeavoured to learn this some time 
ago from him, but he always denied it 
to me, though I am very sure that he 
knew the design for more than six 
weeks. This gave me a bad sign of this 
man’s intentions.’t 
“The intelligence sent by Marlbo- 
ough to James was communicated by 
James to the French Government. That 
Government took its measures with 
characteristic promptitude. Prompti- 
tude was indeed necessary; for, when 
Marlborough’s letter was written, the 
ae gpacwae sea at Portsmouth were all 
ut complete ; and if the wind had been 
favourable to the English, the objects of 
the expedition might have been attain- 
ed without a struggle. But adverse 
gales detained our fleet in the Channel 
during another month, Meanwhile a 
large body of troops was collected at 
Brest. Vauban was charged with the 
duty of putting the defences in order ; 
and, under his skilful direction, batte- 
ries were planted which commanded 
every spot where it seemed likely that 
an invader would attempt to land, 
Eight large rafts, each carrying many 
mortars, were moored in the harbour, 
and some days before the English arri- 
ved, all was ready for their reception. 
“ On the 6th of June the whole allied 
fleet was about fifteen leagues west of 
Cape Finisterre. There Russell and 
Berkeley parted company. Russell pro- 
ceeded towards the editerranean ; 
Berkeley’s squadron, with the troops on 
board, steered for the coast of Brittany, 
and anchored just without Camaret bay, 
close to the mouth of the harbour of 
Brest. Talmash proposed to Jand in 
Camaret bay. It was therefore desira- 
ble to ascertain with accuracy the state 
of the coast. The eldest son of the 
Duke of Leeds, now called Marquess of 





* Vol. vii, p. 133, edit. of 1858. 
+ LD Hermitage, May 15 [25] 


After mentioning the various reports, he says, 


“ De tous ces aie projets qu'on s’imagine aucun n’est venu a la eageriannnes du 


public.” This is important: for it has often been said in excuse for 


arlborough, 


that “he communicated to the Court of St, Germains only what was the talk ot 
all the coffee-houses, and must have been known without his instrumentality.”— 


Note by Lord Macaulay, edit. of 1858. 


t Life of James IT., 522; Macruenson, i. 487. The letter of Marlborough is 


dated 


4, It was enclosed in one from Sackville to Melfort, which would 


a 
alone suffice to prove that those who represent the intelligence as unimportant, 


are entirely mistaken. “I send it,” says Sackville, “by an express, judging it to 
be of the utmost consequence for the service of the King my master, and conse- 
quently for the service of his most Christian Majesty.” Would Sackville have 
written thus, if the destination of the expedition had been already known to all 
the world!—Note by Lord Macaulay, edit. of 1858. 
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Caermarthen, undertook to enter the 
basin and to obtain the necessary infor- 
mation. The passion of this brave and 
eccentric young man for maritime ad- 
yenture was unconquerable. He had 
solicited and obtained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, and had accompanied the ex- 
pedition in his own yacht, the Peregrine, 
renowned as the masterpiece of ship- 
building. Cutts, who had distinguished 
himself by his intrepidity in the Irish 
war, and had been rewarded with an 
Irish Peerage, offered to accompany 
Caermarthen. Lord Mohun, who, desin. 
ous, it may be hoped, to efface by hon- 
ourable exploits the stain which a shame- 
ful and disastrous brawl had left on his 
name, was serving with the troops as 
a volunteer, insisted on being of the 
arty. The Peregrine went into the 
i with its gallant crew, and came 
out safe, but not without having run 
greatrisks. Caermarthen reported that 
the defences, of which, however, he had 
seen only a small part, were formidable. 
But Berkeley and Talmash suspected 
that he overrated the danger. They 
were not aware that their design had 
long been known at Versailles; that an 
army had been collected to oppose 
them; and that the greatest engineer 
in the world had been employed to for- 
tify the coast against them, They 
therefore did not doubt that their troo 
might easily be put on shore under the 
protection of a fire from, the ships. On 
the following morning Caermarthen was 
ordered to enter the bay with eight 
vessels, and to batter the French works. 
Talmash was to follow with about a 
hundred boats full of soldiers. It soon 
appeared that the enterprise was even 
more perilous than it had on the pre- 
ceding day appeared to be. Batteries 
which had then escaped notice opened 
on the ships a fire so murderous that 
several decks were soon cleared. Great 
bodies of foot and horse were discerni- 
ble; and, by their uniforms, they ap- 
peared to be regular troops. The young 
Rear-Admiral sent an officer in all haste 
to warn Talmash. But Talmash was so 
eompletely possessed by the notion that 
the Drench were not prepared to repel 
an attack, that he disregarded all cau- 
tions. and would not even trust his own 
eyes. He felt sure that the force which 
he saw assembled on the coast was a 
mere rabble of peasants who had been 
brought together in haste from the sur- 
rounding country. Confident that these 
mock soldiers would run like sheep be- 
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fore real soldiers, he ordered his men to 
pull for the land. He was soon unde- 
ceived, A terrible fire mowed down 
his troops faster than they could get on 
shore. He had himself scarcely sprung 
on dry ground when he received a~ 
wound in the thigh from a cannon-ball, 
and was carried back to his skiff. His 
men re-embarked in confusion. Shi 
and boats made haste to get out of the 
bay, but did not succeed till four hun- 
dred sailors and seven hundred soldiers 
had fallen. During many days the 
waves continued to throw up pierced 
and shattered corpses on the beach of 
Brittany. The battery from which Tal- 
mash received his wound is called to 
this day the Englishman’s Death. 

“The unhappy general was laid on 
his couch; and a council of war, was 
held in his cabin. He was for going 
straight into the harbour of Brest an 
bombarding the town. But this sug- 
gestion, which indicated but too clearly 
that his judgment had been affected by 
the irritation of a wounded body and a 
wounded mind, was wisely rejected by 
the naval officers. The armament re- 
turned to Portsmouth. There Talmash 
died, exclaiming with his last breath 
that he had been lured into a snare by 
treachery. The public grief and indig- 
nation were loudly expressed. The na- 
tion remembered the services of the 
anfortunate general, forgave his rash- 
ness, pitied his sufferings, and execrated 
the unknown traitors whose machina- 
tions had been fatal to him. There were 
many conjectures and many rumours. 
Some sturdy Englishmen, misled by na- 
tional prejudice, swore that none of our 
plans would ever be kept a secret from 
the enemy while French refugees were 
in high military command. Some zea- 
lous Whigs, misled by party spirit, 
muttered that the Court of Saint Ger- 
mains would never want good intelli- 
gence while a single tory remained in 
the Cabinet Council. The real criminal 
was not named; nor, till the archives 
of the House of Stuart were explored, 
was it known to the public that Tal- 
mash had perished by the basest of all 
the hundred villanies of Marlborough.* 

“Yet never had Marlborough been 
less a Jacobite than at the moment when 
he rendered this wicked and shamefal 
service to the Jacobite cause. It may 
be confidently affirmed that to serve the 
banished family was not his object, and 
that to ingratiate himself with the ban- 
ished family was only his secondary 
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object. His primary object was to force 
himself into the service of the existing 
government, and gain possession o 
those important and lucrative places 
from which he had been dismissed more 
than two years before. He knew that 
the country and the parliament would 
not patiently bear to see the English 
army commanded by foreign generals. 
Two Englishmen only had shown them- 
selves fit for high military posts, himself 
and Talmash. If Talmash were de- 
feated and disgraced, William would 
searcely have a choice. In fact, as soon 
as it was known that the expedition had 
failed, and that Talmash was no more, 
the general cry was that the king ought 
to receive into his favour the accom- 
plished captain who had done such 
, good’ service at Walcourt, at Cork, and 
at Kinsale. Nor can we blame the mul- 
titude for raising the ery. For every- 
body knew that Marlborough was an 
eminently brave, skilful, and successful 
officer, But very few persons knew 
that he had, while commanding William’s 
troops, while sitting in William’s coun- 
cil, while waiting in William’s bed- 
chamber, formed a most artful and 
dangerous plot for the subversion of 
William’s throne; and still fewer sus- 
pected the real author of the recent 
calamity, of the slaughter in the Bay of 
Camaret, of the melancholy fate of Tal- 
mash. The effect therefore of the foul- 
est of all treasons was to raise the trai- 
tor in the public estimation. Nor was 
he wanting to himself at this conjunc- 
ture. While the Royal Exchange was 
in consternation at the disaster of which 
he was the cause, while many families 
were clothing themselves in mourning 
for the brave men of whom he was the 
murderer, he tepaired to Whitehall, 
and there, doubtless with all that grace, 
that nobleness, that suavity, under 
which lay, hidden from all common ob- 
servers, a seared conscience and a re- 
morseless heart, he professed himself the 
most devoted, the most loyal, of all the 
subjects of William and Mary, and ex- 
pressed'a hope that he might, in this 
emergency, be permitted to offer his 
sword to their majesties. Shrewsbury 
was very desirous that the offer should 
be accepted; but a short and dry an- 
swer from William, who was then in 
the Netherlands, put an end for the 
present to all negotiation. About Tal- 
mash the king expressed himself with 
generous tenderness. ‘The poor fel- 
low’s fate,’ he wrote, ‘has affected me 
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much. Ido not indeed think that he 
managed well; but it was his evident 


f desire to distinguish himself that im. 


pelled him to attempt impossibilities,’”* 


We are willing to accept this pas- 
sage as the battle ground on which 
to decide the question how far Lord 
Macaulay’s treatment of evidence en- 
titles him to confidence as an his. 
torian. We do so for two reasons, 
First, it is selected by Lord Macaulay 
himself as the strongest case against 
Marlborough ; and secondly, the evi- 
dence lies in a very narrow com 
and is to be found on the shelves of 
every ordinary library. The reader 
may therefore — judge for him- 
self, and from a short examination 
supply himself with a measure bh 
which to gauge the amount of pe 
dence to be placed in other state- 
ments, ~ 

The charges are four in number, 

I. That Marlborough, making use 
of certain sources of information pe- 
culiar to himself, discovered the de- 
sign of the government to make a 
descent upon Brest, and revealed it 
to James, and through him to Louis. 

II. That the information so com- 
municated by Marlborough enabled 
the French Government to take such 
steps, and that they did thereupon 
take such steps as rendered the expe-. 
dition abortive. 

III. That Talmash was by these 
means “lured into a snare,” and, to 
use Lord Macaulay’s own words, 
‘perished by the basest of all the 
hundred villanies of Marlborough.” 

IV. That Marlborough was thus 
the real author of the slaughter in 
Camaret Bay, and “the murderer of 
Talmash,” his object. being to get rid 
of Talmash as a personal rival, and 
to force himself back into the service 
of the Government and the posses- 
sion of the important and lucrative 
places from which he had been dis- 
charged two years before. 

It is impossible to deepen the 
shades of this picture. If it be true, 
Marlborough was a monster of de- 
pravity; if it be false, and if it can 
be shown that Lord Macaulay had 
before him the evidence showing its 
falsehood, we should be sorry to put 
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into plain English what Lord Mac- 
aulay must be held to be in the esti- 
mation of all honest men. 

To fix this charge upon Marl- 
borough, Lord Macaulay relies upon 
the revelations contained in the 
Stuart Papers. Until the archives 
of that house were explored, the 
“real criminal” was not named, nor 
“was it known to the world that 
Talmash had perished by the basest 
of all the hundred villanies of Marl- 
borough.”* 

These papers, therefore, are the 
authority upon which Lord Macaulay 
relies, and we shall proceed to show 
from these very papers that every 
one of the charges is groundless; 
that the guilt of one man has been 
laid upon the shoulders of another; 
that the “real criminal” has been 
shielded; that evidence has been 
garbled; that facts have been sup- 
pressed, and the whole transaction so 
distorted and disfigured, that it is im- 
possible to recognise its true features. 
These are grave charges. .If we do not 
conclusively establish their truth, 
upon our heads be the responsibility. 

In the original Stuart Papers, pub- 
lished by Macpherson, under the date 
of May 1694,t is a report headed 
“Accounts brought by Captain Floyd, 
lately arrived from England.” 

Floyd was groom of the bedcham- 
ber to James, and was much em- 
ployed by him as an emissary to his 
adherents in England.{ “ In the be- 
ginning of March” 1694,§ Floyd, by 
the direction of James, went to Eng- 
land and sought interviews with 
Russell, Shrewsbury, Godolphin, and 
Ohurchill.} Of these four, all, ex- 
cept Churchill, held office under 


William. Russell was First Lord of * 


the Admiralty and High Admiral. 
Shrewsbury had just received from 
William the seals of office as Secre- 
tary of State, the King saying as he 
placed them in his hands, “I know 
you are a man of honour, and if you 
undertake to serve me, you will do 
so faithfully ;”"—at the same time 
raising him to a dukedom, and con- 
ferring upon him the Garter. 7 
Godolphin was first Lord of the 
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Treasury. Churchill alone was out 
of office, and in disgrace, having only 
just been released from a prison, in 
which he had been confined on a 
charge notoriously false, and sup- 
ported by the most infamous perjary. 

Churchill received Floyd with ex- 
pressions of loyalty and attachment 
to James, and of contrition for his 
conduct towards him. Beyond these 
general and vague protestations, Floyd 
received nothing from Chareliill. He 
derived no information whatever from 
him. It is important to keep this 
fact in view, as it throws light upon 
the whole of Marlborough’s conduct 
with regard to the exiled family. It 
may be admitted in the outset that 
his correspondence with the Court of 
St. Germains can on no ground be 
justified, but no single instance can be 
pointed out in which James derived 
any benefit from that correspondence. 
Marlborough was throughout faith- 
ful to William, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say he was faith- 
ful to England and to the cause of 
religious and political freedom, in all 
his acts, Fair words and fallacious 
promises he unhappily lavished upon 
James, and his character must bear 
the stain of his having done so. 

Floyd then went to Russell, who 
received him with warm protestations 
of devotion to the cause of the exiled 
family, backed by many oaths and 
ionpeteenee ‘ 

hrewsbury, through his mother 

the Countess, assured Floyd that he 
had only accepted office under Wil- 
liam, ‘in order to serve James more 
effectually thereafter!” But thecon- 
versation with Godolphin was the 
most important. The First Lord of 
the Treasury received the emissary 
of James “in the most affectionate 
manner imaginable,” and informed 
him “that Russell would be j= 
appear before Brest: the land-officers 
being of opinion that the place might 
be insulted [i. e. assaulted], although 
the sea-officers were of a different opi- 
nion; that this would give a just pre- 
text to his Most Christian Majesty 
Louis] to send troops to that place.”** 

loyd adds, “ he reiterated his protes- 
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tations with the greatest loyalty to 
your majesty.” 

There is evidence which fixes the 
date of this conversation between 
Godolphin and Floyd within a very 
narrow compass. Floyd, as we have 
seen, went to England at the begin- 
ning of March. Immediately after 
giving the account of his conversation 
with Godolphin, he goes on to nar- 
rate one which took place with the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, in which 
she alludes to the prorogation of Par- 
liament as a future event, without 
any expression from which it can be 
inferred that it was immediately to 
be expected. Parliament was, in fact, 
prorogued on the 25th of April.* So 
that we have it clearly established 
that the conversation between Floyd 
and Godolphin was at any rate some 
time before thatday. Floyd returned 
to France, reported his proceedings 
to James and the Earl of Melfort, by 
the latter of whom his report was 
translated into French, and “ carried 
to Versailles on the 1st of May 1694.” t 
Taking into account the time thus 
occupied, the rate of travelling in 
those days, and bearing in mind the 
conversation with Lady Shrewsbury, 
it may fairly be inferred that Godol- 
phin’s information was given to the 

nt of James not later than the 
middle of April. It unquestionably 
reached Louis on the 1st of May. 

Marlborough’s letter, which Lord 
Macaulay treats as being the result 
of secret sources of information to 
which he alone had access—as the 
first communication of the design to 
Louis—as the occasion of the steps 
taken by the French government for 
the fortification of Brest—the cause | 
of the failure of the expedition, and 
of the death of Talmash—was not 
written until the 4th of May, three 
days after Louis was in possession of 
the formal report drawn up by Mel- 
Sort from Floyd's narrative, and 
weeks after Godolphin had betrayed 
the whole scheme to the emissary of 
James. 

Marlborough’s letter is not dated; 
but the compiler of the Life of 
Jamest and Lord Macaulay himself § 
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concur in assigning the 4th of May 
as the date; and what appears to 
show conclusively that they are cor- 
rect is, that Marlborough says “ Rus- 
sell sails to-morrow.” Russell did, 
in fact, sail on the 5th of May.| Marl. 
borough says that he had only learnt 
the news he sends on the very day on 
which he writes. If so, Louis was in 
possession of the intelligence before 
Marlborough. It may be said that 
Marlborough was equally guilty in 
intention—that Godolphin had mere- 
ly forestalled him in the wicked act. 
That is not the question we are dis- 
cussing. At present we are inquiring 
whether Lord Macaulay has or has 
not given a true account of the trans- 
action. But even this charge cannot 
be maintained. It is far more con- 
sistent with the fact of Marlborough’s 
intimacy with Godolphin, and with 
his conduct on other occasions, to 
suppose that he was acquainted with 
the design upon Brest, but concealed 
it until he thought, as was the fact, 
that revealing it could do no harm. 
He might well suppose that informa- 
tion conveyed only the day before 
Russell sailed, would be of no service, 
The fact is, that the letter of Marl- 
borough was perfectly harmless. The 
French Oourt had long before been 
informed, not only by Godolphin, but 
also by Lord Arran,T of the design 
upon Brest. They had taken pre- 
cautions to fortify the place, and 
it was perfectly well known to Wil- 
liam and to Talmash that they had 
done 80. 

William, writing to Shrewsbury on 
the 18th of June, after the failure of 
the attempt, says, “You may easily 
conceive my vexation when I heard 
the repulse our troops had expe- 
rienced in the descent near Brest; 
and although the loss is very incon- 
siderable, yet in war it is always 
mortifying to undertake anything 
that does not succeed; and I own 
to you that I did not suppose they 
would have made the attempt without 
having well reconnoitred the situation 
of the enemy to receive them ; since 


they were long apprised of our in- 
tended attack, ond wale 
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parations for defence ; for what was 
ticable two months ago was no 
er 80 at present,” * 

Shrewsbury in reply says, “I never 
was so entirely satisfied with the de- 
sign upon Brest as to be surprised at 
its miscarrying, especially since the 
enemy had so much warning to pre- 
pare for their defence. But I always 
concladed it was not to be attempted, 
in case their preparations had made 
it so impracticable as it is related 
now to appear to those who viewed 
it from the ships, but that then they 
had full power to try what could be 
dene on any other part of the coast 
they should find more feasible, though 
the advantage should not altogether 
be so considerable as seizing a post at 
Brest.” + 

William’s next letter (which Lord 
Macaulay quotes) says, “ I am indeed 
extremely affected with the loss of 
poor Talmash ; for although I do not 
approve of his conduct, yet I am of 
opinion that his too ardent zeal to 
distinguish himself induced him to 
attempt what was impracticable.”} 

These letters distinctly negative 
Lord Macaulay’s assertion that the 
leaders of the attack upon Brest 
were “ not aware that the design had 
been long known at Versailles.”§ 
It is impossible that William could 
have written the letters we have 
quoted—that he could have used 
such expressions as that the enemy 
had been “long apprised of the in- 
tended attack ”—that the plan was 

racticable *‘ two months ago”—that 

e could have commented as he did 
upon the conduct of Talmash—if, as 
Lord Macaulay asserts, Talmash had 
been led into a snare, or if the first 
information had been conveyed to 
the French court by a letter written 
on the 4th of May, the day before 
Talmash set out on the expedition. 
On the contrary, William treats Tal- 
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mash throughout as neriaal braved a 
danger which he knew, and which he 
ought not to have encountered with- 
out farther precautions. 

Nor is this all, Burchett, the au- 
thority to whom Lord Macaulay re- 
fers, narrates with great particu- 
larity the attack upon Camaret Bay : 
observes upon the “early advice” 
which had been given to the French 
of the intended attack ; and uses no 
expression whatever from which it 
can be inferred that there was any 
surprise in the matter. Lord. Caer- 
marthen, in his Jowrnal,| states that 
they found the place stronger than 
they had anticipated, and describes 
the precautions advised by Cutts and 
neglected by Talmash, but he never 
intimates that there was any suspi- 
cion of treachery or “snare.” Lord 
Caermarthen also gives an account of 
the death of Talmash, but is alto- 
gether silent as to the exclamation 
which Lord Macaulay asserts the 
dying general made “ with his last 
breath, that he had been lured into a 
snare by treachery.” 

Lord Macaulay appears to have 
derived his account of the death of 
Talmash from Oldmixon, of whom 
he elsewhere says that “ it is noto- 
rious that of all our historians he is 
the least trustworthy.”7 

All the other accounts simply state 
that Talmash died like a gallant sol- 
dier (as he undoubtedly was), “ more 
concerned for the ill success of the: 
action than for the loss of his own 
life.** Oldmixon goes into more 
minute particulars, on what autho- 
rity does not appear; but though 
Lord Macaulay has clearly derived 
his account from Oldmixon, the two 
historians directly contiadict each 
other. 

Waiving for the present the ques- 
tion of how far Oldmixon is entitled 
to credit, let us see what his account 
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correctly, He quotes the above letter thus: “The poor fellow’s fate has 


me much. 


I do not, indeed, think he ma 
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is. “‘ The brave general, Talmash, was precautions imaginable, by p 


moors 
vared ita 
days after. 
hiunselé.. betrayed. ....His), last. words 
were very remarkable, and..prove, be- 
yond all apeniHon the correspondence 
Wa French. had, with.some of King 
illign’ ’ Council, $I die, contented,’ 
said, he, ‘having done.my duty, in, the 
service of a,good prince, but Lam very 
sorry the government is betrayed.’ He 
knew,,.who..were,, the traitors, and 
named then, to.,,a, person |awho, stood 
at his bedside, that, he jaight discover 
wan to.Queen Mary in his, Majesty’s 
soon that she; might be,upon, her 
Agpinat t; these. pernicious. coun- 
ti reba had. retarded the descent, 
at Tagans, .giyen, trance 

te so 4m pay Brest, as to, render 
all aprroate to it impracticable,’* 
Now,, if ».this, ..account,.. is..,true, 
gone B ies correspondence. with 
Imash xeferred,. were, {+.of 
Kine ng et. 8 @0 ape, “which Marl- 
borough was not. The traitors. whom 


ponneee ; and. being ¢on- 
Tygpontle died. there a few 


he “knew. and named” to, the, name- 
sl whe, stood; by his bed- 


were, “ pernicious, counsellors,” 
0 had jaccess, to, the. Queen, which 
plhorowgh, ine: not... . They were 
persons She ad We retarded, the  de- 
scent, a7 y that means given France 
time BRA, fortify, Brest.” This, Marl- 
borongh never had ,the power to do, 
and has never been..agcused.of doing, 
even by Lord Maan ¥,, Iba 4 clear, 
therefore, that, if ‘Talmash did, as 
an asserts,: ‘ exclaim 
with his last, yreath that "he had be ‘e 
Inyo antag a snare;.by treachery,” 
alsa declared that, that treason, was 
per, pal trated, bye person who. by no 
A arlborough— 
voasibly Conte peal Shrew 


¥ pensihy Rett Pub clearly and 
inetly, not, | 
At is, St cians fe. of Wil: 
liam, published immediately after his 
death and: about eight years after 
these ¢yents had paced place, that 
“ it was eommon talk at London and 
elsewhere, long before. the, fleet went 
ot that the d Sst was upon Brest, 
and that the French elves. were 
80 sensible of it that they took all the 


t.is.certain. he believed™ 


batteries, making, peel Sno ant 
bringing numerous, bodies of regular 
troops to defend themseloes against 
the smpending danger.” t 

Ralph, referring , to, Boyer, states 
that it was,‘ tewn-talk: in, London 
some, months _— if, Was; put. im 
exeqution.”} Kennet§$ mses the same 
expression, and adds, that: .‘+,it is ears 
tain that the French had, time te pro- 
vide themselves against the design.” 
Luttrell, ia giving an aecount of ,the 
despatch which ; brought the.tidings 
of the defeat, says : ‘ The. French eer- 
tainly, knew, of our design,..haying 
abont. 10,000 foot, and, 4000, horse.of 
veteran saldiers encamped there ever 
since the 22nd of April, and 10,090 
militia within the town. ; Vanban,the 
engineer, was also.there, and fortified 
every pass.” . Here, then, we have, the 
united testimony of.egntemporary his- 
torians—of Floyd, of Shrewsbury,,of 
James, and of | ial the de- 
sign upon Brest had been long known 
to the. French court; that the. pre, 
cautions taken, in consequence, by the 
government of that. country, were 
known. to the English; government; 
that, it. was towurtalk in-London, long 
before the fleet,sailed, that Brest was 
their, destination, We have, Godol- 
phin’s communiestion,;to. Floyd. ia 
April, Lord Arran’s to, James, some 
time before; we -haye.the, 1st, of, May 
distinctly fixed as the,date of a formal 
communication to Louis; we hayethe 
fact of troops. being , assembled, in - 
April—of the. fortification,,of Brest, 
not, hurried,,and imperfect, ybut, perr 
formed with, ‘skill, deliberation,, 
completeness ; we "find Lord, 
lay citing, the very, authorities pm 
whose; pages these facts appear,.and 
yet, deliberately asserting, that, the 
secret was faithfally,kept until, Marl- 
borough, through, some secret chan- 
nels, discovered it.on the 4th of May, 
the. very day before.the fleet sailed, 
and “ instantly” revealed it to James, 
and that the failure ofthe expedition 
and the death of Talmash were. con- 
sequent upon. .the, information. thus 
conveyed ! 

Let us turn. to, Lord Macaulay's 
narrative, and.see, how he treats. this 
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transaction. Godolphin and Shrews- 
pury were high in office and deep in 
the confidence of William. The reader 
will seek in vain in the narrative of 
Lord Macaulay for any indication of 
their share in the transaction. The 
opprobrium due to their treachery is 
showered down upon the head of 
Marlborough, who, as we have seen, 
held no office, who was forbidden the 
royal presence, who was but just lib- 
erated from the Tower, who might 
well feel incensed at the ingratitude 
of the monarch whom he had helped 
to place upon the throne, and be 
readily pardoned for expressing con- 
trition for his desertion of his former 
master. 

It must be admitted that in no 
view of the case can the conduct of 
Marlborough in this transaction be 
justified. But his offence seems ra- 
ther to have been against James, in 
secking credit for a service of no 
value, than against William; and 
we must not weigh too nicely the 
conduct of a man whose head was in 
peril between two equally implacable 
sovereigns. It must be remembered, 
too, that at this time a large propor- 
tion of the people of England still 
considered James as their rightful 
sovereign; that the Dutch troops of 
William were foreigners, and looked 
upon by many in the light of ene- 
mies and invaders, as much as the 
French troops of Lonis. The cor- 
respondence of Marlborough with 
James must therefore be regarded 
as an offence of a very different cha- 
racter from what it would have been 
had it been carried on with a foreign 
potentate, or had Marlborough, like 
Russell, Shrewsbury, and Godolphin, 
enjoyed the confidence of William. 
Prizing as we do the benefits. con- 
ferred upon us by the Revolution, 
we are apt to forget in how different 
a light from ourselves those regarded 
William who had seen him only a 
few years before placed on the throne, 
in compliance, it is true, with reli- 
gious and political necessity, but no 
Jess truly by means of treachery and 
falsehood, from the stains of which, 
unbappily, Marlborough himself was 
not free. 

Our present task, however, is not 
to determine the very difficult ques- 
tion of what amount of blame is 
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justly to be awarded to Marlborough, 
but to examine how far confidence 
can be placed in even the most s 
cific and deliberate statements Of 
Lord Macaulay. Nothing can ex- 
ceed in minuteness of detail and 
sitiveness of assertion this particulir 
charge against Malborough. At the 
same time it is difficult to say whe- 
ther it excels most in the suggestio 
Jalsi or in the suppressio veri. It is 
not true that it was by means Of 
Marlborough’s information that the 
French Government were enabled to 
fortify Brest;— it is not true that 
Talmash was lured into a snare ;—it 
is not true that he and Berkeley were 
in ignorance that the desigu upon 
Brest was known at Versailles, and 
that steps had been taken for de- 
fence;— it is not true that Marl- 
borough was the cause of the fuilure 
of the expedition, or of the death of 
Talmash ;—and it is a monstrous aud 
a foul calumny that Marlborough was 
his “murderer.” The instances 6f 
“suppressio veri” are almost as re- 
markable. The treachery of Shrews- 
bury is suppressed ; the treachery of 
Godolphin is suppressed. The reader 
would never discover from Lord Mac- 
aulay’s narrative that either of them 
had anything whatever to do with 
the transaction. Floyd's intelligence 
is suppressed; Lord Arran’s infor- 
mation is suppressed ; Melfort’s com- 
muvication to Louis is suppressed ; 
the fact of the fortification of Brest 
in April is suppressed; the corre- 
spondence between William arid 
Shrewsbury is garbled; and the dy- 
ing words of Talmash, which afford 
the clearest proof of the ionocence 
of Marlborough, are distorted into 
evidence of his guilt ! 

We would willingly suppose that 
Lord Macaulay had been misled by 
other historians who might have 
been biassed by the party feelings of 
the day. But this unhappily is im- 
possible. He quotes and refers to 
the very docaments we have laid 
before the reader—the very docu- 
ments that disprove his assertions. 
The evidence was in his hands which 
proves incontestibly that James was 
in possession of the information in 
April ; that Godolphin had communi- 
cated it to Floyd duriog that month, 
and that Louis was in possession of 
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it certainly not later than the first of 
May; that it was known to the 
English Court that the French King 
was aware of their* fbteiitions, ‘and 
that precautions bad been taken for 
the protection of Brest.''“Yet “Lord 
Macaulay, persis's, year, after, year, 
rtd edition: after’ edition, \in reiter- 
ating ‘this’ ronstroud accusation — 
@ekignktes this as “the foulest of 
treasons,” “the ‘basest of the hnndred 
illaniés Of Matiborough,” and showers 
down ‘upon him’ such appellations as 
traitér,’ ‘* criminal,” aod | * mur- 
derer™ 1° 7°" ay 
“We haye been amongst those who 
ave’ shared. most deeply in the ‘uni- 
etal stra due to the genins 
and eloquente of Lord Macaulay, In 
his’ dwn department we still, regard 
td a3 “uitivalled.. He “is beyond 
dbmparisdu the greatest master of 
Brilliant ' ‘and! wiscropulous fiction 
that has! ever adorned the langnage 
GF ‘disgraced: the Titerature, of Hing- 
Hand: It's impossible for, any Engiish- 
tian—it js inspossible for ‘any honest 
Beast rise. from.\a perasal of this 
tiack ‘upon’ Marlborough, and). an 
sximindtion ‘of the ‘epidetice upon 
rhich’ it ‘rests, without , feelings of 
Gi deepest fndigiation. | 
"Flere, ‘for ‘the present, we, pause. 
We. have dane enough to, put, the 
reader “upon his gtard as to, how he 
accepts even, the médst enigrnt and 
pdsitive assertions of Lord Macaulay, 
@to ‘show the kind of services to 
tier ‘Which /have been deemed 
worthy of ‘being rewarded: by a, peer- 


é, ot 

"The ‘mischief done is intalculable. 
Pfubably’ nd book’, that, bas issued 
fed the. press ‘since: the. Waverley 

Ovels, has had ‘so dniversal a ¢iren- 
lation ‘as Lord Macatilay’s History, 
Berend hperiokumys 
# lias entered into aod corrap e 
Fife: bt i of sldehy Wereh re, Lord 
Macaulay has” protlaimed to the 
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whole civilised world, in tones which 
reach its remotest corners, that the 
first of England’s military com. 
manders, one of ‘the greatest of her 
statesmen and diplomatists, the man 
who, at @ period of peril to our reli- 
gious and, political, freedom, . wielded 
more than ; sovereign, power,, and, to 
whom we, owe more.perhaps than to 
any one other man the. blessings. we 
most prize, was @ “ prodigy of turpi- 
tude ;” * that be was stsined.. wit 
eyery vice);that, most degrades, 
Manity ;;that he was a. profligate, 
cheat, 9,.traitor, .and a ..murdergr, 
Lord Maeaulay +- we. say. it. deliber 
ately—bas stated this, hiring ek 
him apd referring to , the. .very,daga- 
ments which prove, the falsehood .of 
these charges, The, antidote, to this 
poison :may., work slowly, but it, will 
work surely, .Many.years.may 
before the still small .voice of, truth 
can be distinetly.. heard, abeye. 4 
torrent, of eloquent declamation. anc 
the din, of;,popular applause, .. Lord 
Macaulay, probably. for his. life, may 
enjoy tbe, triumph of: baving ;success- 
fully beld up the,greatest.of Hpulish 
geerals, to the contempt,and execra- 
tion of the. world. ,. The hour.of retri- 
bution may be distant, but it, ig, cer- 
tain. .Repntations..such. as that, of 
Marlborough. cannot die, and the 
avenging. spirit ; lives .and_, breathes 
in thousands, of manly and) honest 
hearts... Even, now; we. hear, on all. 
sides “marmurs. which. grow, deeper 
and * louder. each , succeeding, . year, 
which, shape. and ,syllable themaelges 
into. the, expression of .a growing, 
belief, . gradually: . finding....utterance 
from the lips, of, men. who read. and 
think, dbat..wherever party, interests 
or , personal. ..predilections . or, aver- 
sions ivterfere, Lord, Macaulay.is not 
to; be. trusted, either;to. narrate: facts 
accurately, to, state, evidenee_ truly, 
or, to award the jadgment of Histosy 
with impartiality, ., nomen 
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CHAPTER VIII.—THE FLIGHT, afl 


ScardenY' an hour after ‘the struggte 
between Cuthwin and the Crusader 
in “tha “Basket-maker’s “hut,” Father 
Giatoio might have Been. keen’ to 
enter jit. He knew tothing of what 
had passed’ theres but he'had paused 
iv’ bis “walk from’ the“Manor more 
that ontes a8 “hé observed figures 
moving rapidly in the’ meadows: be- 
yond, Swhich were thofe’ of* some “of 
the patty engaged in the ‘search for 
the’ deer-stealer ; and it was not uttil 
he ‘hid redontoitred ‘the position caré- 
fully; that’ he ‘at last presented -him- 
self at the door; for ‘ft would by no 
idanis ‘have’ shited him to huve ‘hig 
own cOmmiiticetions with the occn- 

hots Of the ‘hit’ made public. tle 
hickéed “hastily; and’ without. wait- 
ing for any’réply, pulledthe leathern 
thong which itoved' the latch, and 
adihitted Himeelf.’ Fei peed hardly be 
said» that’ neither “the basket maker 
nor’ his ‘wife ‘were “within.” Cathwin 
himselfowas ‘at’ that moment lying’ ih 
one’ of the broad shallow meres near 
Lowedte, ‘like some’ amphibious ani, 
tial, with nothing! above the water 
extept ‘his héad, “wnd ‘that cunningly 
hidden bya small patch 'f reeds ; 
perfectly" ‘secure’ in’ his” hiding-place, 
aslong a8 he could tpaintain his posi- 
tion’; and! hig datly habits’ had made 
him “almost insensiblé'to ‘the | bodily 
discomfort,“while be feared’ the wrath 
of ‘his liege lord Sit’ Goilfrey ‘(and 
with good “peaton) évett’ more than ‘his 
old énéiny. thé aga.’ “So effectual 
was’ his ‘plat of concealment, that! his 
purkuers-“amongst’ whom Picot, it 
mist: bé‘Gonlessed, was not especially 
arderit,—though they continied their 
search ‘until dusk, ‘returned © at last 
unsuccessful. Swytha ‘was still cow- 
ering in the wood, exhausted more 
from terror than fatigue, amd afraid 
to return to the hut, or even to move, 
though in her case all danger was 
over. It did not surprise the Ital- 
ian to find the outer room unoccu- 
pied ; for even in their more legiti- 
mate occupations, the basket-maker 
‘and his wife were as much abroad 
a3 within; nor did the remains of 


bn’ ry olf 
the dim, light. y within, the hu 
bethathi the fact that Cath ik op 
em plo at, times in other bnsiz 
thay. tie baskeis, ‘seem, to strike jhig 
present, Visitor as, a. very roe 
startling. discovery : either vi 
béen thé’ Chaplain’s ree a 
quire how the sick. gnest. had, heen 
supplied with the ais food, ho 
shé néeded, ‘oF. me inate ined, a 
been © perfectl tiated with Rad 
fanetlon i ‘would hay ,b 
t in_ his é eyes for Sir. G eee 4% 
to have Jacked fet veni 
séasba, than that ft shog vag 
been forthcoming, at. that 
juncture, 


can stolen buck, seh Sih 


fu the peasant’s. oe 


body of the’ poor hound. | 
in aya Sade. teh “behind hi 
threw Open ‘thé door; and . 
uttering ‘an impatient, ejac atin LA 
tna de ‘ace a inh ‘ 
1ng'ex the able. eviden 
his uttawfal de Ni he 5 
door of. the Oe at uae os 
mae tt : again, Still pb receiving 
re ig 8 ane € opene 
ra jeter . tp : Hh, a 
She whom he. so was ther 
She ‘sat’ ; the low. ee han 
clasped ‘ together, ne her eyes. fixe 
upon ‘the dpposite wall, Se absorhe 
had ‘shé “been, as if seemed, in ht 
own thoughts, that she: had neither 
not heard, or heard as” ip, a. de 
the kdock which had annot inced, hj 
1k a started Saal er, fuet,, iat 
00 one: 8 Fi 
when ‘' f “enter ofits Tea - 
ut 


her.” riest. ei 
Ae belek ae Bia ats iaaae B87B¢ 
and’ saw the flash, es be 
cheek. . 

“Has the fever returned; Isota?* 
be: asked; in the low gentle tone 
which he had used in addressi 
Giulio, so different from his usu 
maoner, that many who had held 
ordinary converse with him might 
have failed to recognise the voice of 
the speaker—* How is it with you 
to-day, caramia? your looks alarm 
me.” 


yun 
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“Tam well,"she replied: quickly,— 
“quite well—better I would say.” 

_ Giacomo’ drew ‘near, took ‘her hand 

silenve; ‘and counted; the ‘beats of 
‘the '‘pulse:oShe forced ‘a’ smile, asoshe 
remarkedhis grave ‘and: anxious face. 
01] ene mrwch betters”) she said, 
more” quietly jo“ stronger ‘even than 
yesterday.” But her colour went 
‘abd ‘came, 

i. “Phe ‘priest ‘shook his: heads |! It 
js always thus,” he said'; you: over- 
rate ‘your’ own'strengtb, |) Nor: bave 

ou kept =, as'-quiet, mind and 
Sod, as Pobid ‘you,” “be continned, 
taken np! a “rosary sof large» black 
*exds” which Tay’ on’ the bed. by. her 
‘Bide, and ‘fisteg sbiseyes upon’ her 
‘with a ‘reproachfal smile. : 

“Bot I am better and stronger,” 
she’ replied, \taking «the rosary! from 
him,—‘“only. that) Tofelt some: little 
faintness a while ago; and:then your 
'gadden coming startled«ame.” 

He looked ‘at’ ber! still anxiously. 
*] ‘had: “etrely° thought,” | he’ said, 
“ you (might buve <léft- this :place to- 
“morrow, or'the next /day at farthest ; 
but ‘nowI> much doubt’ whether I 
dare risk the journey ;) we ‘must wait 
yet afew days longer.” 
eT othiokytecsaid ‘his: companion, 
hesitatinghy,:*E think EB might go: to- 
morrow—lI ‘am sarely strong enough ; 
oF am willing to: go, if you see fit.” 
‘Bhe cast hereyesupon the: ground, 
and trembled visibly. 

(S'-The’ priest looked! ato her: with 
_ péme* surprise.“ Strange !" he ex- 
claimed, ' speaking ‘to: himself: appa- 
rently, ratber than°to' heryand falling 
“Into “something, of -his» old: habitual 
tone Strange! . then: the mood is 
changed, it would seem 2): It was but 
yesterday, Isola,” that: you would 
scarcely’ listen ‘to’ me when I. showed 

u how absolutely ‘needful it! was, 
for every reason, that you should quit 
- this place at once—that ‘is,’ as. soon 
as’ might be with reasonable care for 
your ‘health ¢:and wow—I could ‘al- 
most fincy you were impatient to be 
otie! It. wae madness, as LE plainly 
“told you, nothing short of madness, to 
have come here ‘at all; bat ib would 
Be ‘little ‘Jess”for you to dream: of 
venturing on a night-joorney, such as 
ours must be, while your whole frame 
throbs as it does now, with what I 
much fear is a fresh access of fever. 
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Itis idle; I know, .to find fault with 
the ‘past; ‘bat would to heaven this 
last rashostep of -yours bad never. been 
taken! «-It):has:well-nigh) cost, you 
your life already, and it may yet cost 
you ‘what \you.,will, say you. valae 
more.” ‘“OhlGiacomo) mio!” gaid 
Isola, claspipg-both, her hands on, hig, 
and speaking with an. agonised, and 
entreating vehemence in her native 
Italian-+* forgive; me, but.. do not 
speak—do, not, try to reason. with 
mel: You) cannot, feel, you), cannot 
know-how should you?. the strong 
compulsion -.that has dragged.)..me 
hither! Youythink have. no pride, 
Giacomo, no woman’s shame; I haye 
+L loavbe and eurse myself,a bap- 
dred times in the. day; you. could 
never say to;me.one half the bitter 
words I heap upon myself! » You}+ 
forgive me,!what did I)say ? you-are 
never- bitter to \me—you never re- 
proach’ me, though I know what yeu 
must think; but I know it all,, and 
feel it. all; and do, not. spare | myself 
bot) L have: no. will, Giacomo, 
have po will! I:can do ‘no other, than 
I. have) done ;; ‘but J will go, ifpit 
please you, I will go!” She, flang 
herself, frdm:;hbim'on the rade couch, 
and: hid her face in an agony of. tears 
and shame. | shee 

He gently: raised, and tried:,to 
soothe ther. Ina few moments, byra 
strong effort of self-control, she was 
becoming ‘calm again, when. they 
heard the outer door open cautiously, 
and someone enter the hut. 

Giacomé sprang. up instinetiveély, 
and moved: towards the door of »the 
toom in’ which they were sitting. -fflt 
is! Cuthwin returned,” he. said .care- 
lessly, recovering himself. OT 

“ Swytha!”-: said a voice. without, 
+‘ Swytha;are you there ?” ( 

It wasnot the basket- maker's voice 
—that they both. knew at» onee. 
Giacomo >laid his. hand upon) she 
bolt ; his companion grasped his arm, 
pale and trembling. 

“Swytha!’ siid the voice again, 
ina louder tone; and then a hasty 
step approached the chamber door, 
and a hand tried its;fastenings. | »:/ 

The priest held» it firmly. closed: for 
a moment. or ‘two, with the look of a 
man hesitating as to his coursesof 
action, Then, motioning Isola.»to- 
wards the couch at the end of the 
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apartment, and raising his band as a 
warning to be silent, he fapidly drew 
from under his cloak a shortcbright 
dagger, and holding. it‘ so -as -stillto 
conceal it from observation, opened 
the door’ and stepped quietly oat, 
closing it behind him; and stood con- 
fronting’ the unex pected Visitant, 
culm and self. possessed, |” whatever 
thoughts might be passing» within 
him. 

Not so ‘the intrader)0i Startled :-he 
might'very naturally ‘have been, as 
the endden appearauce of thé Italian 
ji the doorway almost forcedw him 
backwards; but itswas csomething 
more than ' momentary: astonishment 
which made him recoil :yetaistep or 
two “further, when che orecognised 
Father Giacomo’s eyes; ‘brighter even 
than ustal, gleaming upon bim invthe 
twilight. 

“Keep off!” he'eried,floarishing 
the staff in his band witha! sortoof 1 
wild gesture of defence, but.dropping 
itvagain as’ he saw’ the »priest’s:ua- 


moved ‘demeanour — “saving! your | 


reverence, goodfather, how youstartle 
é'inan | — who would have thought: to 
met with your worship herd; ofvall ub- 
likely places ?” 

* Nay’ then, Master“ Pitot,” -re- 
tarned the. priest, “1:'mighb :rather 
ask, I think,—if I were.*corious:dn 
matters that concern me not —'what 
tight be the purposeof your visit — 
which seems, howevér, to !ibev some- 
(thing: ofa private and confidental 
nature e” 

Picot had staggered: baek among 
the displaced osier « bundles, and) was 
steadying his footing’ withosome ‘diffi- 
culty; ‘which might ‘a¢cotmtcfor ia de- 
gree of embarrassment and iwante of 
readiness in his:reply,'1 

“Well) the trath: is, fathery £ came 
here—Ciuthwit look youy bas*bronght 
himself into’ trouble Sir Godfrey 
had some ‘tidings this afternoon of-a 
stolen buck ; and we have corders: to 
take him, if he maybe found.” 

“And you came//here, ‘then)edor 
that purpose?!" Phe priest;had step- 
ped forwards so asi agaitpitd «bring 

mself' close to the-forester; and» was 
holding» him’ eaptivepas it: were, with 
his piercing glance: 


again rather uncomfortably —* I 
scarce expected, as I may say; to-find 


‘Young roe ;<but, he 
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him here —he gave us all theslip, and 
is gone eledr off, I reckon.” And be 
gave a brief: bat not very clear account 
ofthe aftetnenn’s adventure, )..) 
‘God hel phim, poor knave!’; said 
Giacomd:;)* but, you; my-good Piedt, 
like a trusty) serveut,;— having had 
your eye On:-his:(misdoings, for jsome 
time, Ithink-« you gave your master 
this information?” + :)‘) 
“ Why—no,” said Picot hesitating 
Still more! uncomfortably.~{‘ na + it 
was) not fromime Sir Godfrey heara dt 
tivst ;:0 had my-auspicions, it ja truer 
Treotifess: I bed suspicions, but-~? 5.7 
)) #Suspiciens ! ‘excellent Pieat, 
you! wrong sourselés prwhen, you. fad 
a peasant breiling venison, ‘it -bedomas 
rather more, than'a suspicion that,he 
makes himself rn free: ef cis Tones 


ft Holy Virgin? ‘anid «the, huater, 
makingian an attempt. to cross’ hituself, 

anay:l néver—"» iat 

“ Hold} aaid ison with do net 
wastexyour Oaths; I know all” . 

of Well !"isaid, Picot pall (re- 
covering bimselfa litle, and speaking 
more: ait?.ease! than, before; vif the 
devil’ will have it so, there be.no help 
for it. «Much good: there; comes,effha 
man being teuder-hearted b, . {tis the 
first: time, ag (1 remember me, I-ever. 
turned soft, dnd I warrant ..me,it sill 
be: the Jast,;. He said the child wes 
dying: with theofever, and; mine, did 
die+and he » begged hard of; me ; aad 
I swore him to| kill nought, Duke 
iconld :mever [stay 
his ‘hand there; Emigttihaxe knomp ; 
and ndwehe bes struck,as fine, oa, back 
as goes: withim our ibiberties | ,|;/ Haw 
thon: (hast) come ‘by. thy) knowledge, 
Father Giacomo, | thow,)canst,,,t¢ll 
better, than’ b’-- and) hei eyed,,,the 
chaplaim ;with his old! misgiving,-— 
“but: you muet een doy ‘by! worst, with 
ity if}at like,thee,”.;; : ¥ 

“Nay Rico,’ retapassh the priest ; ; 
+ had: L-meant you harm, remember, 
I could have, done it ere now. Lo 
notisay I thiak (much the, worae of 


TRO TSI 


rom, thats you came bere even) Be 


elp; 4 friend.in . trowble,; though). 
be somewhat, of a hardened ; Ser 
against) forest, awa. I,;have,, your 


osecret+—ifi you knewoall, .it;jis well 
“Nay;” replied iPicot; shuffling: 


for you that I-have ;. it hall: neat-aafe 
with>ime. «And now,’ he continued, 
laying :| his hand upon’ the annie’ F 
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shoulder, (E> have: my: seeret, too ; 
ond J think, I.may trust pou with; ro 
much -of| ityiat least, aswwih not bring 
you into trouble.» » htake ity you and 
your fellows shave, icharge | to} make 
farther ~seareh, dor: ithisi~ unlacky 
Gathwin??:> | 
-dt — and Henwald: will he: oni the 
Watch by daylight,” said Pieott +il 
gm to-Sin: Godfrey for further orders 
tenightd’: ovad 

*Torhight;.thent it, inhostbe be;” shid 
Giacomo, aftersome moments’ thoughts 
“2 need: pour service to-night, Picot; 
ithsballobe well paid; amd dowill not 
fdsget the;obligations” 1; h 

ot Lbitobe nought ageinst my lerd 
Sit Godfrey,’ said: the:forester; look- 
ing at liim-suapigioushyy9: 1». 

«*ia, ne, way Against Sir! Godfrey, 
nor, against ;apy,.man, rest assured. 
Wik. youd my. bidding?”- 

oftidowills? said) (Pieot.»Tfwhe did 
net hate, the cheplain Jess, he! feared 
him arere., .Giaeomo -was:\a ‘subtle 
observer of|;men’s Hvoks and) tones; 
and: hépeads ini-the :forester's brief 
reply « earnestness at); Jeast, »if: not 
gedd- will), dhe. knew that there: are 
oceasious | whem .abhow. of | implicit 


confidence becomes the, only safe pre- 
capbions ; fh». | 

itd haye a triend herve who: needs 
tdtake.a jytrney to-night, and. is too 


Ueto Wall;e.Four can provider me 
with a eafé beast; and) accompany: us 
yourself, aa far 23, We, shall ne¢d: your 
services.) 5 
vtok-willdo yeur extand if Tecan; 
said | Picotps* Reb Miller shuth>an 
easy -paced., mare, »bat; I: doubt. if he 
will :be over ready to loan) ler;though 
heowill do dscmuch, for (mécas for 
aby: man}, but) your) rererence” spoke 
ofpayment) and! Reb: will do! that for 
meney which ‘hé would scarce! do for 
goodwill.) enw 
ett Youyoshall; be paid libérally, 
Picot+—nevendoubt.ef thats bnt in 
thid: matten the: fewet we take ‘into 
cquncil the better. Keep tbe «money 
for. thyself,-aud ask no one’s leave for 
the hiring bat-the good | beast herself ; 
you, need no .guise,|to «the Miller’s 
stable but themoonlight, and Grissel 
hasidone a night’s swore i in your service 
béfore now.” 
»The. cbubter started, and made 
some, inaudible exclamation. What- 
ever. books: it was that the: chaplain 
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studied, they! contained, itr was, 
feetly-clear sto Pieot, very weienter da 
formation as»:to, his! own «daily Hlifey: \ » 
He began to bervery.geriously:ailapm.. 
ed, not 80) mucty from :fear of; Father: 
Giacomo’s: niakinguseof this in 
miation) te doobiny! any mischief wwith) 
Sie Godfrey;«as ferem) the »indefisite, 
dread) of ‘baning an! eye thus sunhac, 
turally conversant) with | his» private, 
actions, | Hisreligious) views) :ag far; 
as’ they went, had:a good deal off: the+ 
old :gloomp: pagan)» leavem;..and che: 
was beginning: ttoentertain a hervible: 
suspicions that fore s6merof ‘hie mis 
deeds he was being handed over, 
and «spirit, to dosthe-work: of :the -€¥il 
ope’: But::he dared: | not: shows dis>! 
obedience now; frown thaty time forth 
Father Giacomo.was hhis admobienaes 
master. 

The chaplain bad ealtulated: upon: 
his, advantage, rand: ‘used: it tov the’ 
full. «Aa hour: after: nightfall? hes 
said, * you willcbe ready here within: 
cali{idf any, of ypoursfellows should ber 
onthe watch to-night, |and seem likely’ 
to interfere|with.our muevements, you? 
will know-how) to-previde them with: 

occupation) in, some, other direction; 
our way will lie thtoug ly Lewcote.! om 

“ It.shall ‘be done, father,” saidy the 
forester,» with |bumble acquitsbenee; 
‘7 wil>not fail/you fj but: I. murt wait 
upon Sir Godfréymow, andi it will be 
datk within amboar.” : ili 

Picot: left:ithe but, and! the ehap+; 
lain, after making: | fast: the door'bes) 
hind bim, returned to Isola, whom hes 
found trembling with anxiety, but calm: 
and self-possessed. 

“ We have no choice left siou," did 
saids+"'this pluce is:noclonger safe for- 
yen}” ‘and: -hesvexphiineds that.the: 
basket-maker’ was a fugitive, and: that: 
the miserable: dwelling was liable até 
apy moment to bersearched. 

© B) kvew) it,” ‘shenbaidy and theres 
fore I: had made up my inind; as-L)was 
about to tell yon, to leavecit, if it: were 
possible, even’ this night.” »And she" 
tuld chim! sémething,: bat not all, of; 
Cuthwin’s discovery and» flighty’ “6 
amqiite!ready.” ‘She: looked up into 
hisfuce witha smile. | ve bet 

‘Yes, this very night it mast be,” 
said Giacomo; “it is a terriblecrisk; 
yet “better for you at this time: than 
discovery. » The air is wonderfully 
warm and still, and we must hope 
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thet) you’ will take: no berm. | And: 
now J:must Jeave you forie while,’ 
fori «must ‘to Ledysinede, to: make 
some hasty preparation! for! thissjour 
ney oD will: retara' aso quickly/as .& 
may; and, meanwhile cE: withdeave 
the: outer door wide open; you need 
seureé fear that: any search! will be 
made so 'sdon ;) but if: it: shauldso’ 


mischunce; ‘the only safetyovis ; that’ 
the! place’ should) appear! desertedi« 


Sw tia can hardly fail::to! come back: 
soon } warn’ ber ofothigy andonow—> 
try/torrest; and be hopeful,"iaciyod ess 

“I will pray,» said JIsblap as! he 
wentiout. W St ab 

He left her there’ ‘alone; weak and 
helpless; and with the consciousness 
thatoat any moment she might be: 
subjected» to rade vquestioning, or 
even actual violence, from any ofthe 
retainers’ of Ladysmede: svtvoi might 
distover herd Bot miserable: expe- 
rieb¢e had ‘steeled | her: netvesagainst 
theworst: sense of danger, and there 
was in) ber miod an agony, of other 
théaghts: which left no room’ for fear. 
She; drew forth again’: the» rosary 
which shad attracted’ Giacomo’s’ re- 
mark; bat after gazing atoit) for a 
motient; laid it aside again; asyif the 
strnggles of her soul) could: mot! be 
satistied: by any form of words, which 
it suggested ; and casting herselfvon 
her kuees befwre the littl: ivory cra- 
cifix that hung against. the’ wall, 
pressed her hot: brow against! it: uritil 
theshurp outlines almost eut the skin, 
and guve unconscious’ utterance ‘to 
her! bruken cries of supplication. 

“Son of man!” sheseried<+—* who 
didst suffer harman shame and! death ! 
have: pity on me +Holy: 'Virgin- 
muther, pray for,» met—-great has 
been! my gailt, and cob! bitter, bitter 
has obeen my povishmentd«:¥et in 
this, at least, I bave! not osinned-~. 
this vow have kept! J) made’ it in 
madness,- but I v-bave) never shrank 
from’ the’ burden of it, though thow 
kndwest/ it has Jain:héavy» on niel— 
give me iyet strength-vand«oh! : give 
me’ repentance!’ 

long) she leant there »motionless, 
and it was dark within thé chamber 
When ‘she arose. Shey made-sdme 
hasty ‘preparations for her flight, abd 
When Swytha’s stealthy sfdotstep was 
heard entering the hut, the was calm 
enough to rise and welcome the: terri- 
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fied woman; and even to offer her such 
poor comfort and’ encotragenient ‘age 
might tbe drawn: from 'thé! fact! oft 
Cuthwin’s ‘having! as. yet eluded’ capey 
ture:' Bat oSwytha was chilled sadz 
wearied: with’ ‘her: long’ hiding in the! 
wood, was soured and exasper 

by! ‘the savage’ theattnent ‘ehe trad) re- 
ceivedjoatid was tédoioch absorbed’ 
ati the mortent "in the bvelfishness' of 
her own sufferings to have any’ very? 
lively senséd-ofthér hustand's'danger, 
or ito oreceive cher yuest's’ kindly ex) 
pressions of: sympathy ip” the rhanndr” 
they ‘deserveds « The | fire, otod) “hadi 
gone out, and it costisomeotime and! 
paing to fekindle ‘ityioa protess! to 
which sheat donee! dévoted ber while” 
attention, scarcely’ corndeseending® tor 
reply ‘to. Isota's gemle words ‘further 
than by: indistinot monosy }ables: ande 
groans of suffering | As! the flaimd/ 
rosé; however, and ‘beyan to!'cratkle 
cheerfully: among: \ghé> dtp ° vhbries 
with whiech*she fed°dt;Her powers oft 
conversation, ‘such ©as?lthey 1»were)o 
seemdd “to: ‘return as 'she breoded overs 
the kindly warmth,and°she narrated,” - 
for: her» ‘listener's ° “ib forthatiats,” thes 
story of her own ‘danger atid deliverso 
anee, with thany @ broad) Swkon eutseo 
upon the Kuight of Ladysmedeas 
Then,: aod:not: before, she appeared 
tov interest ‘hersetf ino the, fate sof! 
Outhwin;:agd havingobeardall tiafii 
Isolay had: to commanivaté, broke ouby 
again into: a unixture of lament andz 
imprecation. Her anxiety foro here 
hisband tookthe form of ‘hear’ 
abuse; !:he was fool, anda’! foubs 
thief, for! méddling ‘with the! deer eto 
all; he iwouldinever take’ her warn+v 
ing; andsdowbly oa ‘fook atid | 'peora 
blind owl, for getting ’ bimbself founds 
out! / And nowthey! bad« driven ‘binvo 
out of ‘the country, and dhe should» bew 
left to starve-—what was to .beeomes 
of vher'?: Cuthavin -would(never Gare 
to come back ; and’ where was she te! 
finds ihim:? And thenp ‘turning thel! 
bitterness of her spirit sgainst Tsolapo 
—vexed::with her; perbaps,' because! 
she hed: listened | to :her ‘wid outberst!! 
of :passiom in silenes sand patience, - 
and:-had bot éven': it) neces! 4 
sary’ te ‘take mp ithe defence ‘of the! 
absent Cuthwin—who, if “he -hadb< 
been«within bearing, would: most: as- 
sutedly have replied: to: the -attacke’ 
with somewhat diffvrent: 9 
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she proceeded to imputecall their mis- 


fortanes .to) the having, tos.do),,with Ih 


folks; who. were too daiaty for ‘their 
ways of living; . ia ot 
owiinding ; ber, first, attempts at eon- 
solation so ungregiously, .reseived, 
Isola (had), relapsed, jinto ; her own 
thoughts, .which,.were bitter enough ; 
and | Swytha's whinicg,eom plaints aad 
reproaches,, had only. »been: listened 
to mechanically, .with».a dull feel- 
ing of disgust}; bat; now she ventured 
quietly, to remind; her) that the stolen 
venison had been firat brought, home 
for, the jsick child) from whom, in- 
deed, she had caught the! fever imme- 
diately on, ber.arrival,||, Had she been 
sequainted with the -previous. habits 
‘of the family; she. would have, known 
that, it..was,not the first, time. that 
Cuthwin bad taken advantage.of bis 
neighborhvad,.te: the, mere. and forest 
to. improve his ordinary fare. 

* It never ly child, good,” re- 
plied, the woman’; “ but.as for thee, 
—it be nought but the goody deer 
haunch and, wildfowl meat, that. my 
peor man chanced, hanging for, that 
hath kept, the) life’ in, those dainty 
limbs, I reckon.” 

There was enongh of truth in the 
peasant’s unfair;and ungracious taunt 
to, bring the ‘colour, into ber guest’s 
pale cheek, accustomed.,as ‘she was to 
the womad’s coarse speech) and ‘selfish 
nature, and; she foned it somewhat 
difficult to, -reply;:she feltthat. she 
Was unquestionably indebted largely 
for her recovery to Cuthwip's breach 
of forest laws, although it..was:no 
eare fur ber which bad. first/led him 
into such, dangerous, practices./ Nor 
could she: forget thatothey/had given 
her shelter under their roof, or that 
Swytha had: tended her in the .extre- 
mity of illness, though it: bad been 
with a) grudging service, which had 
been liberally paid. It would: have 
been useless, to:try:to convince S wy- 
tha of her injustice; which after all 
was bat one of the forms in which grief 
expresses itself in rude. and unreason- 
ing minds; and: she..was sorry to feel 
that she was leaving her in trouble 
which she was) powerless | to’ relieve, 
and which she could evea be accused 
of having brought upon. her; _Isola’s 
answer was in such gentle ‘tones as 
might have made her peace even with 
a harder nature. 
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“.am sorry.indeed,” bang: haf 
ave aby part. in odeadi or. 
Guthwin into, this distress salon ie 
you take comfort ;: he,is:in,eafe bid- 
ing, let us be sure; for: theo present; 
and I, will promise; you: thate Father 
Giacomo—and, @%) you dknew; i he shag 
wondrous means of getting. informa- 
tion—shall) seek him oat «when the 
search has cooled alittle, and provide 
you,bath with, semdi safe, sheltertend 
employment Out,|of alk) fean , of Sjr 
Godfrey's; vengeance.—-And, 1 shall 
not trouble you longer, Swythas«l 
am leaving, you tomight:”)y 2 ini 
The, woman, ,started,. ands :raiséd 
her head from, ber)hands i :probably 
she heard the intelligence} with seme 
regret.; if: sa; her;wegret» took, ithe 
same form ,as her distress: about, her 
husband. bit 
* Going away,” she said; ‘ay, 
go—gol, welcome | sorrow, and» 'fae- 
well friends |) we took thee in: im: thy 
trouble, and now ours is. come; and 
we might ¢hance to have some usepf 
thee,,’tis; Ged. be with ye!—Ay; go; 
I wonld not;seek to keep thee.” :\:/ 15 
“ Bat, good, Swytha, bethink thee; 
if I. were diseovered here, and) Sir 
Godfrey learnt, that you had.béen 
harbouring. me withoat -his; knew- 
ledge—Father Giacomo has told-you 
that | had the mishap to. anger :him 
in times past—I should only make him 
doubly bitter against. ye both, which 
I. should be right loth to, do; apd 
discovered I must surely, be«i now, 
were 1 to stay. It)is: for yourisakes 
and mine that I must gos. and:tnast 
me I will not forget your good deed,” 
The truth of. what she said: wasyso 
evident: evento, Swytha, that othe 
latter contented. herself with shaking 
her head, ‘and, entering | her :protest 
against the argument, by a deep groan.- 
She did not trouble herself to ask any 
questions..as to her guest’s move- 
ments, but applied herself in.silence to 
the preparation of a meal, from some 
eollops of the venison which she.pro- 
duced from jits concealment. ameng 
the rafters... She, was, still, thus em- 
ployed) when the priest; returned ; 
she took but little notice of his)e1- 
trance, and when he: addressed. her 
with a few words of condolence, made 
no. reply beyond. an impatient, end 
repelling gestare. id 
“Do you feel strong enough to,set 
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forth, Isola?” he asked’; ** #tvwill be 
time soon; the night is feir and mild, 
‘and the moon’ will ‘be: rising ‘ehottly.” 
He came close to her,and whispered 
other words in a low’ tone. * /9 

Ag syou will,’ she replied ; 1 
am quite ready, and-have'no fear.” 

Giacomo threw? off his eloak, atid 
from a large wallet which was slang 
round: his person produced’ a flaek 
and‘ a small silver-cup.” “T° would 
have you drink ‘this? he saids;“ it 
will give you strength, and ‘you will 
need it.” 

Bat Swytha bad ‘now: (eoneluded 
her ‘preparations,’ and ‘had disposed 
the results of her cookery wpon'the 
rade ‘bench which served) fora table. 
There was little: in’ the appoint- 
ments of the meal ‘to tempt: the ''fas- 
tidious taste of an invalid ;but’‘the 
hot steaks of freshly broiled’ venison, 
which sbeplaced before them’ on ‘the 
thin barley cakes, sent. up an appe- 
tising savour which might have been 
lost under a more elaborate “process. 

“She will: need ‘meat as! well as 
drink, if she is to journey’ far,” ‘said 
the hostess—~“ she ~has’ taken little 
enough since morning,” ‘She con- 
descended to no further invitation, 
but proceeded to satisfy’ her ‘own 
craving for food. Neither ‘her “grief 
for the lost Cuthwin, norsany qualm 
of feeling as to ‘the penalty which he 
might yet have to:pay for these un- 
lawful delicacies, prevented her ‘from 
eating with a ravenous enjoyment. 
Still, ‘she turned a restless glatice 
from time to time to where Isola was 
seated, and gave utterance to a grunt 
which might be charitably construed 
to express _comwplaceney, when she 
saw that the priest)‘ bad persuaded 
her to take the food) which in truth 
she much needed. 

“It is time that Picot were at ‘his 
tryst,” said Giacomo, when 'tlieir :re- 
past was ended; and) he left. the hut 
to reconnoitre. The moon) was’ just 
showing her circle above | the) woods, 
and all was calm and stilli Except 
the: occasional shrill cry’ of the coots 
and other waterfowl in the surround- 
ing marshes, not a sound of>life was 
to be heard. After’ walking: slowly 
round. to ascertain as far as. possible 
whether: any one was’ on ‘the watch, 
he coughed loudly. A sintilat sound 
answered him from the ‘thicket of 
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osiers, ‘and following ifs "direction, he 
found the: forester in waiting ‘with the 


‘animal ofwhieh bé had” spolten,» Et: 


was led in silence to the’ door’ of’ the 
hut, and’ dn’ a! few moments: Isola was 
Beated’'on vit) carefully gwarded' ‘from 
the night-air' by a wrapperof warm 
skins.’ Pidot showed: ‘svime’ 'sarprise 
when he; found that’ the ‘chaplait’s 
companion was ‘of the! weaker sex ; 
but that was’a ‘point: on which ‘ie 
neither wished: nor’ dared’! to! make 
retiark’ or: objection... 'S witha had 
relapsed: into ‘a'/sullen’ pathy, wnd 
took little heed of her gaceet’s kindly 
farewell°'The forester ‘led 


oP the way 
‘the priest ‘walked ‘clese ‘by the ‘side 


of Tsoka,: half supporting ‘her in pher 
seat’ as they moved! clowhy: over the 
rugged track; which was’ tredchéeroas 
ih the darkness evet to! the carefully- 
planted: steps: of Grissél.: In: silente 
they proceeded: until’ ‘they’ ‘reached 
the 'broader ‘pathway which led to 
the ‘hamlet of Loweote. ° Then, '‘as 
they emerged from’ the dow’ brash- 
wood ‘of ‘the swamp” into’ the more 
open: country, aod) the moonlight fell 
on the elear road beford them, Father 
Giacomo, satisfied that the.- beast 
jastified: Picot's: recommendation in 
being both sure and: steady;: found 
that: bis' charge::nd ‘longer: required 
his: exelusive attention, and called 
the forester to his side, -There-seemed 
pow: to be but little risk of their 
movements’ having: been watched, 
and he ventured to enter) into con- 
versation with him, but in ‘a sabdued 
and cautious tone, - 1 ok 

« How far is it reckoned from hence 
+0 Michamstede?’theasked))) 01 

* To Mictiamatede ?” said the for- 
ester;.‘>’twill be fall twelveimiles, I 
warrant me, by thé nighest road” - 

“ Poalmost:cthougho: it bad:'been . 
farther,” said ‘the priest, with a sigh 
of relief, | vlietsdil a 

* The’ lady ‘never thinks to ‘travel 
so fur to-night?” rejoined: Picot,'’ in 
a:-whisper, casting a look of rude com- 

on tewards her, | bes 

* Hush |’? said- the» priest “ you. 
know the’ road thither ??% o/s 0c) - 

(Phat do: D well, night or day; I 
was born within a mile of it.) 9 

“ And the mynchery, if J remember 
rightly, lies just om the outside/of the 
town?” ». ovat 1m 

“ Outside the north gate; before we 
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cross the bridgé ; I Haive'd sister ‘there 
WhO is‘undér-portresa® «ere eo 
CorPig! well” skid GHdcdmhe; *' thou 
seest, friend Picot, I have somé’ dis¢ 
efétion ‘ti “Chobetip’# guide} to the 
niynchery of: Michartistede' are “we 
botind ‘fo-nivit,“eveh wt the tik of 


digturbifig’ thine’? exeellent! sisters: 


shitibers. ° Bring’ ns" Wat ° safely “to 
thé pates, ‘however,’ atid’ Twill not 
feiir to intake iny ‘pedce’ With ‘her, atid? 
to” send ' ‘thee’ ‘homé“éontented = ‘wirh 
this night's work —if' ever man of ‘thy 
craft were contént With hotest earf- 
ines,” } Ba) — f 
hey were silent “agiin' as" they 
réathed the’ little cliister of ‘Wabita: 
tions’ “that * lay’ gronped " round >the 
cliaipel’’ of “St. Bride? at Lowcbte. 
There’ ‘was little “néed; it’ is ‘true; of 
sich ' precatition’; for ‘the ' hamlet” lay 
asléep, early’ as ft! Was, and there wis 
nota light ti beseech’ fi aby’ of the 
dwellings.’ ‘They stopped, at’ a “whris- 
Hse bidding” fron ‘thé ‘priest, at the 
peh-gate ‘which led into he chapel- 
yard, and dtew aside? tinder thé sha- 
d6wW of'a “solttary yew which grew 
beside it.’ There'Picét was" left’ aloné 
in *@harge of the lady} while (Father 


Giaeomo passed’ in, and entered by a 
l6W side-door’ into thé? little ‘sacristy. 
Hé' was'ab-ernt not more 'than’ two-or 
three minttes'; but ‘when he’ retarned 
to’ them, the forester ‘started with 
surprise, and’ seircelysappréessed @ 


load ejaculation. Tt was ‘only a deep 
whisper fromthe priesti! which’ ‘re- 
assured ‘him’ thit the “figure whieh 
had' now joined then! was fot that 
of'@ stranger: He’ was'-elad ‘in the 
ordinary dress’ ofa ‘yeoman, and 
lotg ‘straggling Weks of! dirk’ bair 
gave quite’ a different ¢haracter to 
the strongly-defined™ ‘eyebrow and 
fill’ black « ¢yes° which,’ set-in § the 
close-shaven head of the’ ecclesiastic, 
seemed to have an! unnatural power 
of’ looking into others itistead of ‘at 
them. ‘Few would havé’ revinived 
the chaplain ‘of Ladysmede in his: pre- 
sent guise, even ‘in broad? duylight; 
and Pieot, whose ‘notions | were very 
limited wpor’ all! subjects except 
woodcraft,‘and who” had ‘wil @ cbild’s 
appreciation of the marvellous, found 
his awe of his companion by 06'medns 
diminished by» this ‘simple -act) of 
trausformation. | Isola ‘was evidently 
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prepated for it; and, without i 
rétnark ‘from’ her, ‘the ‘little’ ‘part 
again proceeded ‘on their way. “Garg 
set's pate was ‘an ambling \ shuffle” 
eaty enough ‘to ‘the rider, and ‘fagy! 
efough® to put to full test the forests? 
et's practised powers of walking ; Bit? 
thé" Ifiilidn, with’ long ‘active’ strides)! 
which seemed’ to cost “him ‘hardly any4 
exertion, kept ‘up éasily with’ t 
abimal dn the other’ sidey ‘and? wage 
able to stpport’” Feola” in’ her’ sew’ 
whenéver they came to any broken 
ground, of theif’ road’ presented” stip! 
other ‘difficulty. © They’ soon left“ Low- 
cote far ‘behind, and ‘in reply ‘to’ Gige 
cotfio’s anxions qnestioning, his cote 
panion hud declared that’ she felt’ pat" 
little fatigued by the’exertion. ‘dd 
The evening, when ‘they set “out! 
from ‘the’ buskét-maker’s hat, “wag 
bright; and ‘very ‘warm for that ‘até’ 
seasot. “Phe moon, nearly at ber full! 
bad ri-en clear and well-defined,’ ana® 
it seemed'that, if sacl a journey must_ 
be ‘nnderteken “at all, a night better 
svited for it could searcely have been® 
chosen. But the forester, to whom” 
Giacomo ‘could not help commutii- 
cating his own satisfaction on’ this’ 
important point, did not assent 'to® 
the ‘remark! as cordially as the othef* 
expected. His more experienced’ eye? 
hud detected; even before they reach’” 
ed “Lowcote; ‘symptoms which 'had® 
made him gluneé round the horizon 
more than once ‘with sémeée  inwa 
misgiving, though he had judged it6® 
useless tu alatm his companions 'with® 
what was very likely ‘to be a grouné-” 
less foreboding. “ But now the air wad” 
becoming unvaturélly still; ‘and the® 
temperature almost oppressive ;* thé’ 
busy ‘cries of » the’ waterfowl ‘in’ the- 
marshes had ceased, and even thé” 
dull gafgling flow of the river, which 
rati elose below them,’ tight have" 
been’ funcied to ‘have stopped, '''sd” 
little was it avdible. A dark ‘gloom 
—it was too! regularly uniform to bé” 
called’ a cliud—was spreading over 
the sky behind them, though as yet“ 
the ‘moon’ shone’ out wnobscured® in 
the opposite quarter. ‘The priest had’! 
beén walking fur ‘the last ‘half mite” 
in ‘silence, ‘with’ “hi8 head ‘bent, “ad” 
busied with hie own thoughts ; att! 
the’ first’ who made’ any audible’ re” 
mark upon ‘the ominous ‘chunge ‘7 
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the appearance of the sky was.Isola, 
pow, threw, back, the , wrappings 
from her, bead with... sense, of ,sufte- 
cating oppression, and looking, round 
r, nojiced.with alarm, these indica- 
tions, of a coming storm.,,, She at once 
drew Giacomo’s, ..attention., to..,the 
threatening veil which, was now. ra- 
pidly widening and deepening. around 
and, above them. ..A single. hasty 


glayce, convinced. him that her fears, 


were likely to; be, too well founded. 
 Pigoty’ said he,“ L.mislike, the 
look, of, tive weather ;, what say you?” 

“ Tsay,’ xepligd, the bunter, whoge 
opinion, on jbe subject had. been for 
sometime decided in, his,own mind, 
“that, tis. but, a; question, now -whe- 
ther we may win ty,ourjourney’s end 
before af storm -break,.or.no; for, I 
conless, a blacker promise.J never saw 
inthe heavens. We,might move some, 
thing’ faster, if.so,, be, the.lady could 
bear it,” 

1, might. bear,.it, Z think,”,..said 
Isola ;,* but. I am taxing your strength 
sorely already—let us, hope the» storm 
will, pass,” 

Some attempt was made to quicken 
the pace ofthe party, but, their road 

\800n led. through a, rougher country, 
and) became Jivtle more. than, a suc- 
cession of steyp a-cepts and descents, 
which demauded the greater caution, 
ag they, were ip, many, places. thrown 
into. shadow ; by the, overhanging 
thickets on cither side... Already large 
drops..of ruin, had begun. to fall ; the 
outer edge of, the, deep, pall of cloud 
was, giadually creeping,,.over,, the 
moon’s, disc, and :it) became , evident 
even to the most wawilling compre- 
hension that. ina) few) minutes... the 
threatened. storm. would ) burst...upen 
them. 

f‘Is.there any p»ssible shelter with- 
in, reach,” inquired; Giacomo, ‘t where 
we might abide nutil this pass.over,?” 

“ There. is, none, te;my knowledge, 
nearer than, Willan’s,, Hope,” replied 
Picot; .“‘ and. that, is_more, than.\p 
mile.” 

** And I should searce, choose to seek 
it;”, suid the. priest.;,.and. again. he 
tried to make more speed, while the 
heavy drops fell thicker, and a sharp, 
flash of lightning bronght out.vividly 
for. a moment every.object, on. their, 
path, and, as it passed. away, seemed 
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by.contrast. to. leave them. in almost, 
total darkness ; ang. Taegs ihe moon'g, 
friendly light,bad now almost. disap- 
dt seemed... spade HOWEVER AR, 
Tgo}a’s, condition, to; yhink of, facing, 
the weather at its.worst, Oa, the; 
suggestion, of the.,forester, it. was de-~ 
termiped, to ,turn, aside; iqto a, wood. 
close at.hand;,and there,,to seek proy, 
tection..at least. from the .beavy, fain,» 
which would,,,s0on.,, have. ; drenched 
them to, the, skin ;_in,,. the: hope rr 
which, Picoty however, said. litle \to 
encourage—that the storm might 
after, awhile. exhaust its, viglenge, 
and;,epable them. to, pursee; their 
jonnney..7,. The,lightaiog, blazed, round 
them,» dn quickirevurring » , flyshes;. 
frightening; even,.the ,paticnt ,animal) 
on, (which. ; Isola , rode, ,,;before , they. 
could .gain this comparative shelter;, 
and; the, thunder, seemed one con- 
tinnops , Toll, ;,peal,.succeeding . peal 
almost.,before,the ;first,.bad died away 
inj the:..distance,, . They. made their 
way. with,.some,diffigulty jinto,.a 
small.dell,; on the,side, of .which two 
or three,oaks. of Jarger..growth formed 
a canopy, which for the present was. 
quite impervious to, the. rain; and 
here it was determined, to await the 
possibility, of .the weather, clearing, 
Having.lifted ,., seta from her seat, 
the priest placed ,her, in a, half-reclia- 
ing position agdipst one of the oake, 
where 8 partial.,hollow,in, the stem, 
formed.@ kind, of rude,,,seat,, . and, 
where,, she. was, | perfeptly, protected 
from; the weather. df. it had not 
been for ; their. more; helpless. com- 
panion,,neitber .Giacomo, nor the 
forester, would -have considered it 
any hard-bip to. have ,, bivouacked 
there vntil, morping;;nor, indeed 
would there have jbeen. any need for 


_serious apxiety even op, her account, 


had not her —- illoess — any 
such | exposure dangerous, e few 
words she. spoke were. cheerfal and 
courageous ;.but, it was jevident that 
the fatigue of she: journey bed already 
told. severely upon «her, weakened 
frame, and ;that. her, strength was 
rapidly. failings... Still, it, was now 
bus, four:or five miles to the nuonery 
at. Michamstede, and once there, she 
wonld be sure of rest and quiet, and 
such careful treatment as her state 
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required—better, indeed, as, Giacomo 
was well ‘aware, than‘ ‘mhany’ ‘a’ royal 
and noblé lady toutd command ti 
the chatibere’of her’ own ‘palace, with 
ail the aid ‘whith Wéalth’’ aud power 
could” buy ;: for’ whatever skill in 
miédicite ‘and ‘surgery that tude age 
might boast, was ‘chiefly to be ‘found 
ih’ thé’ monastery or “thé ‘convent. 
Ata the Lady Branhild, abbéss ‘of 
Michamstede,' had a ‘réputition ’ for 
leech-craft, which “had ‘spread far ‘and 
wide, and almost tivalied’ ‘the more 
tiiita¢dlous Virtues ‘of thé Ffbly Well, 
whith’ ‘had ‘first ’ decided 'the ‘site’ of 
the’ mynchery. © There” was’ ‘no fédr 
but, that ‘her cloistergute ‘would be 
Opened ‘at any ‘hour’'to’a” woman in 
ckness or “in ‘perils! but ‘Giacomo 
had jother gtonhds’ also on ‘which he 
intended ‘that’ Isola stiould’ appeal ‘to 
her protection, ‘and’ was not to be 
dependent’ for his “reception there 
tmherely'‘on the good-will ‘pf Picot’s 
Frélative, the’ portress ‘at ‘the’ pate — a 
connection’ of which, as’ may well be 
supposed, he had “been ‘wholly ignor- 
ant util that evening, 
* Bat’ the’ storm ‘still’ raged’ with 
Steady’ ''Violence,'and the forester, 
‘who had’ ‘several’ ‘times ‘left their 
‘Shelter ‘to’ make. examination | of the 
weather from’ the ‘higher ‘and more 
open ground, retarted’ each ‘time with 
the same wbfavourable ‘feport.  Gia- 
como, anxious ‘aiid “impatient, ‘had 
spent nearly an‘ hour of weary delay, 
partly ‘in striving’ ‘to support “and 
cheer his cotipanion, conversing with 
her, “however; but ‘sparingly, und’ in 
a pw’ voice’; and’ partly in walking 
restlessly backwards’ and ' forwards, 
under the ample shelter of the trees. 
’Picot bad just ‘returhed from’ his’ last 
unprofitable TécOnnoissande,’ and’ the 
priest“had once more put his hopeless 
question'as to ‘any favourable’ sign’ in 
- the’ sky; when a single crash, like the 
splitting of some huge rock, ‘burst 
over their heads, a stream of light- 
ning played, as i seemed, upon their 
very persons, and Isola, ‘with a faint 
ery, fell forwards on the ground, 
Strong‘nerved “as hie'was, ‘Giacomo 
started ‘as ‘the ‘tifndér “broke over 
‘them, and ‘for’ some ‘méments ‘both 
were blinded by the flash. -'But ‘he 
hdd heard Isota’s ery, dnd had ‘already 
raiséd hér in’ His’ arms, befire'! Picot 
had recovered himSelf ‘sufficiently ‘to 
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be conscious of what had happened, 


No “exclamation broke from "thé 
Ttalian’s lips’ ‘ashe ‘supported ‘the igs 
sensible. form, and ‘be did not evég 
utter her name. “His first impression 
was that she ‘was ” doit ll thine the 
lightning had° struck’ ‘her.’ Tt was 
too dark to ‘see Hier’ face + but ‘the 
was neither breath nor pulse, and the 
limbs’ hung powerless, “Whateve 
his feelings were, be had long leartit 
to control them; ‘and’ even ih thé 
agony of his first belief he was ca] 
and’ self-possessed."” Tn # quiet véleh 
he ealled Picot ‘to. his assistance; aiid 
the forester’s emotion, When’ ‘heat 
derstood the cause, would ‘have ap- 
peared to an outward’ observer nh 
the stronger of the’ fwo. He grou 
aloud and wruag his’ hands, partty 9A 
honest sorrow, and partly, it must be 
confessed, in’ selfish personal ‘hortor 
of his position. The priest: stopped 
his demonstrations by ‘a hand’ laid 
quietly on ‘his ‘shoulder. oa 

“She has fainted,” he said; but’he 
did not bélieve his ‘own words, “ She 
is dead, poor Tady, God he)p’ us!” 
said Picot, crossing himself. But the 
priest was right. At that moment 
the lightning flashed ‘again, almost 
vivid as before, and lighting np ‘fo 
an instant the ‘features of the three 
with ghastly “distinttness ; then “all 
was duobly datk ‘again ; but Giad 
mo’s keen glance ‘had marked® 
slight cut upon ‘the’ forchead’ of Iso! 
from whicti the ‘blood’ was trickling. 
She had but’’swooned,’ partly’ from 
netvous terror atthe’ fearfal  proxi- 
mity of the’ lightning, and” partly 
from ‘the weakness. and  fati 
against which’ she had ‘stragg! 
so long.’ Yet her danger had been 
imminent’; the’“tree ‘ next” to’ thitt 
against which she “had rested’ ‘had 
beeh rent and twisted as ‘if it ‘Had 
beetra lath!’ | Rha 

“Ouitk, Picot;” "said the priést+ 
“hold her, thus — softly — for an in- 
stant.” 

The forester knelt down, and re 
ceived from Giacomo his still insen- 
sible ‘burden, ‘while the” latter searcb- 
ed ‘in the datkness “for the’ cord 
which he “catriéd i his wallet, and 
strove to ‘pour ‘a few drops ‘into |! 
mouth. Her bréathing was ret 
ing, but it’ was still’ some midutes 


‘before any degrée” of consciousness 
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geemed to be restored, At) length a 
faint pressure,of, Giacomo’s hand 
ave the first token that.reason was 
still there, as, well as life.. Then for 
the first time a low.cry, or rather mur- 
mur, of joy and relief escaped. bis lips. 
~ “And now, alas!” said, he to the 
forester, ‘ where, can, we carry, her? 
Js, there no human, dwelling, , to.shel- 
ter it may be a,dying woman, in 
auch a night as this 2” 

“ Willan’s Hope; is..close by,” said 
Picot ; “ I know of none other nigher 
than Brock’ s Fenry, and that may be 
near upon two miles,” 

«l'o Willan’s Hope, then, it, must 
be,”. said  Giacomo,, slowly... and 
thoughtfully; ‘we. ;may,.carry her 
go far, you think ?” 

“ We may carry her easily enough,” 
returned the forester, “ were 1 certain 
of the path ; I had need: to know the 
tracks in these holts..well, enough, 
bot a night like, this bewilders,.a 
man. If I conld once, make ny way 
to Wade’s Oak, now, it: would. save 
us full half the distance, and,’tis but 
a step thence on, by a plain road.” 

He met with assistance,. in, his 
difficulty from a quarter. in,.which he 
had not thonght of looking. for. it. 
Startled at the thunder, clap, like 
her more rational. companions, ; the 
miller’s. beast, had .breken,,from_ her 


fastening, and now. finding herself at 


liberty, and no one laying claim to. ber 
farther services, after looking, wildly 
round her as if to. recall, her shaken 


‘senses, she had moved, off, splashing 


audibly through the water, which was 
now streaming along. the. bottom .of 
the little dell. It oecarred. to. the 
forester at. once. that. her . instinct 


»would lead her straight, home by the 


nearest, track to the miller’s . stable; 
and in that case,she would probably 
strike the path to Willan’s Hope, at 
or near the oak which -he had named, 


speeohem Isola, , they 


and ‘which, formed. the, frie of eeye- 
fat neering, sacks, t brag o 
andi an which, they ss4 
Me fngé. With a, word, of hasty explan- 
ation; to ‘hie companion. be started 
at. poll in ret ft first the mare 
had moved, stopping ae 
time to, time, ¢ if WH 
ipg . aside Fi the: iat iy 


across, ber, now.she 
into a pgs bao oa Feet feat 1 Ke 
footing apagell than once ;as;he, strove 


to kee with, ber, jo. the da alg 
He, ai es the point wih, 
was seeking, was even DearS § 
had-hoped ; and.,though, he "a 
only, the sound, ,of ely guide, is 
Wn few. dozen, Peere bronght hi 
bgt in th be, wood, x 16, old 
tree, solitary. tase 
out. its, dictorted, sa ast 
sky. It, had, an i pully igs 
foresterat another. time would: ne 
shuddered at . the. thought, of Fading 
himself there alone at doch an hour; 
but. he bad already, egmnpattiea him- 
self so far that night, in his own Heid 
mation, as. to, have become somewhat 
reckless of what, farther company. he 
might, fall in.with ; he had a» vague 
idea, that anything unwholesome that 
walked the woods in darkness, would 
surely recognise, him as, engaged, in 
Father, Giacomos. service ;,..at any 
rate, in his. present difficulties,..ie 
bailed . the eld. oak. asa friend. 
Wasting no durther, thought 
Grisee],, he, hastened. back to 
the priest. of this welcome ap Seen. 
The storm had now. lulled.a, jittle, 
and the night was somewhat lighter. 
Carefully, wrapping, up .,,the,,. still 
carried .. her 
wly, and with some difficylty to 
the fet where ane found, as, Picot 
bad ‘said, a well-cleared path; which 
soon brought them’ to the sue of the 
old Tower, 


CHAPTER IX. THE REFUGE. 


Tr _ still wanted ,more, than two 


‘hours to midnight ;, but, on any other 


eyening than the present, & stranger 


jatriving unexpectedly,at .Willan’s 


Hope thus late would , have , found 
every individual of the household 
gone to rest, and would have had to 
make long and loud summons for 


admittance, and to bave hela much 
formal, parley, with .old ..Warenger 

even if under his cautious, discipli ive 
he , had obtained admittance at all. 
On Lew pastionlts night there Not 
exeeptional _ circ ces. whic 
favoured those Mino hed such press- 
ing need of its hospitable shelter. 
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The banquet which “hid ‘closed * the 
day’s- sport at Ladysinede, though 
fits ‘mirth ‘had heen somewhat’ con- 
Strained, bad’ béei prolonged . datil 
comparatively luté qh’ Ais evbbtiie 
Gladice, willing’''to’ ‘show that ‘she 
appreciated” her gaurdiun’s  “forbear- 
apee at thé hunting’ party, had com- 
fied with’ his’ pressing’ request’ to 
retain later thin her wont, and’ she 
and her’ escort, had bately- reached 
the Tower, by brisk riding over the 
jast. mile or two, before ‘the storm 
begav. The’ liberal hospitalities of 
Sir Godfrey had ‘softened’ the faith- 
fal Warengir’s ‘heart into a! ‘more 
nial mood than ysual; and the 
Say parting caps’ which had been 
drunk at Ladysmede wera a ‘very 
excellent redson’ why, ‘after ‘a ride of 
. dozen ~ miles, “it, ‘seemed’ to him 
chtirlish to ‘send ‘his’ fottowers ‘thirsty 
to’ bed. So the ‘strong black beer 
hall been brought out, and fresh logs 
thtéwh on ‘the great ball fire, ‘and by 
its ‘cheerful blaze the old’ senéschal 
discussed with His’ ‘men-at-arms the 
points of the chase, ‘the jovial good- 
fellowship ‘of their ‘host, and ° the 
couirtésy of the crusader,’ It was 
seldom that he. allowed‘ his’ official 
dignity’ so far to ‘unbend’ fiself; and 
they ‘listened’ to ‘Him ‘as "to ‘ait’ oracle, 
thongh, Jike gther oracles, he was 
odcisionally indistinct! Thé' rain was 
lishing down “auditly ‘without, and 
the ‘thinder rattled “i . volleys round 
the ‘oid’ walls’ till ‘they seemed ‘to Teel 
again ; ‘but these’ foutids;'to. men safe 
clustered round a blazing’ fire, with 
the’ ‘leatheri juck ‘of “stout ‘liquor 
passing ‘from “hand “to “land,” only 
added a ‘keener’ felish: to” their’ en- 
joyment, and Wurenger was loud ‘in 
féongratulations that ‘his foresight 
had hurried the ladies hoimewards, 
and so hodsed thenr safely before the 
stitm ‘begin. He” was evlurging 
to his rey fisténers upon some 
knotty’ point of vénerie, when, during 
@ brief patise’ in the téar of ithe tem- 
pest, the lowihg of ‘cattle wis dis- 
tinetly heatd without:' The seneschal 
had still ¢yes'and éars enough for'all 
hi§ dities. 
‘Willfvald”” #aid he; turning’ round 
to’oneé of the'sefving ‘tien who lay or 
the’ floor’ ‘at’ # Hitdle® distanee, half 
asléep, half interested’ in the’ conver: 
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dation Of theft’ superiors_A* Were! 
miilch-kine driven te eatateh As ve 
The tian rose, and “muta uréd’ gp 
reply by no ee wat tory.) PE 
“Out upon thee, hdwt-Herd’? Had 
nO more sense thi to leave the ' pie 
brutes out in .a wild pight like t 
It were ‘as good'a-deed us eve 
done to send thed’ ont "td Keep thé 
coimpany—some two’ Or three ‘UF ye. 
go with him, and) have, thém®’ 
straight.” ae 
The guilty ‘Whllibald® hartiéd: tro 
the hall pie og his, neglect, Tullow 
more leisurely by two of his cém- 
panions. It ‘was not°a hight it 
either man’ or beast to’ be abrodd’ 
they could help it.” ee ae 
* See ye hére now,” ‘asid Wartnger! 
moralising with’ that’ eartest and 
slow-voiced gravity’ with ‘which (god 
liqaor inspires’ s:ime thet“ see’ wh 
comes of a man bein? His Own midst 
and having tod Tittle ‘td°de? because 
I ride with my lady te the’ hunt . 
morning, that’ young” ‘Knave’ doe 
nothing ‘else, [“daré"’he® swbrn, “alt 
day, but lie on the batik beldw there. 
and gibe with ‘the’ washing’ wenche 
—tending the cattle, forsooth !” and 
leaves them” abréad ‘in stich ‘weither! 
Ye’ need Sir’ Aniyag 'bACk among’ We 


heré, to. set ‘matters eyelet ani 


too tender-Héarted’ to “dénf with’sach: 
a crew ; he always'said' ‘there wag ‘td’ 
living in comfort’ dt’ Wilan’s “Hope 
until- he’ made’‘a ‘ral of hanging a, 
man once &-year.”’:”?"” es 
More .than’ ‘one of” those’ ‘present 
could heve borfe testimbny to’ ‘Sir, 
Amyas’ ‘paternal’! adahinistration,” 
which’ had ‘certainly not bedn spate? 
ing .of the, rodS” Shatp’ as. such: dis” 
cipline ‘might appear,‘in’ the etate of 
morality ‘among. the” retattiers of the.’ 
old tower ih ‘his days, ‘the suminary: 
sacrifice to jastics Of One rdy 
annually might not’ Kave”béen more 
than a fair per-centage upon theit 
deserts ; the objectionable feature in 
his system was that the Knight’ wi" 
rather ‘suddéed and’ Gapriciotis in ‘bis!’ 
seléction, and’ did‘ hot always’ hang 
the right’ mat? At°his oe os 
ever, thé’ wild “followttg ‘ofl Willave” 
Hope ‘had beet hyrwely” redeced! iy? 
number, and weeded" of ‘its °‘méte” 
obrioxious metiber#)"? “Waretiger’s 
own rale; stricf as #t' Was, was't 
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le enough, though he now,and then 
aetied to. refer with. Pig to. the fe 
eckless despotism under which, he 
fad himself been disciplined, ..His ma 

ysion to their Jate lord awoke a 

puliitude of remivigeences in the 
inle circle, 

ot AS, Sir’ Amyas had a strange 
Way with, him, sometimes,” said one 

f the elder men;. “1 remember well, 
bog ago, and so does Harry yonder, 
when had the grooming, of; his 
horse, and earried, him a -bundle, or 
two of green rye in the spring, season, 
—uas ig buat right, ye all know, to 
awecten a beast’s blood — but Sir 

myas, be never would give.in to,if, 
and had forbid it, as I suppose ;. well, 
he had me clapt. up ina stall for ten 
days, and fed. with, dry oats, and 
water ; tis.a marvel to me now how 

I lived through it; and. he set. old 
Grylie—you miod him, Harry ?—to 
fix a set of horse shoes on.me,. ‘ Shoe 
him, svund, Grylle,’ saith he. I: can 
hear him now, and though the old 
man bad a kindpess; for:.me,; and 
drove, the vails in, but lightly, I 
could show you the marks. yet, hands 
and feet.” 

Though the story was well known, 
all laughed loudly except. Warenger, 
wlio \sbook: bis head gravely, snd 
looked. into the empty. vessel, before 
him... ...“ He had a..merry.bumour,” 
said he, “ Heaven rest him !” 

«*D was a humour from. which Tam 
fain to be delivered, natheless,” said 
Cropt.Harry with some enengy. 

“Hal”. said the seneschal,;“ how 
little, gratitude there isin men! ‘He 
saved thy Jife once, Harry — never 
man, came so. near hanging.” 

‘Near hanging, dost call: it, Mas: 
ter Seneschal?. to, be strung np by 
the neck for.an hour, like a; popinjay,,, 0 
fot..a.mark for my lord's, arrows? 
Small, thanks to him that [am here 
totell of it,” 

“He did but graze; thy head once, 
man, and he cut the, cord with. the 
third or fourth arrow,” said Waren, 
ger, apologetically ;:, “that, was, in 
Sir,.Amyas’, young da: Sify, WER he 
would, play, a colt’s pr or, two; 
but no, man, could, draw,a;bow. better | 
when. he ligt to trp.” oo) He 

“And. how canst,.talk, about, an 
hour, Harry,?”. said one.of,-his,com- 
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fmf ed ees ferns eae 
pai OF hou ngs the oe 


arry, 
ronnd, rh with | pr eageasty 
he dared, ngt, yent.upon. aks 
“they go. FSA wy {nthe i 
round, bis weasand spor it te 
a, chance, t' ooh igen A 
comes; an, been cursed ; wi 
thy. pursy neck and. short. breath, it 
had been \Jo ong enough.to ee 
an end ae me, eal 
"Well retarined the abet, “the 
been, many.,@ better jan gon 
up, and, Dever q.,{riend, to, shoot, bim 
own? 
4 Ay Maal Harty, ¢ and many, 6 
worse rides fi ree. sna 
~ Rade jest, rand. clang still, sot 
round, and. ther tales, were t 
Sir Am yas’.mad doin s, to which ao 
Wareng er listened, w a feeling more 
like: As er, rere than yirtuons ip, 


dignation, when, the..conversation, was. 
nie ie hy OP ce. as Beehy renee 
ing ,the, wet. tr 
him, like one af Are bees 
‘There be, strangers , sa i 

Master; Senesehal,”, said 

He for: eri py 

- « Strangers, 2”, arenger.a 

“who, and , ret, pre , tha ata 

TH ol 4 ie aif ; 
ne, 8,0 woman’, 

bald, “ ad they gay, she, is math th 

have lost, their’ way,in poe ae 

fallen ..in j,with,. one, ,of,, the, foresters. 

fone Ladysmede,, who , has, ROHR, 
thugyfar,’' ... 

rer ‘where “do 


> Shey co froin, 
that they, mpst,, Perneting mf 


a. sick; woman. at a 


ee ot ad the,, panerch ity whee 


hours.f,’ 


pe well. ple 
itality, byl 
Sy po duce not stay.to sa 
said :..the,., a , Witt 80 me, sbow., off 
bumabityen': t patty, « is well- “nig 
dead chy by their | neon @,, might 
be: dead, ;paor, saal,,;t0,,judge by her. 
lone ae hen nee Wound ags——" 

4“ ue onrthee ” avenger 
testily,” 98, Waillihgld, ahaa ae 
search of & comparison ; “ thay 
Tare, se ay A et ’ 


ne er. ol ” 
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to put it to any useful purpose.” And 
pushing Willibald through the door 
before him, and grumbling as he went, 
the old seneschal proceeded towards 
the gate to inspect the belated travel- 
lere. 

He found Giacomo and the forester 
sheltering their helpless burden as 
well as they could in an angle of the 
outer wall—for neither Willibald nor 
his companions ventured to admit 
them without permission — and a 
moment’s glance at the party satis- 
fied him that their need was urgent. 
Stern as he was in his rule of watch 
and ward, the old man had a heart, 
and would scarcely have refused an 
enemy shelter in such a night, unless 
upon a point of strategy. To be 
troubled with guests of questionable 
character, and a sick woman among 
them, at such an hour, was very far 
from agreeable; but to refuse them 
admittance would have shocked him 
as’ an act of churljsh inhospitality, 
even if he had not bad regard to the 
feelings which his lady might be sup- 

sed to entertain on such a question. 
Raving gone out merely to satisfy 
himself as to the correctness of Willi- 
bald’s story, he summoned the forester 
to ‘the gate, and scarcely waiting for 
a teply to his brief inquiries, gave 
orders that the party should be admit- 
ted, and brought at once into the castle 
hall. The men-at-arms stood back 
with a respectful instinct, or even 
tendered rude but well-meant help— 
for Gladice’s presence had some hu- 
manising influence in the old fortress 
—when they saw the pale form dis- 
engaged from its drenched wrappings, 
and laid on two or three low seats 
hastily arranged for her support io 
front of the hearth. Warenger himself 
forgot all farther questioning as to 
the* traveller's names and destination, 
in the belief that he was looking on 
a dying woman. Once, indeed, as he 
heard Giacomo’s voice, it struck him 
that ‘the accents were familiar, but 
he had seldom séen the chaplain at 
Ladysmede, and did not recognise 
him in his yedfMfan’s dress. Some of 
the women of the household were 
at once roused from their sleep, and 


Isola, who had revived a little in the’ 


warmth of tlie fire, was earried toa 
chamber, with a short but emphatic 
charge from the seneschal that all 
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appliances which the place afforde 
should be used for her eee oe 
The tale which Picot had to tell, 
when, called upon for an explanation 
was a simple and easy one, and, ag 
far as mere words went, not a | 
way removed from the truth. He 
was out watching for Sir Godfrey— 
and he had an opportunity at this 
part of his story of enlarging upon 
the atrocity of Cuthwin’s — proceed. 
ings—when he fell in with two belated 
travellers, sheltering in the wood 
from the storm; then the lady had 
been taken ill—her horse had run 
off, and, in common charity, he had 
led them to Willan’s Hope as the 
nearest available refuge. Then the 
stranger was called upon to give 
some account of himself. Bat if the 
old seneschal could have given him 
a lesson in arms, Father Giacomo 
was more than a match for him in 
diplomacy, He was perfectly cour- 
teous, and even deferential, and_per- 
fectly uncommunicative. He was 
travelling on business — important 
business, and of a private nature, 
The lady was—a lady, on whom he 
was in attendance. He could ‘not 
possibly say more. Warenger went 
to his repose grumbling and discon- 
tented, promisisdg himself that he 
would know more of the matter on 
the morrow. But when the mor 
row came, and the seneschal could 
spare time from his ordinary duties 
to make farther inquiry about his 
guests, the yeoman was gone. He 
had been satisfied to learn that his 
companion, though weak and ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of the night, 
had recovered sufficiently to be sen- 
sible of the Lady Gladice’s anxious 
care and kindness; and he had not 
thought it necessary to take leave, 
at parting, of any one except. the 
forester. To him Giacomo had, in a 
few words, expressed his, thanks, and 
had offered for his acceptance a piece 
of gold, which would have made 
him a wealthier man than be had 
ever been in his life. Bat Figs 
drew back, and, putting both 
hands behind him to be out of, the 
way of sudden surprise or tempta 
tion, shook his head, and by words 
and gestures declined its acceptance. , 
“ Fool!” said Giacomo, “ ’tis g 
French coin; the moneyer at Mich- 
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amstede will break it into groats for 
thee, and not cheat thee much more 
than thy friend the miller, and, ask 
thee Ho giestions whence it game.” . 
Bat’ Picot, though’ he ¢yed the 
piece lovingly, stirred mot a finger 
towards it. 
“J did my ‘service for good-will, 
father,” said he, in a faltering voice, 


Giacomo looked him ih, the face, 
and broke into a. silent but hearty 
Jaugh, still holding out the coin. 
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_t Well! as you. will,” said he, at 
last, ‘as you..will, Iwill set. 
service to. thy side.of the reckonj 
The ; saints .forefend., me !’’,, 
Picot, ; watching ,, Giacomo’s .. long 
—, — eparted. * “I trust 
that ay; OF .. oning 5 ill, er 
come; bat they cannot, t fast, 

of. 9. man, as I have, beard, unless 
he. either take their money .or.,si 

his, name, and that I am.neyer li 
OR tar badtiw hoe 
} Pom Om 


{ ho 


CHAPTER X,—MEMORIES OF, THE. PAST. § de gaan 


Thé vesper service was Over in the 


church of St. Maty, the. echo of the The 


last ‘lopg-drawn. response ‘had died 
away, and slowly. fising from~ their 
seats on either side the .choir, two 
by two, the long procession of Bene- 
dittine brothers filed down the nave, 
and, drawing their cowls over their 
heads. as they passed through thé 
great west doors, dispersed in silence 
to their cells. The, abbot disntissed 
his chaplains at the foot of the stair- 
case leading to his chamber, and cdn- 
tinued for some little, time to pace 
the cloister alone. The doors of the 
chutch ‘still stood open’ as he passed, 
aud after a while he’re-entered. It 
was perhaps the place of all ‘others 
where, at that hour, he’ would feel 
most secure from interraption. The 
twilight outside deepened into gloom 
within ‘the buildibg; but the tapers 
which burned continually before the 
several altars were now shining» out 
amidst their rich decorations, and 
their” ‘rays, * flashed’. back in many 
colours ‘from gilded . vessels and 
jewelléd shrines, mingled with the 
last gleams of daylight, with an ef- 
fect not the less beautiful because it 
partook of untreality. 

The abbot passed .slowly into’ the 
choir, and, turing through the Tine 
of low ‘arches on his .right,.. stood 
within ‘the side-chapel, where’ lay 
butiéd the de Burghs of Ladysm 
Some of them, it has been said, h 
been benefactors to the, house 9 
Rivelsby; and the altar of St. Mary 
of Egypt, to whom ‘the. chapel’ was 
dedicated, blazed with precious stones 
and ‘metals, and was lighted more 
liberally: than afy other within the 
precinéts by the pidus bequest of one 
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of the knights who Jay at, its foot. 
very diadem:.on the. Haypti 
brow, of ‘the, image, — * black, ,, 
Semel =srwes po iP purity been ,, thé 
royal crown .of .a. Moorish ..priscess, 
and was valued at 9 sum mbich, if it 
could have. been realised, would hare 
released, the good; abbot. and. bis 
brethren from, all. their difficulties, 
The light from the, tall waxen colum 
for their, proportions, were.,, un 
fell fall. hp the, figures, of the;,warr 
on sabasek epowed ot fal lngih 
or, a at, foll tu 
upon the tombs, below... There pap 
rest at Jast, and venture, oven, 
Sir Berart, “Je, Boiteux,” ,who bad 
keowp but, little rest in, lifes, whose 
crippled foot had trod, the-soil:of, lyalf 
Europe under Count,.Robertyof Noor: 
mandy, before. if was, planted .on; the 
Saxon rampart at. Hastings, oe 
which had rewarded his, good service 
on that..day, could Jong .cottent.,his 
roving .spirit.,..Gladly he; had... 
turned, with, the congueror ito, 
again in the fields of Maine, and; An 
ou,.and had only com¢, bome--if far 
im the idea of home,had any,exist- 
ence—in time. to fie. “Dher algo, 
side by side, lay Sir Ivo and, his lady, 
It would have. been .ungratefil.,:ine 


deed of the -brotherheod, of ; Rivels 
if they had been unmindful, of; 
short and, simple appeak, which; 
legend ‘made to thei ity. 
Jong: list of . he ir 
alenging, the ig NE 
of. posteri f 
Tits, POUL TOUR, OF 
of their richest, mapors bad,been 
} gif, and they owed.an 
wine and cheese at 
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daily table, besides many a costly 
offering at their altars, to the mu- 
nificence of his lady. There, too, 
united to his brother Sir Rainald in 
death as they had never been since 
their childhood, with features all too 
faithfally rendered in the stone by the 
trathfal sculptor—with what seemed 
the ghastly grin of death making the 
scowl! which he had worn in life even 
more repulsive—lay “ Evil Sir Hugh,” 
as he was called: a name which, in 
its day, had been a terror to many a 
wife and mother among his own de- 
pendents in the Valley of the Ouse, 
even more than to his lawful enemies. 
The hands were fast joined in perpe- 
tual prayer now, if that might atone 
for the omissions of a life; and over 
the hauberk of mail, which had 
ved but vain defence against the 
er of an unknown assassin, was 
drawn that which it was hoped might 
serve him in better stead against the 
powers of darkness—'the sleeveless 
scapulary of the Benedictine, through 
which the mailed arms and hands 
showed with strange incongruity. In 
such habit he had been carried to his 
burial, as if wnderthat holy: disguise 
it might be possible for the reckless 
evil-doer to pass the gates of heaven. 
The feet of each warrior were set fast 
upon the emblematic dragon, in cha- 
titable hope that here at least sin 
might be trampled down: 
The abbot paced slowly up the cha- 
pel, and gazed on each of the figures 
as he passed. He seemed to read the 


lesson. 

“ ‘Ay,”he said, as he paused in his 
walk, “there, if ever, earthly 
sion aré at rest; but not till then— 


not till then! Even here iv the clois- 
ter, what ‘avails it to have renounced 
the world without, when we cannot 
escape from the’ world within us? 
St. Mary forgive mie, if the thought 
be sinful! But it seems to me often, 
as if Heaven laughs‘to ‘seorn all the 
barriers which we try to raise for our- 
selves. Here lies this Sir Hugh— 
who, if half the tales they tell of him 
be ‘trae, was cut off in deadly sin.— 
They buried him here in holy ground, 
with chants and litanies; and thrice 
a-year, by the liberality of Sir Rain- 
ald (God grant it be reckoned to 
him!) do we yet sing mass for his 
oul; whilst gallant and honest Miles 
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de Burgh died in a heathen Jaga, 
house ; his body, it may be, cast forth 
to dogs and birds in those misbelievers’ 
fashion, or, in any case, far enough 
from any kindly office or Christian 
prayer; and his cousin Godfrey 
niggard that is he in all things but 
his own pleasures—grudged us pay- 
ment for one poor . vesper-servigg! 
though, if the prayers of an old com. 
rade, who was a better soldier, I fear, 
than a churchman, may avail him 
aught, he has them,” said the abbot 
humbly — “ Heaven knows he hag 
them, without price!” and crossing 
himself, he knelt down on the lowest 
step of the altar, and rapidly, yet not 
without devotion, with crossed arms 
and low bent head, murmured a pla: 
cebo for the departed spirit. 

He was yet on his knees, when he 
was startled by an “ Amen,” from 
a low deep voice bebind him. He 
turned, and rose hastily. ° Within 
three or four yards of him stood the 
figure of a monk, bis head bowed in 
reverential obeisance. 

Abbot Martin felt the blood flash 
into his faee, from an impatient feel 
ing of anger and annoyance. He was 
not ashamed of humbling himself. in 
prayer, nor yet of being seen to ; 
but he would have been loth 06 hee 
it thought—as it would be 
by some—that he had: chosen sucha 
place for his private devotions ‘pur- 
posely, for the chance it offered of 
his being seen by his brethren. He 
was naturally indignant also at the 
thought that his movements had been 
dogged unwarrantably. 

“ Brother,” said he to the intruder, 
in as calm a tone as he could; com- 
mand—* what is your will with me?” 

The monk raised his head, and half 
throwing back his cowl, enabled the 
abbot to recognise the features of the 
Italian Giacomo. 

‘‘ Pardon, my gracious lord,” said 
he, in his low. gentle voice, “pardon 
me, I humbly entreat you, and believe 
that I have unwittingly intruded, on 
your prayers; but do not grudge it 
me,” he added, as the abbot repli 
by a somewhat haughty gesture—* it 
were well for me, perhaps, if I could 
listen to the prayer of an honest man 
oftener.” : 

There was an earnestness. in his 
tone, which softened the abbot at 
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once. “ But this dregs,” be said, still 
regarding him with some. surprise 
and displeasure— “ what means this 
disguise ?” 

“Jt is worn by many, father, to 
cover worse motives than mine. But 
it is no disguise, in the sense in which 
you mean it; I, too, was once-——nay, 
if once, 1 am still—a Benedictine,” 

The abbot started. “And an apos- 
tate?” he asked, with visibie disgust. 

“Some might call me so; I would 
trust the abbot of Rivelsvy to use a 
less bitter word, did he know all. 
But we will not speak of this. Again 
I crave your pardon for coming before 
you in a habit which, it is true, I 
claim no right to wear. But I had 
need to see and speak with yeu, and 
my movements may be watched ; 
even the chatter of the good brethren 
here, had I been known to. pass the 
gate in my own person, would have 
been dangerous—a besetting sin of 
the cloister, Father Abbot, is curio- 
sity ; and I would not have our: com- 
munications made common talk just 
now.” 

“But you risk a worse discovery ; 
you may be deteoted here’ at any mo- 
ment,” said the abbot, with a hearty 
and honest dislike of false pretences. 

“Danger is for the coward, who 
hesitates, father; all is safe to those 
who feel it so. I salute no man; I 
keep my head bent upon my chest; 
my cowl half-drawn over my face ; 
my eyes fixed upon the ground; if 
brother Peter at the gate should so 
far rouse himself as to mark my com- 
ing and going, he can bat look upon 
my bearing as an edifying example 
er your house of obedience to the 
rule.” 

There was something of the old 
bantering tone —something also of 
the chuckling consciousness of the 
practised and successful dissembler, 
which jarred unpleasantly upon his 
listener’s ear. Perhaps he read this 
in the abbot’s face, which his keen 
eyes watched as usual, The next 
moment he was serious again. “ Can 
we speak safely here ?? he asked. 

The abbot looked round the chapel 
to make sure that they were alone. 

“ At least we are secure from sud- 
den interruption,” he replied ; “ and.,I, 
too, have something which I would 
say, since we have met again.” 


“ First,” said Giacomo, “ though I 
feel that I need scarcely ask—how is 
it with the child?” shes 

“ He is well,” said Abbot Martin, 
smilling forthe first. time— “ well and 
happy. I would not say he has .for- 
gotten. you; but even love and sor- 
row pass lightly. at, his years. Has 
Sir Godfrey any misgiving, think you, 
of his being here among us ?”’ 

“ T am not sure,” replied the Italian 
thoughtfully ;, “after. the first storm 
was over—for storm there was, as 
you may guess—- we have had few 
words together, and he seems to avoid 
his. name ; but. I hold his. silence to 
be no good sign.” 

“You have. heard of the demand 
which, Sir. Nicholas sent hither in 
the king’s name ?” 

“« Yes,” replied Giacomo, with,.one 
of his unpleasant smiles; “1 had. 
some knowledge of the honour which 
his majesty intended your, house.” 

The abbot took no: notice of the 
other’s manner, but proceeded to 
mention briefly the fact of the royal 
messenger’s. visit, and his recognition 
of Giulio.at the window. 

“ Dabois!” said, the Italian; “I 
heard. it was,he that did the errand ; 
@ man. that sees much and says 
little. ‘Whatever .he learns, he. will 
keep probably until he can_ turn 
it to some pone of his own. 
Bat I know Sir Godfrey’s temper ; 
if he: had any certain information 
that the boy was here, he would not 
lose a day in demanding him.” 

“If he should see fit to threaten 
force,” said, the. abbot, “ we, are buat 
in poor: case at Rivelsby to resist it ; 
and there are few to whom I could 
look for aid. against him, even in a 
cause where he had less show of right 
than this.—But I have something of 
which I -must speak” — He cast an- 
other: glance round them, to. satisfy 
himself that. they were out of the 
reach of curious ears. Then drawing 
close to, the Italian,.yet carefully turn- 
ing his face. aside— “ When last. we 
met,” he continued, “ you. mentioned 
a name I had not heard for many a 
year—a name I never thought. to 
hear again.” He paused for a moment. 
bat Giacomo did not interrupt him. 

‘‘T do not care to hide from you— 
(Giacomo smiled silently to himself) 
—“ that it brought with it remem- 
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brances which moved me much ; and 
now, answer me: one question—I have 
surely earned the right to ask—and 
answer truly, standing here in the 
rescence of the dead, and of Him who 
ives for ever, She is dead, you tell 
me; dead to me she has been long 
since ; is this boy her child?” : 

“I will answer you traly,” said the 
Italian—“he is. I owed you’a' con- 
fidence, and so) far I repay it. But 
question me no further; so much 
may concern you to ask, and you have 
the right to know; but as to matters 
which touch the “Knight of Ladys- 
mede, I, will not speak; nay, any 
knowledge which you might gain 
from me, could only serve at present 
to bring more :trouble upon your 
house than, it may! be,1 have brought 
already.” 

When the abbot turned his face 
fall upon the Italian, it had lost its 
usual expression of frank benevolence, 
and the brow was very dark and 
stern. His voice was hoarse with 
some strong emotion, as he said— * I 
ever held Godfrey de Burgh for a 
godless and a selfish man, but I could 
not have believed-—-I hardly now 
believe—that he would take the life 
of a child. . Surely, your-fears have 
misled you in this?” | 

“ Whoso is, guilty in one point, is 
guilty in all,” rejoined. the chaplain— 
“T thought, it a hard)-word once; 
does your experience of men, reverend 
father, confirm the saying, or not ?”’ 

“T know ,not,”, said, -the: abbot 
hurriedly —“I,. know., not.” His 
thoughts were too busy with indivi- 
duals now to discuss general. maxims, 
divine or human. . 

“J will not, ask to see.the child,” 
said Giacomo— “it were better not 
—and I do but detain you, and risk 
the shutting of your gates upon me; 
I thank you, and I take my leave.” 

« And who are you?” said the abbot, 
speaking almost bitterly in his strong 
feeling —“ who are you? monk — 
prieat — Englishman — Italian — you 
whose falsehood stands almost self- 
confessed — perjured in your monastic 
vow—faithless to the master whose 
bread you eat—one whom in my 
whole soul I should loath and despise 
—dnd yet whose bare word I have 
trusted—St. Mary forgive me if I be 
wrong therein!—and am trusting 
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still, to mine own 
that of my house!” 

“ Lord” abbot,” said’ the Ttal 
“you have read that when’ the’'H 
brew had ‘a ‘true message to déliver, 
men did ‘not! dsk him if he himself 
were immaculate or no ; he gave theth 
a sign ey to know him for 
prophet. Even so jadge of me— 
the token I have vivens ” 

Abbot Martin searched his featareg 
with a glance almost as keen‘as his 
own. “ Man!” said he, “I cannot call 
to mind that we ever met in earlier 
days—the days of which you would re 
mind me ; how came you by the know- 
ledge of the only secret of my life?” 

“By no unlawfal means, nor 
from any human lips—I @m neither 
wizard nor eavesdropper’; if I said 
by instinct, I might seem to speak 
riddles, but I should say true.” 

“T thought,” said the Abbot, ab- 
ruptly, “ that she of whom you speak 
had taken the veil in the convent of 
the Marcellines ?”’ 

“It was so -said,” replied: ithe 
Italian, looking down. - od 

“ Miserable'-man,” said the’ abbot, 
again almost fiercely, and in a ‘voice 
raised beyond. all considerations of 
pradence—* what wrong have I done 
you, that you have thus forced your- 
self, with these things -of! the ‘past, 
upon one who: had sought and — 
to ‘renounce them! above all, 
you have embittered a memory of 
which the pain had passed away, and 
which, until now at least, had in it no 
dishonour ?” 

“ Dishonour!”: said the priest, in 
@ more guarded tone, but not with 
less emotion than the other—* ay, 
churchmen that ye are, with all your 
penitential disciplines to: mortify the 
flesh, there was never rule yet given 
that could teach men to humble the 
spirit—Dishonour! it is the single 
hell in which the men of this genera- 
tion firmly believe. Abbot or soldier, 
what matters it—there spoke the true 
spirit of knighthood, not that of the. 
Nazarene! so would you thrust from 
you your truest and best affections, 
did, they stand in the way of your 
worship of that brazen idol! I much 
doubt me, father, whether you are 
more faithful to the spirit of the vows 
of St. Benedict than I have been to 
their letter. I at least,” he continued 
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bitterly, “‘have learned to. trample 
my honour in the dust; for years I 
have been content to suffer a worse 
penance than any known in the clois- 
ter—to be a scorn and loathing in the 
eyes of others, and even in my own— 
to be what you called me even now, 
apostate to my vow, traitor to those 
I have professed to. serve—and all 
this for what? not for wealth, or 
life, or happiness, if that could ever 
be mine; not for any selfish hopes.in 
earth or heaven—but for a memory 
and a dream!” 

“Or for revenge,” said the abbot, 
sternly, as he met the flashing eye of 
the Italian. 

“ Revenge? say justice, if you 
would not do me wrong ; justice for 
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those who cannot claim it for them- 
selves. Let those look well to their 
own safety who stand between it and 
me! Night and day, for many a year, 
I have thought for it, worked for it, 
sinned for it—#if a hundred lives 
stood - ~ way of it, I would not 
spare, if I saw it within my grasp ; 
and I shal] win it yet.” " 
He might have gone on, for he was 
speaking, for once, out of the heart’s 
abundance. . But a step was heard in 
the choir—it was the subsacrist ap- 
cone in the discharge of some of 
is duties. Drawing his cowl again 
over his head, and looking on’ the 
ground, Giacomo passed slowly’ b 
him, self-possessed | and tance te: 4 
and the abbot was left alone. 








WAR SPECULATIONS, 


Tur storm has been long gathering. 
The state of Europe has long been 
hot, nervous, and feverish. The gloom 
has been steadily increasing in thick- 
ness, and the silence of the air be- 
coming more weird. At last the first 
drops fall, the first of the thunder- 
shower! Tbe Austrians have declared 
war. The Rubicon, (in this case the 
Ticino) has been evossed. The first 
shots have ere now been fired, and 
the first victims have fallen; but at 
the time we put pen to paper the 
telegrams are all at cross purposes, 
andthe electrie eurrents have gone 
mad, as if scared by the greatness of 
the ‘crisis. Of course, all: the, world 
is now agape for news; and as’ we 
are all at present in ‘the position of 
Byron’s disinterested spectator,— 

**Tt is a goodly sight to see, 
For'him who hath no'friend, no brother 
there," 

we look through our'mind’s eye on 
the great arena of the Basin of the 
Po, very much with the same feelings 
with which a northern spectator 
would gaze for the first time on a 
Spanish bullring—with great curi- 
osity and excitement, afd a certain 
degree of horror, awaiting the begin- 
ning of the sports. 

The Times has already warned us 
that an appetite for news is not likely 
to be so punctually or satisfactorily 


fed, as it was by the despatches of “ our 
own Correspondents” from the Cri- 
mea and India, seeing that the rival 
armies will probably exclude from 
their grim ‘lines all gentlemen of the 
press and other amateurs; and any 
bold Briton inclined to venture on 
taking notes, will run a good chance 
of being shot, according to the posi- 
tion in whitch he  is‘found, as either a 
French or an Austrian spy. At the 
same time the telegraphs, if all eon- 
munications of the kind are not rade- 
ly ‘iaterrapted, ‘will simply be made 
to give Such information #8 tity in- 
spire confidence in friends; atid dis- 
concert, and as muchas “possible 
mystify, ‘enemies, with’ véry little 
regard to objective truth.’ No doubt, 
something very decisive may ha 

before the issae of the Jahe number 
of Maga; but’ it is ‘equally proba- 
ble that’ it*may ‘riot; and ee may 
well take advantage of the present 
breathing-time to indulge in conjec- 
tares which, if they turn out true, 
may fairly be put to our credit as 
true prophets; if not, will be taken for 
what they are worth, rrr as 
Thucydides long ago remarked in 
substance, that the most improbable 
events are the most probable in war. 
At the same time, more we pon- 
der and reflect on our own relative 
position to the contending parties, 
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and provide against all possible com- 
plications, the better it will be for us 
in the end. We will endeavour, as 
far as we cap, then, in pursuing 
the train of our’ own reflections, 
to dismiss the passions ‘of the hour, 
which any private political sympa- 
thies of our own might evoke, and 
view, as far as we can, the’ whole 
position of affairs with the calm eye 
of one who writes from the antipo- 
des, and bas no friends in Europe, or 
who will write from the middle of 
the next century, if that ever dawns 
upon this erring and perplexed world. 
The chief actor or protagonist of this 
apparently great drama, the first act 
of which is opening upon us, is un- 
doubtedly the French Emperor. He 
is, all will allow, a man who, whe- 
ther for good or evil, will stamp the 
century with his name, and, accord- 
ing to his success or failure more 
than according to his real merits, 
contest with his uncle Napoléon 
the First, the epithet Great, Pub- 
lic opinion in England, as exhi- 
bited in the press, has hitherto been 
in a state of oscillation with regard 
to him. He, has’ been alternately re- 
presented as an angel or a demon, 
and ‘the latest phase which his cha- 
racter has arrived at here at the pre- 
sent moment, when the recent treaty 
with Russia for purposes hostile to 
us is taken for granted, is one of 
general reprobation. One of our 
weekly periodicals, however, plumes 
itself on its consistency, as having 
represented him throughout as an 
unmitigated villain. According to 
this view his whole political life has 
been one huge crime. Richard the 
Third of England, the stereotyped 
ruffian of the stage, was in compari- 
son @ person of tability. He 
is strongly suspected of murdering 
his predecessor, Henry the Sixth, and 
the crime of stifling his nephews in 
their beds at the Tower, has almost 
been brought home to him, but he 
never turned his soldiery loose for a 
eneral massacre in the streets of 
ndon, as Louis Napoleon did turn 
loose his soldiery in the streets of 
Paris. This view would endorse the 
blackness of guilt set forth in most 
excellent French Billingsgate in Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “Napoleon le Petit.” 
Louis Napoleon took a solemn oath 
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to observe the Constitution, and to 
be subject to the laws. One morning 
he declared himself independent of 
the laws, and violently closed the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, whose sworn 
servant he was. The outraged ‘citi- 
zens of Paris took up ‘arms in defence 
of law and order. He suffered them to 
complete their barricades. Then, dis- : 
tributing a donative of money to the 
officers, and of eau-de-vie to the pri- 
vate soldiers, he let them loose, order- 
ing them to fire not only at the barri- 
cades and their defenders, but into the 
windows of the houses, and to shoot 
every man, woman, or child who hap- 
pened to be out at the time in one 
of the gayest and most frequented 
thoroughfares of one of the most po- 
pulous and lively cities of the world. 
When that deed of blood was over, 
he caused hundreds of the citizens, 
whose only crime was that of being 
found armed in defence of the laws, 
to be taken out in the night, and 
butchered in cold blood ' by ‘his 
obedient myrmidons. He illegally 
arrested, in their houses and beds, 
his chief political | enemies, who 
were the men’ of mark of the 
time, and in general the most vir- 
tuous of his «fellow-citizens, Then 
he completed the business by trans- 
porting to Cayenne and Lambessa, 
a number of those whose only crime 
was to have been too faithful to 
the form of government to which 
he himself was faithless. One by 
one, after those events, all the con- 
stitutional liberties of France ceased 
to be. The press was gagged—the 
Legislative Assembly was reduced to 
a nullity—the tribunals were over- 
awed. The Emperor and the army 
became all in all. A marriage was 
undertaken for the sake of perpetuat- 
ing the Napoleonie dynasty, cold- 
blooded as the second masriage of 
the first Napoleon. The ancient 
dynastic families looked shy at the 
‘*parvenu,” and he was fain to con- 
tent himself with a lady of noble, 
though not of royal descent. People 
who judge from appearances, judge 
from her ‘melancholy cast of coun- 
tenance that the hidalgo beauty of 
Spain is by no means happy. He 
engaged England in a war with Rus- 
sia to serve the purposes of France, 
and for the sake of establishing the 
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influence of France in the East. Then 
he forced her into a peace against her 
' will, at the very moment+when she 
had gathered breath for the conflict, 
and was just about to eglipse France 
in the race of honour, , Ever. since 
that time his policy has been the 
depression of British interests and 
the humiliation. of Great Britain. 
After the attempt of Orsini, the press 
and army of France were allowed 
unchecked to insult the English na- 
tion. Cherbourg was completed as 
a menace to England, and the Queen 
of England invited to witness the 
excellence of the machinery which 
the French government had devised 
for the destruction of this country. 
As a sequel to this, the English were 
insulted on ‘their own element by the 
high-handed conduct of France in the 
matter of the)“ Charles et Georges.” 
The next step i this development of 
“idées. Napoleonietmes” is. the pre- 
sent war. The romantic and chival- 
rows ardour of Sardinia is. made a 
stalking-horse to the aggrandisement 
of the Buonapartes. Revolution - is 
suggested to Italy by the most un- 
mitigated despot in Europe. The 
banner of Liberty is unfurled by the 
hands of the arch-liberticide. The 
enslaver of Rome to France and the 
Papacy would liberate: Italy from 
the legitimate supremacy of the 
Austrians. The sacrifice of a scarcely 
grown up girl, on the altar of po- 
litical. intrigue, reminds us, in the 
case of Sardinia, of similar sacri- 
fices, with which the readers of 
the classics are familiar in the cases 
of Iphigenia and the daughter of the 
Messenian King. The hand of the 
Princess Olothilde was demanded as 

t of the price of the assistance of 

rance in the battle for Italian eman- 
Cipation. To satisfy the morbid 
vanity of the French army, and sur- 
round his name with a faint halo of 
his uncle's glory, the French Emperor 
does not hesitate to open Pandora’s 
box, and let all the demons of mischief 
loose upon the earth. This is one view. 

Bat the “ Parple tints of Paris” 
are seen in light by some, as they 
are in shadow by others. Great- 
ness was rather thrust upon Louis 
Napoleon than sought by him, at 
least at the particular juncture at 
which it fell to his lot, On the pre- 
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vious occasions, when he endeavoured 
to disturb the tranquillity of Louis 
Philippe’s reign by the escapades of 
Boulogne and Strasburg, he certainly 
laid himself open to the charge of am- 
bition ; but his friends might say that 
the descendant of one intrusive dy- 
nasty had, a perfect right to supplant 
the scion;of another. We have no 
reason to believe that he offered his 
services to the Republic of 1848 
otherwise than in good faith. He 
was undoubtedly elected President 
by the voice of the nation, if not by its 
intelligence; and it does not appear 
that any unfair means were to 
secure the majority at the presiden- 
tial election. When President, he 
found his power co-ordiaate and in- 
consistent with the other powers of . 
a hastily framed constitution. The 
inconsistency was irreconcilable, and 
its Gordian tangle could only be cat 
by the sword. It was simply a ques- 
tien of anticipation. Things were at 
a dead-lock. The victory promised 
itself to decision and resolution. The 
nature of the case‘excluded the ques- 
tion of principle or point of con- 
science. The military were ordered 
to act with decision, and the horrors 
of the suppression of the Parisian re- 
bellion were only the necessary ac- 
cessories of efficient. military inter- 
ferance. It was necessary to show 
the people once for all that the regu- 
lar army was their master, and that 
their’ previous victories _ were only 
owing to the unwillingness of the 
military powers to act energetically. 
If innocent, people fell, it was the 
mere accident of their presence on @ 
battle-field: As shots were fired 
from the houses, the houses must be 
made the marks for shot. It was 
necessary, at some time or other, no 
matter at what sacrifice, to put a 
stop to the barricade nuisance. The 
Empire again was forced on the Pre- 
sident by the nearly unanimous wish 
of the nation, trembling from the 
memory of the Red Republic which 
it had escaped. The traditions of 
the Empire he had no choice but to 
adopt. Amongst others, no limitation 
of his imperial power could be thought 
of, unless imposed by the same autho- 
rity that had conferred the crown. 
The interests of his people demanded 
that he should marry, with a view of 
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perpetuating his dynasty. He sought 
alliance. with. some of the ancient 
royal honses.of Europe, but was re- 
jected. He fell back on his rights as 
the elected of the people, acknow- 
ledged himself a “ parvenu,” and 
finally married a lady distinguished 
by her beauty and accomplishments, 
and if not of royal.at least. of - most 
noble blood. ,The birth of an heir 
placed his popularity at its acme. 
When bis life was sought by assassins, 
he showed undaunted courage; and 
by continuing to go. amongst. the 
people as usual without extraordinary 
precautions, took occasion to show 
that his confidence in them at least 
was undiminished. He stood by 
England throngh the Russian War a 
_ trustworthy ally, and if he was more 
anxious to conclude than she 
was, it was because his policy was 
essentially peaceful, and the object 
being attained he had no more to 
fight for. . Again, it was natural 
he should not. wish, to exhaust the 
resources of France, Besides , this, 
the sequel of the Persian War and 
the Indian .Mutiny showed that the 


conclusion of peace was in the end 
the best policy for Kogland as well 
as for France. So England need not 
regret that peace was concluded when 


it was. He exchanged visits with 
the Court of England with the great- 
est cordiality, and showed every dis- 
position to cement, as closely as pos- 
sible the. alliance between the two 
countries, After the frightful attempt 
of Orsini, and in the excitement con- 
sequent thereupon, certain obscure 
colonels in the French army thought 
proper.to show that in their hearts at 
least the old jealousy of England still 
remained. A portion.of the English 
press thought that the procrastination 
of the disavowal of their sentiments 
showed a participation in them. Yet 
the Emperor did disayow them. The 
request to revise the law of assassina- 
tion was earnestly, not dictatorially, 
made, as from one friendly power to 
another, and, that friendship assumed, 
ought not to have given umbrage. 
The Emperor was furiously attacked 
by the press of England, and a sudden 
revulsion of his popularity took place 
among the people. One of the ac- 
cessaries before the fact to the attempt 
of Orsini was acquitted, in spite of the 
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evidence, in the midst of the plaudits 
of a London mob... After this, the 
completion of the fortifications of 
Cherbourg, in pursuance of a plan 
long entertained, was construed aga 
menace to Kngland, but the Queen’s 
Ministers did not see it in that light, 
as they allowed her Majesty to 

the invitation to be present at 
ceremonies of inauguration, either not 
believing in the menace or not choos 
ing to see it. That France should 
develop her navy in proportion to her 
commercial marine, and with a view 
of protecting her scattered 

sions in various. parts of the world, 
did not seem 80 very unreasonable. 
She might also wish to show herself 
strong, vis-a-vis of England, withoat 
entertaining any projects of 

sion, in order to “4 able to at inde. 
pendently in European affairs. The 
“ Charles. et. Georges” affair was.cer- 
tainly of a high-handed nature, but 
scarely more so than the demand of 
England on Greece for restitution to 
Don Pacifico... The parallel suggested 
itself at onee, and ieee was not 
the power to east the first stone. In 
the matter of the war which has now 
broken out, it might be urged, that the 
French government was actuated by a 
real and sincere wish to see the evilsof 
Italy remedied. . It-had occupied 
Rome in the interest of order and re- 
ligion, and it was desirous, after the 
re-establishment of good government, 
to retire from the Papal States; but 
its own plans of reformation were 
thwarted by Austria, which kept pos- 
session of the Legations with the 
strong hand at the sametime. Its 
position in Rome was becoming 
ridiculous, and it was absolutely 
necessary to make some move or 
other. If its aims could have been 
accomplished by pacific means, it 
would. have preferred such; but 
Austria showed no symptom of con- 
ciliatiop, and would not abate one 
jot or tittle of her haughty preten- 
sions or tyrannical practices. And 
it was impossible to hope that any - 
reform could take place in those pro- 
vinces of Italy which obeyed native 
sovereigns, as long as they knew that 
they could always bring in an Aus 
trian force to support misgovernment. 
France was taunted with her false 
position in Italy, and it was neces 
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sary to be rid of this position at any 
rate, even at the price of war. 
she had withdrawn her troops from 
Rome without a guarantee that the 
Austrians should be withdrawn from 
the Legations, the Austrians would 
simply bave rushed in and- occupied 
the vacuum, and Italy would have 
been Austrianised from the Alps, to 
the Straits of Messina. That France 
should have taken advantage of Rus- 
sia’s- grudge against Austria, in con- 
sequence of her conduct in the war 
of 1854-55, to secure the assistance 
of that power under certain contin- 
gencies, and by isolating Austria, to 
define the limits of the war, was not 
unnatural, when the extraordinary 
fermentation of the whole German 
name, which the mere rumour of the 
war prodaced, is considered. If Ger- 
mavy knew her own interests, France 
might argue, the crippling of Austria 
would be the best thing that. could 
happen for her, as in that case Prus- 
sia, a power civilised and progressive, 
and hampered by no important nen- 
German appendage, would take the 
natural lead in a great Germanic 
confederation; and) that German 


unity, which has so long been the 
dream of :poets, philosophers, and 
patriots,. weuld at. last..be realised 
under the! presidency of the Prussian 


monarchy.:) The duality of ‘German 
power—that great achievement* of 
Russian intrigue, managed in great 
measure through the nefarious partici- 
pation in the spoils of Poland—might 
ence and ‘forever cease to. exist, and 
the Great Fatherland, not as*an ‘in- 
congruous and divided unit, but as 
acompact body, take her true place in 
tke. council of the nations, The 
English are so matter-of-fact a people 
that they are not sufficiently prone 
to suppose others guided by romantic 
sentiment, or in fact by any disinter- 
ested motives. Why should it seem so 
absurd that the French government 
should take up arms for the eman- 
cipation and regeneration of Italy? 
There is certainly a prima facie in- 
consistency in a despotic government 
espousing the cause of Liberty, but 
may not the inconsistency be more 
apparent than real? There is a great 
difference between a progressive aud 
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If despotism. The Fren 


a retrogressive or eee conservative 

despotism is 
the centralisation of democracy and 
nothing more, the concentration in 
one strong echo of the million voiees - 
of the . If its measures: are 
arbitrary; it is only because they are 
necessary to the development of pro- 
gress. The liberality of a govera- 
ment. must be judged rather by the 
—— it -~ for national de- 
velopment’ and national progress, 
= by the mere individual persona 
reedom it ts. to its subjects. 
Freedom, tony de: at an absolute but 
a relative expression. In France 
under Napoleon ‘we have social 
and religious freedom, if not poli- 
tical. At all events, social equality - 
holds ‘there rather than in 
England. In Austria ‘social freedom 
alone prevails, political and religious 
discussions are alike forbidden. - Eng- 
land ‘enjoys more civil and religious 
liberty, but less social, therefore she 
is only one degree more free “than 
France. We mean by social freedom, 
independence of the tyranny of clique, 
of which,’ perhaps the strongest ex- 
amples appear to be found in America. 
And France, though’ in comparison 
with England; she may not be a free 
country, has a perfect right to be the 
champion of freedom as against 
Austria, bound hand and foot by her 
fatuons “ concordat” with the See of 
Reme. Moreover, it is possible that 
Louis Napoleon, by initiating a cru- 
sade against despotism, and thas 
conciliating the Liberal party in 
France, may be on the eve of inau- 
gurating a new policy, in which he 
will give full play to all the energies 
of the State. 

It is not for us to judge between 
these two contrasted views of Louis 
Napoleon’s principles and ' conduct. 
His principles are not ic our keeping 
but his own, and his conduct: can 
probably be estimated only by its 
results. He has gained friends’ as 
well as enemies by one most extra- 
ordinary faculty that he possesses— 
that of holding his tongue, and’ of 
doing so in the midst’ of the most 
loquacious people in the world. A 
perfectly undemonstrative man, some 
Frenchmen respect him for it ; others 





* See Maga for Aug. 1855, p. 189, “‘ The Imperial Policy of Russia,” Part IT. 
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fear him, others hate him because he 
will not take them into his counsels ; 
and many Englishmen, again, like him 
because he flatters the national 
> vanity by being in many. respects 
very like an Englishman. He is 
cold and reserved in his public. de- 
meanour ; more cordial, say his friends, 
when seen in private. Certainly he 
does not ‘‘ wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, for daws to peck at.” He 
listens to all that is said to him, and 
then takes his own course. He con- 
sults everybody and follows his own 
advice. Again, he has a good seat 
on . horseback. Other Englishmen 
dislike him either because they ride 
badly themselves, or because, not be- 
ing able to keep their own counsel, 
they hate a. close character. Such 
causes, or causes of no greater weight, 
are perhaps more nearly the true 
causes of his unpopularity in England 
than any commonplace notions of his 
being the destroyer of the liberties of 
France. He had equally destroyed 
the liberties of France when he made 
his, triumphal entry into London. 
The English press, at least in some 
of its leading organs, has undergone 
many phases of opinion concerning 
him ; and he complained in his letter 


to Sir Francis Head of this conduct of 


the English press, by that very com- 
plaint showing that he had some re- 
gard to public opinion in England. 
If we venture ourselves to express 
an opinion regarding his character, 
we put it forth in all modesty, and 
wish it to be understood in as vague 
and general a sense as possible, feel- 
ing ourselves incompetent to take 
the measure of a man who certainly 
is not an ordinary man. It is our im- 
pression that he is a man whose gen- 
eral talent has been rather overrated 
than otherwise. He has doubtless a 
great power of will, an undaunted 
courage both physical and moral, and 
by that inestimable faculty of hold- 
ing his tongue he is able to bide his 
time, observe circumstances, and thus 
make the most of them, and bring to 
bear on them, at the right time, all the 
faculties he possesses. Perhaps his 
policy appears to be mysterious, 
simply because he has no policy 
at all, bat is ready to abandon one 
_eourse and adopt another, accord- 
ing as he stumbles against a barrier 
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or drifts into an opening. Doubt. 
less this is often the cause of gue 
cess in life. Some men of uncon 
querable strength of will and great 
talent get on, as it. is called, by 
bending the world to their plans. 
Others do so by forming no plans at 
all in permanence,. but fashioni 
and refashioning those they do form 
in the mould of eircumstance ; while 
the secret of ill success, even more 
often than in deficiency of ability, 
consists in not knowing whether one 
the power to. lead, or 
whether one must be content to 
follow. Louis Napoleon is said to 
be a fatalist, and his extraordinary 
elevation would tend to confirm him 
in his fatalism. Before he takes any 
step, be seems to hold up his hand 
and see which way the wind is blow- 
ing, and whether the air comes 
against it hot or cold. But that 
holding of the tongue is his most 
admirable quality. It is said to 
have been once said by a man who 
held a fellowship at Cambridge, 
after he had been secretly married 
for many years, that a man who 
held his tongue might hold any- 
thing else. Weare not inclined to be- 
lieve in the excessive craft or astute- 
ness of Louis Napoleon, but much 
more in the inherent fatuity of uni- 
versal suffrage. He was carried into 
power by the flood of a most un- 
reasoning popularity; by the  suf- 
frages of millions of ignorant peasants, 
many of whom thought that they 
were voting not for the nephew, but 
for the still existing or resascitated 
uncle. The perilous crown of France 
was offered him on the one hand, 
beggary, or even a debtor’s prison, it 
is said, on the other. It was the 
choice of Hercules, and he would 
have been above the average of man- 
kind in virtue had he chosen other- 
wise than he did. Besides this, his 
litical enemies would have shown 
im no mercy had he not anticipat 
ed them. In England he could not 
have managed it, in France he could 
and did; that makes all the differ- 
ence. It is idle to say that no Eog- 
lishman would have acted in the 
same manner. Many an English- 
man, in much the same situation, 
has married an old woman for-her 
money, an act which does not show 
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any distinguishing purity of principle. 
With regard to the present war with 
Avstria, his motives of action do not 
seem so very difficult to divine. 
His position was becoming one of 
isolation, more and more so daily. 
From want of a clearly pronounced 

licy, he was losing the sympathies 
both of the absolutist and the liberal 
party, in Europe and France. In 
Rome he had supported ancient 
legitimacy against republicanism ; in 
Naples he had snubbed tyranny; in 
the Russian War he had taken up 
the gauntlet for the balance of power 
in Europe and the independence 
of nations. To attach a party to 
himeelf, it was necessary that he 
should assume an intelligible con- 
sistency one way or the other. He 
armed himself at all’ points, to be 
ready for all emergencies. He put 
out feelers to see whether he could 
pick a quarrel with England, and 
rely for support on the envy of 
foreign nations directed against our 
greatness as a nation, and the ‘unpo- 
pularity of our personal eecentricities 
abroad. He found, however, that 
England was taking alarm, and at 
the same time was rapidly overcom- 
ing her great Indian difficulty, so he 
turned his thoughts another way. A 
crusade for Italian independence 
would conciliate the liberal party in 
Franee, England, and, after the first 
excitement of the thing was over, 
even in Germany. Supposing ‘this 
crusade successful, he will still have 
it in his power to secure the affec- 
tions of the Liberals by moderation ; 
while, on the other hand, he may 
possibly feel himself so strong as to 
be able to throw his sword into the 
other scale, and by a compact alli- 
ance with Russia menace the very 
“existence of European liberty. Bat 
we' have a latent suspicion that, 
while he thinks he is playing a very 
deep game, he is really the puppet of 
which another power, lurking in the 
background, pulls the strings. We 
endeavoured to give in three articles 
in this Magazine, written during the 
Russian War, a compendious history 
of the imperial policy of Russia. We 
might venture to refer the reader 
to the facts brought forward in these 
articles. They prove that Russia 
has never let pass an opportunity of 
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aggrandisement ; that when thwarted 
in any plan, she is not di ; 
bat, upwearied assiduity 
wrens waits her opportunity. 
en she is discovered working a 
mine, she abandons it and begins 
another. If one train explodes pre- 
maturely, she has others in progress. 
Many of her movements are only 
feints ; it is difficult to know in what 
quarter the real aggression is in- 
tended. Any one of the feints may 
be turned into a real attack on the 
rest of the world under favour of cir- 
cumstances. For she is the real 
Ishmaelite of nations. She is ready 
everywhere, ‘wherever an opening 
presents itself‘for her arms or her 
diplomacy. If'she wants a port for 
her navy, and is disappointed of Con- 
stantinople,; she thinks of filching 
the Varanger Fiord from Norway; 
if there are eyes even at the North 
Cape; she goes farther off and forti- 
fies the’ mouth of the Amoor. If we 
foil her at Sebastopol. she sows the 
seeds of a Persian war and an Indian 
mutiny. If she fails as regards us, 
policy and revenge incline her to try 
a fall with Austria, and a French 
alliance will enable her to do that 
effectively. At the same time she 
keeps her eye on us, and perhaps 
foments rebellion in the Jonian 
Islands. She huddled up a peace as 
so6n as she could when she found 
that she had two great’ powers 
against her; she will blow up the 
embers of war again perchance when 
she finds that she has only one to 
deal with. By engaging France ia 
a war with Austria, she will ‘punish 
either or both — she will ‘punish 
Austria if France be victorious, for 
her ingratitude in deserting ber in 
her ‘emergency — she will punish 
France if Austria be victorious, for 
her patt in the Orimean business— 
she will punish both if there is no 
advantage on either side, by bringing 
both to the verge of bankruptcy, 
rendering it impossible for either of 
them to prevent her aggressions in 
the East. A general Euro em- 
broilment would be of course the best 
thing that could happen for her. No 
doubt her emissaries have been busy 
raising the patriotism of the Ger- 
mans, and telling them that it is 
their duty to arm for the cause of 
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Austria, while. she sends her troops 
to the frontier to be ready for all con- 
tingencies, to side, with Germany or 
France as the case may be. Our 
cold and haughty neutrality she will 
endeavour by all her arts to dissolve ; 
and it is of the utmost importance, 
no less for the sake of Europe than 
our own, that. we should use every 
means in our power to. preserve it. 
After this war has lasted some time, 
we may possibly single-handed have 
to fight against Russia again, unless 
we make sach.a show. of power as to 
prase that we vastly over-match 
er. It behoves us to arm to the 
teeth, even more with a.view to such 
an ultimate eventuality, than from 
apprehension of any possible aggres- 
sion on the part of France. We 
must be strong enough, not, only to 
protect our own neutrality, but that 
of lesser states, who may otherwise 
be forced into the vortex of war. 

As to the coarse which this. war 
may take, to hazard an uneonditional 
prophecy would of course be _ idle. 
The combatants appear to be nearly 
matched in the abundance. and 


strength of. their present military 
preparations, the weakness of the 
real sinews of war, and the apparent 
mediocrity of the generalship on both 
sides — circumstances which would 
point rather to a tedious struggle, 
than any. decisive result on either 


side. The superior élan of the 
French and Sardinians would pro- 
bably gain a victory in the open field, 
supposing the means of offence equal. 
But the knowledge of the existence 
of this may incline the Austrians to 
act on the defensive, a part which 
their grreieot system of fortresses 
seems to especially fit them for play- 
ing. If the Austrians fall back on 
Verona, Peschiera, Mantova, .and 
Legnano, and can keep these places 
till the winter, no doubt the spirits 
of the Franco-Sardinians will be 
damped, and the obstinate defence of 
the enemy will have nearly the. same 
effect on their morale as an actual 
defeat. Should this occur,. Louis 
Napoleon’s popularity in France will 
run great risks. ‘The Republican 
party has all its eyes.open; the Or- 
eanists are also awake; and the 
Oount de Chambord has moved house 
from Austria to Holland, ostensibly 
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unwilling to inhabit a country at war 
with his own, but possibly in order 
to be near the French frontier, and 
ready if he is wanted. The financial 
condition of France appears to be 
such that she is bound to conquer or 
die; and anything: short of 

victory will be tantamount toat leaste 
partial defeat. The Austrians appear 
to have given her the opportunity of 
a cheap triumph, by sending some 
thousand men to garrison Ancona, 
They may have good reason for. this, 
but it has a most infatuated. appear. 
ance, for the French will of course: be 
masters of the sea, and their. naval 
supremacy would have been of little 
use to them had Austria not given 
them this precious opportunity of 
displaying it, And unless the Aus 
trians are at the outset victorious, it 
may be expected that the garrison of 
Ancona will have a general insurree- 
tion of Italians in their rear. It 
seems as if the best policy for Austria 
would have been, to have relinquished 
her hold on Italy: for the. present, 
holding those fortresses under the 
Alps which are the keys of Italy. 
But this sacrifice seems to. have been 
too much for her pride, as. well as for 
her piety. For the only method by 
which the prayer of the Holy Father 
that his domains might not be turned 
into a cockpit was likely to be ef- 
fectual, was the. withdrawal of -all 
Austrian garrisons. and detachments 
into the Lombardo- Venetian territory. 
This move of Austriaseems in fact to 
indieate that she isinot at present 
ready to profit. by the strength of her 
real position, but disposed to try con- 
clusions with France before she. re- 
tires upon it, and the result may be 
that Sardinia and France will get 
sufficient glory in the first month or 
two of the war. to live upon until the 
winter. When Austria has learned 
where her real strength lies, the real 
struggle will, begin. : Her forces will 
perhaps be found in mid-winter snug 
within the lines of Verona, and the 
French and, their allies enduring in 
the open field the horrors of a Orimean 
campaign, Then will come the: real 
tug of war, and the victory will pro- 
bably remain not with. the power 
that the strongest army, nor 
even with that which the 
longest purse—for that appears to be 
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out of the question — but with the 

er which can get credit most 
easily. Both the belligerents, under 
the circumstances, would be well- 
advised to cultivate the’ friendship 
of the Jews, and to see whethtr 
there remain any privileges bitherto 
denied, which they can ‘possibly 
bestow on that occasionally very 
useful nation. The Austrians, mean‘ 
while, with jadicial blindness, appear 
to be persecuting Israel. 

‘But another train of circumstances 
will arise if the outbreak of war leads 
to a general revolt’ among the non- 
German subjects of Austria. Russian 
intrigue may possibly be even now at 
work among the Hungarians, and yet 
more probably the Sclavonian nation- 
alities in Croatia, Moravia, Bohemia, 
and Gallicia; Panslavism we must 
not forget, as one of the many che- 
vaux de bataille of Russia. An insur- 
rection in Lombardy and Venice is pro- 
bably reckoned upon on both sides as 
one of the most likely complications. 
The general spread of such an insur- 
rection’ would extend itself even ‘to 
the armies of Austria, and’ extensive 
desertions would take plate, perhaps 
at most critical moments. The very 
fortresses, her last defensive resource, 
might thas be betrayed, and the 
Austrian monarchy find itself reduced 
to its German possessions, and even 
ae obliged, by insurrection at 

ienna, to find a shelter for its head 
among the trusty Tyrolese. Then 
France and Sardinia will ‘be able to 
dispose of Italy according to their 
discretion, and Louis Napoleon, hav- 
ing once kindled the old war feeling 
in France, will perbaps be ‘unable to 
stem the ‘tide of conquest, and be 
carried forward to new aggressions, 
of which it is not possible at present to 
divine the aim or the limit. On the 
other hand, he may be able to sheathe 
the sword at the right moment for 
his popularity and the advantage of 
France, and retire within his own 


dominions with a lease of glory to 
live upon for another ten years or so 
of profound peace, which will give 
him an opportunity of carrying out 
his provisional plans for developing 
the material resources of France, leav- 
ing Lombardy and the central states 


of Italy to Sardinia, and generously 
waiving any claim upon Savoy on 
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on condition that France be paid the 
expenses of the war out of the newly- 
acquired’ revenues of her ally; an 
arrangement ‘which, under the cir- 
cumstances, would be only fair. But . 
supposing that ‘events ‘should take 
this turn, the most favourable for 
France, we doubt whether the war 
would leave her in any condition to 
resist Russian aggression in the East, 
or whether some compact has not 
been already entered into ‘as the 
price of the provisional ‘assistance 
of Russia, which would leave the 
hands of France tied, should Rus- 
sia ‘repeat the experiment of 1854. 
This point certainly has been geined 
y Russia, the dissolution of 
estern Alliance. Although she had 
abe laid trains in Persia and 
ndia for our confusion, it was apso- 
lately necessary to make peace after 
the fall of Sebastopol, as, until peace 
was made, France could not be de- 
tached ‘from the ‘alliance, and even 
the hostility of Sardinia was not to 
be despised. It is just possible that, 
at the time of the conclusion of peace, 
the proposal of dividing the Turkish 
empire, rejected before, was made 
anew to France, and then accepted, 
because offered on terms more ad- 
van us. This much is quite cér- 
tain, that ever since the conclusion 
of peace, Russia, France, and Sardi- 
nia bave been acting together and in 
a manner independently of English 
interests; but we cannot easily sup- 
pose that Sardinia was a party to any 
secret compact. Her aim throughout 
appears to have been one—the excla- 
sion of ‘the Germans from Italy; 
and in this aim she may have been 
partly actuated by unselfish motives, 
Whether we shall have ultimately 
to go to war with Russia, as the u 
shot of all this, appears to depend 
in measure on how far we are 
able to count on the neutrality of 
Prussia, and the lesser members of the 
Germanic confederation. If France 
and Austria, without the interven- 
tion of other powers, exhaust them- 
selves in war, England and Prussia 
ae remaining neutral will be 
able to check any aggressive designs 
of Russia, unless France has alread 
engaged actively, to further those 
designs, which is scarcely probable, 
as she would not wish to have too 
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much on her hands at once, The 
apparently improbable contingency 
of a complete and decisive discom- 
fitare. of the forces of France and 
Sardinia. by those of Austria, might 
favour the designs of Russia as well 
as any other; the defeat of France 
would: cripple one of, the arms of 
Europe, aud put out, as it, were, one 
of the eyes of her vigilance. England 
would be Jeft to struggle with Russia 
alone ; and probably Rassia has sufli- 
ciently counted on Anglo Saxon un- 
readiness to believe that in such a case 
she would not immediately. be pre- 
pared for war. Again, Russia might 
easily believe that there is a large 
party in this country who would not 
allow the Government to engage in 
a second war in behalf of Turkey, 
having found the first eo fruitless in 
its "results. Undoubtedly there are 
many who think that the results of 
the last war did not justify its ex- 
penditure and misfortunes; and the 
question of national. honour need not 
have arisen had France not taken the 
initiative. . Russia would doubtless 
endeavour, if possible, to avoid even a 
single-handed encounter with this 
country, if she could. gaim, the same 
advantages without, it. We do. not 
think that even our present or past 
unarmed state would provoke Russia 
or France to attack us immediately 
(for Achilles even without his armour 
was formidable) ; but it might induce 
these powers to commit acts in Eu- 
rope which they certainly would not 
commit, setting as they have done 
already our public opinion at naught, 
if our preparations were what they 
ought to be. It is the weak side of 
our constitution that, because we 
enjoy liberty at home, our external 
policy cannot be secret. We are 

erous to noone when we are not 
ready to act at a moment’s notice or 
on a single resolution of the Houses 
of Parliament; for although the 
Crown may declare war, the re- 
sponsibility. is. so great, that no 
Minister would venture to do so 
unless he were certain of the support 
of the country, a certainty which is 
only te be attained by the open ven- 
tilation of the question. It is one 
a sping pe democratical countries, 
such as England hnd America, and 
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Athens of old, that although they act 
with unexampled vigour when. their 
energies are once called out, their 
bark is heard before their bite, and 
gives full warning to their adversaries 
of what they have to expect, A con. 
stant state of preparation wonld 
diminish this relative, disady 

toa minimum. Even the most, 
nacious apostles of peace mast have 
been convinced ere now, that 
manent peace can only be secured hy 
permanent preparation for war. The 
millennium of universal peace, which 
some supposed to have been dawning 
a few years since, must have been dis. 
sipated ere now in the minds evenof 
the most sanguine, as are, sooner or 
later, the air-castles of youth in, the 
most romantic imaginations. 

For an imperial state not only to be 
stronger than all others, but to ap 
pear so, if not.a necessity ef its exist- 
ence, is at least its only guarantee for 
a tranquil life. Other states, by lying 
out of the way, may escape. notice; 
but a city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid, and. the eye of the most dis 
tant observer must be able to-see that 
she is girdled with fortifications, and 
fall of the munitions of war. Besides, 
the power of an imperial state, how- 
ever peaceable her policy, is. sure to 
engender envy, and envy leads to 
hatred, hatred’ to malice, malice to 
attempts on her independence or 
even her existence. However .stu- 
dious we may be never to give or 
take offence, we cannot possibly 
escape without provocation, on ac- 
count of that cosmopolitan character 
as a state which. 30 many of our 
insular citizens are well content to 
ignore, the obscurity of their private 
positions blinding their eyes to the 
illustrious character of the nation to 
which they have the »nconscious 
honour to belong.. While men go 
about their little affairs here at home, 
they little think how the community 
of which they are units is watched by 
argus-eyes abroad, every act maligned 
or misinterpreted, and every, false 
move taken instant advantage of, to 
the national detraction or detriment. 
Again, the peculiar aspect of our ba- 
lanced constitution, while it. enlists 
the sympathies of the moderate few, 
sets against us the violent many at 
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each extreme pole of political feeling. 
It behoves us to keep these things 
well in mind in every political com- 
lication like the present:' A stub- 
con neutrality, such as ‘all parties 
here at home seem to be agreed’ on, 
is only possible as ne as it is 
cramped with iron—as long as we 
keep a force on foot capable of over- 
awing either of the contending par- 
ties plus the whole of its ible 
alliances. Switzerland has declared 
herself neutral, Naples likewise ; but 
even now an expedition over the 
Simplon, on the part of the: French, 
is talked of, and it is not likely that 
the Austrians will be more scrapu- 
lous; and Naples, powerless as she 
is in a military and naval point of 
view in comparison of France, can 
only expect to have her neutrality 
respected during the pleasure of the 
power that commands her sea-board. 
The neutrality of Prussia and the Ger- 
man states will probably be backed 
by some three hundred thousand men 
ina complete state of military pre- 
paration. How many will be kept 
on foot by our Government? We 
are glad to see that both the press 
and the people of England, and we 
may also presume the Government, 
have made up their minds about the 
expediency of setting on foot volun- 
teer rifle corps. The subject was 
abundantly mooted in this Magazine 
during the Russian War, but it was 
manifestly of less importance then 
than now, when an attack on our 
own shores by a naval combination is 
not entirely out of the range of possi- 
bilities. If the country swarmed with 
such volanteers, which ought to cost 
it nothing, or next to nothing, if the 
name of patriotism bas any sabstance 
for us; and if the Militia, and above 
all, the Artillery Militia, were placed 
on an efficient footing—either on the 
—— system, or by favouring Mr. 

eory Berkeley with a modification, 
or rather a special application of the 
ballot principle—we should not stand 
in need of a large army of regular 
soldiers here at home to secure the 
impregnability of the British Islands, 
and to reduce the thought of an in- 
vasion to an absurdity. As for fixed 
fortifications, they appear to be su- 
perseded by a power far less expen- 
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sive, and much more efficient — the 
power of concentrating on any given 
point. of the coast, by means of 
the coast-lines of railroad, an over- 
whelming mass of artillery on “any 
spot where a considerable debark- 
ation of could be effected. 
Louis Napoleon is possibly well aware 
at this time that all this ean be done 
and will be done when the necessity 
arises, and that the peace‘at-all- 
priee party is by this time virtudlly 
extinct ; and he is probably 
sincere in his avowed wish that: the 
war may be limited to its present 
area of Northern Italy,’ which, con- 
sidering how ' the combatants are 

ked, closely resembles the fami- 
iar illustration of a fight in a saw- 
pit. Yet we must not forget the 
probability that) certain “ idées Na- 
poleoniennes” are ever present tothe 
Imperial mind: If we are right in 
supposing that he has no fixed policy, 
resembling in its immovable menace 
the great granite gun of the Bos- 
phorus, he may yet have a movable 
kind. of policy which more resembles 
the swivel gun on a Martello tower. 
Keeping’ his uncle’s career in view, 
he may see from history that’ Napo- 
leon I. was only able to pursue his 
career of conquest unchecked, as 
long as he could enlist one or ‘more 
of the European powers on his: side, 
and that when all were once leagued 
against him, he fell. We have no 
reason to think that the Corsican 
feeling of the *‘ vendetta,” accomplish- 
ing itself by 

“The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up & wrong,” 


does not exist in some shape or other 
in his breast. The confiscation of 
the property of the Orleans family 
would of itself indicate this, Fora 
parallel case we would refer our 
readers to that powerful novel, of 
Alexander Damas’s, the Comte de 
Monte Christo. The hero of that 
novel was, by the machinations of 
certain enemies, detained for the 
best part of his life in a dungeon. 
Having escaped from the Chateau d’If, 
and accidentally discovered a store. 
of boundless wealth, he proceeds to 
dedicate ‘the whole of his life, abili- 
ties, and resources, to the grand work 
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of vengeance. He does not attack 
his enemies all together, but one 
after another; and by means un- 
attackable by the law, he compasses 
their destruction. In the opinion of 
French military vanity, France owes 
a grudge to all those powers who 
com the discomfiture of the 
First Napoleon. France has already, 
by our assistance, squared accounts 
with Rossia, and her vanity is satis- 
fied as far as Russia is concerned ; 
the taking of the Malakoff has atoned 
for the retreat from Moscow. Now 
she is quite willing to avail herself 
ofthe assistance of Russia to keep 
Germany in check, and carry out her 
designs against Austria. Leipsig was 
a later blow than Marengo. Austria 
crippled by war, and lulled by a peace 
more favourable than under the cir- 
camstances she may have a right 
to expect, the next victim may be 
Prussia. It must be borne in mind 
that France is not supposed to seek 
the destruction of every one of these 
adversaries, but only a military bu- 
mniliation, tantamount to the share 
of each in the defeat of France. 
Supposing Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia sufficiently humbled, and 
severally attached by a magnani- 
mous treaty, as Russia is already 
attached to France under obligations, 
England, the most criminal and for- 
midable antagonist, would remain. 
To her, doubtless, the honour of 
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France looks for reparation for 
Waterloo, and probably no 
pleasant feeling was superadded 
the fact that England concluded the 
Crimean War with a better arm 
than France. A short war, in which 
France, throwing us back on our 
own defences, and obliging us, 
menace of invasion, to concentrate 
our forces at home, could inte 
Malta, the Ionian Islands, and 
raltar, concluded by a peace recog: 
nising the status. quo, would just 
serve her purpose of balancing ac- 
counts, and enable her, with a quiet 
mind, if not a clear conscience, to set 
to work to carry out the Emperor's 
dictum of “ L’Empire c’est la paix” 
It is probable, as things look, that 
our preparations will be sufficient to 
ward off invasion from this country; 
whether they will be’sufficient at the 
same time to secure our’ Mediter- 
ranean possessions, and preserve the 
honour of England untainted in every 
quarter of the globe, depends in some 
measure on the energy of our Gov- 
ernment for the time being, in & 
greater measure on the spirit and 
patriotism of our people; but in the 
greatest measure of all, on whether 
we are willing to put aside for the 
present Reform and other political 
playthings, and open our eyes wide 
to the grave realities, and still more 
serious possibilities of the  situa- 
tion. 
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THE SIEGE OF PLYMOUTH. 


BY ELLIOT BUTT NINCOME, ESQ. 


Aut of us who have reached man- 
hood must remember one or more 
s when an immediate French 
invasion was the dream and the con- 
versational topic of Englishmen. «It 
was during an expectation of a de- 
scent upon our coast (for many rea- 
sons I do not choose to indicate: the 
date more closely) that my regiment 
chanced to lie at Plymouth. I pre- 
ferred the quarter to others; for the 
duty was moderate, and there were 
plenty and variety of amusements. 
Another great advantage, in my esti- 
mation, was that there were lovely 
retreats and walks where a man of 
pensive habits like myself might enjoy 
the charms of nature and his own 
thoughts unmolested. 

It is, however, due to the reader, 
as I have placed my name at the 
head of this paper, that, before pro- 
ceeding with my narrative, I should 
say a few words touching my family 
and connections. My Christian name 
of Elliot, by which I am always ad- 
dressed among my kinsfolk, was 
given for the sake of the great hero 
of Gibraltar, to whom I am nearly 
related by my mother’s side. We are 
so proud of this consanguinity, that 
his name is borne by many members 
of our family, and will no donbt be 
continued as long as our line shall 
endure. The practice of perpetuating 
the name of a distinguished personage 
I believe to be something more than 
an indalgence of family pride. He 
who bears it will, if not wholly degen- 
erate, be incited to imitate the deeds 
which originally rendered it famous ; 
he will be animated by the spirit of 
his great namesake, and is thus in his 
infancy committed to an honourable 
career. I feel my own obligations in 
this respect: emulous I certainly 
am, and I hope not incapable, of 
adding fresh honour to the name of 
Elliot, whenever occasion shall per- 
mit. But, the second term of my 
nomenclature, was given in compli- 
ment to a rich godfather, who, of- 
fended by some jokes at the christen- 
ing feast, thought proper to leave me 
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nothing at his death. The family is 
not of any note, except for the cir- 
cumstance of their constant connec- 
tion with the Wagges. Nincome, 
our surname, is of course sufficiently 
familiar to most men who bave an 
acquaintance with the world, as it 
has at least one representative in 
The church, the bar, 
services, are con- 
stantly ited by members of our 
house ; and, I say it with pride, legis- 
lators, peers, ‘and even ministers of 
state, have been frequently furnished 
by us. In short, there is neither pro- 
fession, trade, nor office, in which you 
do not occasionally encounter a Nin- 
come. I am connected also 
with that branch which intermarried 
with the Poopes ; and although they 
by royal license ‘and permission bear 
the name of Poope in addition to their 
patronymic, they are in reality pure 
Nincomesd: It is an old remark that 
the. Nincomes are generally prosper- 
ons; and as this was my case, and 
the name of Elliot inspired me ‘with 
the desire to distinguish myself in 
the same line as my illustrious rela- 
tive, I was at the age of eighteen 
gazetted to an ensigncy in the —th 
regiment of foot. Military life is, so 
far, not particularly agreeable: it 
abounds in incidents which either 
are without interest to me, or are 
positively distasteful I am thus 
mach alone, and — Pare 
in my own reflections ; but this was 
the case in the early career of the 
great Napoleon. I look, like him, 
not to present comfort, but to the 
high destinies that fate may one da 
lay open. Another proof of merit 
and prognostic of greatness is that 
I am envied by my comrades; at 
least they are constantly pestering 
me with pretty annoyances, and say- 
ing ill-natured and disagreeable 
things, at which they roar with laugh- 
ter. It would be unbecoming in a 
great mind to answer or notice their 
sallies. If I could give my atten- 
tion to follies of the kind, what chance 
would there be of attaining distinctjon ? 
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“The genius form’d for worms and grubs 
and flies. 

Can’t understand what's doing in the 
skies.” 


From want of sympathy with their 
pursuits, and from feeling disgusted 
with their personalities, I do not 
much enjoy regimental society. It 
is clear that I am not understood ; 
and because I am not adept at bil- 
liards—care nothing for horse-racing 
—and can’t whirl a lady round a 
room like the constellations in an 
artificial zodiac, they are pleased to 
stigmatise me as a spiritless fellow, 
or muff, as their term is. Ignorance 
"of the miserable details of military 
movements, which I cannot stoop to 
acquire, is brought against me in 
proof of general uselessness, instead 
of being constructed to indicate a mind 
occupied with higher things. “ Well, 
dash it, Nincome, for a fellow who 
afiects to give up everything worth 
living for, for the sake of duty—you 
are a slow coach,” one will say, and 
laugh as if he had given vent to 
something brilliant, Then, at an- 
other time, while my body is being 
drilled, but my soul is far away, oc- 
cupied with noble dreams, I catch 
the rough yoice of Goostep, our ad- 
jutant, grinding out, “Mr Nincome, 
Mr Nincome, I say! Where the 
devil are you going, sir? Don’t 
you hear the word of command ?” 
and find myself in a corner of the 
parade, making straight for the wall, 
while the battalion is yards away, 
moving in an opposite direction. 
The poor soldiers will titter, unable 
to resist the ludicrous effect of his 
encouth voice and manner, and then 
will follow a further ebullition— 
“ Silence in the ranks, there! What 
the deuce are you about! Sergeant- 
Major, take the names of the men 
who are unsteady. I'll make ’em 
remember it when the parade is dis- 
missed. Fallin, Mr. Nincome. Sharp, 
sir, will you! it’s all your cursed 
stupidity that has got the men into 
trouble. What, again! Silence, I 
say; or I'll have a dozen of you in 
the black-hole in two minutes.” It 
must be admitted that ‘such occur- 
rences are very trying, and that a 
mind which can bear them with 
equanimity may feel certain of a high 
vocation. It is my custom, when 
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disgusted by vulgarities of the ki 
to betake myself to some seclud 
spot, where I can rapidly become jp. 
sensible to the tedious present, and 
indulge in visions of days as yet un. 
fulfilled, where I figure as the first 
instead of the last, and enact deeds 
that illustrate the name of Nincome, 
Those who are now such tormentors 
may hereafter be eager to. remind 
me and the world that I was once 
their comrade, and to pretend that 
we were on the kindest and most 
intimate terms, But to return to my 
story. ; 
I was saying that I found Ply. 
mouth an agreeable station, and con 
trived to make life endurable there, 
When off duty, loved to take long 
summer rambles into the countr 
along the woods and streams, or 
over the silent moors; or I would 
cross to Mount Edgcumbe, whose 
noble proprietor has opened his park 
to the public, and there pass many a 
shady hour in prefiguring the Scenes 
wherein I am destined to play a dis- 
tinguished part: for though hitherto 
all real adventures have been at- 
tended with circumstances unfayvour- 
able to the development of my ge- 
nius, I am able in fancy most satis- 
factorily to depict the scenes where 
I could excel. Histories of famous 
sieges .are, of course, a favourite 
study. I have by heart all the inci- 
dents of the great defence of Gibral- 
tar, and other famous resistances. 
It is my own opinion that in this 
branch of war I might acquire most 
renown. And when the summer no 
longer smiled, there were on_ this 
southern coast some sheltered spots 
pleasant under the winter’s sun. In 
calm weather I loved no place better 
for a short winter’s walk than the 
ramparts of the old citadel where we 
were quartered. There are few posi- 
tions in the kingdom where so short 
a circuit opens such beauty and va- 
riety of scene; and the old batteries 
and ditches were peculiarly in har- 
mony with my prevailing cast of 
thought; whence I was frequently 
to be seen pacing the platforms, or 
seated in contemplation on a gun- 
carriage. Here 1 found myself, one 
pres afternoon in the early spring. 
had been slightly ruffled previously 
by a party of our most idle and dissi- 
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pated subalterns, who, to beguile an 
ennui which three successive days of 
bad weather had rendered intolerable, 
came to my room and conducted 
themselves much to my annoyance 
and to their own discredit. They 
were all smoking tobacco, the odour 
of which I detest; and although on 
their first entrance they sat down 
and were tolerably quiet, they got so 
pear to me, and putfed such clouds in 
my face, as to nauseate me very un- 
pleasantly. Soon becoming restless, 
they began to derange my books and 
papers; and one of them having ex- 
tracted from the drawer a vellum 
emblazoned with the Nincome arms 
and pedigree, proceeded to surmount 
the shield with a large spoon, and to 
flank it with a goose and a griffin 
as supporters; observing that, as I 
should certainly be raised to the 
peerage, it was well to have the her- 
aldry all in readiness. He may have 
been nearer the truth than he 
thought. He apologised for want 
of expression in his abominable 
scrawl by saying that heraldry in- 
sisted on a severe correctness of 
‘form, which wouldn't admit of any- 
thing free and spicy; but the Karl- 
Marshal, who was rather intelligent 
than otherwise, would no doubt twig 
the idea. 

A second youth prodaced from his 
pocket a small pistol, and began to 
snap caps on it, and throw the ex- 
ploded ones on the carpet. The odi- 
ous practice of duelling was still re- 
cognised; and this hero, designing 
to make himself respected as a dead 
shot, lost no opportunity of perfect- 
ing his aim. While I was engaged 
in the endeavour to reseue the pedi- 
gree, something whistled aw my 
head, and a great crash and clatter 
rattled over the mantle-piece. My 
indignation may be imagined at see- 
ing a proof impression of the gallant 
Heathfield with the glass in shivers, 
and one eye expunged, as if an infa- 
riated Yankee had operated on the 
venerable countenance. 

“Knew I couldn’t miss it,”. ex- 
claimed the Vandal; “aimed at the 
leftepeeper : I did, 80” — 

_“ You have destroyed,” said I, “a 
likeness infinitely yalued by me, and 
which I may not be able to replace. 
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Shame on you; ‘tis Lord Heath- 
field !” 

‘The devil! I never heard of him, 
What is he,a Whig or a Tory? If 
he votes against coast defences, serve 
him right, Isay, and I've a devilish 
good mind for a shy at the other.” 

“Tis the general who made the 
great defence at Gibraltar. Now do 
you understand ?” 

“Did he, by Jove! then Ae won't 
vote against coast defences. I should 
rather think not—ha, ba, ha! Well, 
I’m deucedly sorry, Nincome, as he’s 
a respectable peer, that I should 
have knocked his eye out. And you 
can’t get another like it? Oome, I 
tell you what I'll do. Wouldn't do 
it for every body. I've a first-rate 
portrait of the Dorking“Pet by an 
eminent master, and for which I 
swopped a cigar-case and a portable 
boot-jack witn Jenkin. The two 
faces are extremely like, except that 
the Pet's is perhaps slightly more 
intellectual. Give me five bob, and, 
by George, I'll cut out the Pet’s mug 
and put it under that queer-looking 
cocked-hat. You'd never know the 
difference. Is it a bargain?” 

It was useless to waste words on 
such an oaf. 

The last of the party demanded to 
whom a nearly-finished letter which 
lay on my desk was addressed, and, 
on being informed that it was for my 
mother, said he thought it his duty 
to add a few lines, as he feared that 
my modesty would not allow me to 
speak fairly of myself. He accord- 
ingly indited a postscript, which 
proved to be so slanderous in its 
account of me, and so indelicate in its 
expressions, that I could not send 
the letter at all, but was subsequently 
obliged to put it in the fire atter 
having copied the part written by my- 
self. c 

Again the pistol-snapper demanded, 
“ Well, I say, Nincome, will you give 
the five shillings ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” I replied. 

“By Jove, you don’t mean to say 
that coin is scarce with you! F 
the prudent Nincome being hard up!” 

“ For my part, I always fancied him 
soft down,” said the blazoner, putti 
a last execrable touch to the griffin’: 
dorsal fin. 
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“There now, Nincome, my boy, 
said he who wrote the postscript. 
‘“T hope your mamma is not given 
to pride and egg ied or the testi- 
monial I have r ed here may 
shake her equilibrium. An old Greek 
that we used to read about expired 
because his three sons made hits at 
thimble-rig, Aunt Sally, and hide the 
horse, all on the same day. Fine sen- 
timent, a parent’s pride: I rejoice, 
Niocome, that now you are your own 
master, you don’t quite forget the 

ious and excellent precepts that were 
nstilled into you at home.” 

“Do you know,” said the marks- 
man, “I was brought up infernally 
strict, and, when I joined, was almost 
a blue-light ;—used to drink tea, play 
shilling poiits, keep my word toa 
tailor, and that sort of thing. ’Bliged 
to abandon it, though,” he added 
with a deep sigh. “ You can’t be a 
saint and a gentleman both; can’t, 
by ——,” confirming the doctrine by 
a most gentlemanlike and unsaintly 
ratification. 

I was inexpressibly relieved when, 
after demanding brandy-and-water, and 
being indignantly refused, they pre- 
pared to adjourn to the mess. 

“ Bad habits and a sordid disposi- 
tion are constantly found together,” 
said one of them; “ Nincome gives no 
tipple because he don’t smoke.” 

“Tam proud to say that I do not,” 
replied I, with spirit. 

“ Assume a virtue if you have it 
not,” said the wretch: “after such a 
sentiment you ought to shut your 
brazen face.” 

Saying which he took down my 
hat, and crushed it over my coun- 
tenance, almost stunning me in the 
act. When I recovered sight and 
hearing, the trio had disappeared, the 
coals were in my washing-basin, and 
a roll of butter was arranged upon a 
toasting-fork close to the grate, while 
my epaulette-case did duty as a drip- 

ing-pan, ~ 

The plan which I have thought it 
most becoming to adopt is to treat 
such fooleries as these with silent 
contempt, and bide my time. Be- 
sides, although some very dignified 
reproofs often came into my mind 
afterwards, they did not occur at the 
time. On this occasion, I gulped 
down my chagrin until the weather 
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brightened a little, and then repaired 
to the ramparts. After a few 

my mind began to soar to its ns 
height, and I reflected how paltry 
these things would appear, and how 
ashamed the actors of them wonld 
feel, if circumstances should ever cal] 
forth my energies, and place me in 
high position, What man would ever 
dare to boast of having treated slight. 
ingly an Elliot or a Wellington! 
Would not the fact of having so act. 
ed condemn his own discernment, 
and consign him, along with Sir 
Thomas Lucy, and other unfortu- 
nates, to the contempt of posterity! 
Isoon regained my equanimity. The 
sight of the old fortress, bristling 
with guns and howitzers, drew m 
thoughts to a higher level, and solici- 
tude for my country, mingled with 
another softer emotion, held me, as it 
were, entranced. I say mingled with 
another emotion, because I had of late 
admitted to my breast an affection 
which is far from derogatory to great 
ness. I had (why should I hesitate 
to confess it?) allowed myself to Jove, 
The passion by which Cvesar and 
Nelson had been subjugated, and, 
which the lights of chivalry had 
acknowledged as their guiding star, 
could not debase a Nincome. I had 
yielded my devotion to the fairest and 
most fascinating of her sex. Sweet 
Mary Passingham was a Plymouth 
belle. How lovely, how quetn-like 
was her form! She moved among 
the inferior beauties as the moon 
among the milder fires of heaven. I 
who treated so slightingly what the 
world calls attractive, could have 
passed my days and nights in gazing 
op her. I recall yet her soft voice, 
her winning smile, her graceful mo- 
tion in the dance, Enchanting Mary, 
wherever you may now breathe, or 
whatever change may have overcome 
your beauteous form, that form as it 
shone and conquered in the days I 
write of, is stamped indelibly on Butt 
Nincome’s heart. 

Mary, whether Lassie get or not of 
my preference, appeared to be en- 
grossed by the attentions of Captain 
Sefton, one of our officers, who was 
first on a race-ground or a hunting- 
field, and could make -many runs off 
his own bat at cricket, but was evi 
dently not much troubled with brainy 
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Iwas aware that I had occasionally 
engaged her attention, for I have 
often caught her glance, and then seen 
her turn away with a conscious look, 
and a smile which she tried to sup- 

Congenial, spirits require no 
inummeries of courtship to draw them 
together. The hour arrives for the un- 
veiling of their sympathies, and they 
recognise and accept their destiny. 
Therefore I took no pains about com- 
monplace attentions, and even when 
opportunities occurred, which was not 
often, was the reverse of brilliant in 
her society. Once or twice she rallied 
me upon this, but she cid so with 
an arch look as if she discerned my 
thoughts, but felt, as I did, that the 
time for revealing them had not come. 
Occasionally I asked her to dance a 
quadrille, but since the first time I 
had not found her diséngaged. A sim- 
leton in my place would probably 
five studied the valse-d-deux-temps, 
got up small prattle, and contended 
with his fashionable antagonist on 
the latter's own ground. I knew 
better than this. If Miss Passingham 
was the girl I took her four, I felt sure 
that, sooner or later, she would come 
to appreciate my character; and, in 
the mean time, she could not fail to 
approve my entire freedom from the 
Vices and follies which usually attract 
young men. There was to be a ball 
that evening, and I purpozed attend- 
ing, that I might see Mary and enjoy 
the sensation which her beautiful 
face and figure always created, for 
already I regarded her as a being 
whose fate was linked with mine. 
Much as her image occupied me this 
afternoon, it did not exclude, although 
it often was contained in, those mili- 
tary conceptions which duty as well 
as inclination suggested. I looked 
around me, and saw with much com- 
placency the complete armament of 
our fortress. It had only very lately 
been effected. A while ago there 
were a few worn-out cannon reposing 
here and there on rickety carriages ; 
the batteries generally were unarmed : 
now, every embrasure had its gun or 
howitzer in perfect order; defects in 
the walls and ramparts had been 
carefully repaired ; and the place 
seemed to be capable, under good 
Management, of enduring a great 
deal of knocking about before it 
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would let a foe within its venerable 
precincts. Seaward lay the break- 
water, against and over which the 
Atlantic waves were frothing high 
and fierce; from the late rough 
weather. Overlooking ,its eastern 
end, and the passage round it, were 
the towers and battery of Staddon, 
now standing out sharp against the 
brightening sky, over the Bay of 
Bovisand. Cawsand and Kingsand, 
with the works of Maker and Pickle- 
combe protecting the western pas 
sage, were shut in by the projecting 
land of Mount Edgeumbe Park. 
Drake's Island, in ‘the middle of the 
Sound, now smiling with the sum 
beams, showed batteries to the south 
and west, that must have made the 
progress of an enemy within their 
range right hazardous. Opposite, 
on the Haut or Hoe, were our time- 
honoured bastions of the citadel ; 
while to the northward, and com- 
manding the nearer approaches 
through Hamoaze to the dockyard 
and arsenal, were the Prince of 
Wales and Stonehouse Redoubts, 
Western King Battery, and Mount 
Wise. These works, though at 


length armed and in good order, - 


mounted altogether scarcely more 
artillery than a three-decked ship-of- 
war ; and what could be expected of 
them against a hostile fleet! How- 
ever, I thought, because our country 
is niggardly and infatuated, and our 
means are few, we must not abate in 
determination, but must endeavour 
to make up by skill and valour what 
we want in ordnance and the appli- 
ances of war. If the artillery do 
their duty, as I could show them 
how, many a French ship mast be 
crippled, and many a one lie a wreck 
‘on the rocks below, before any can 
profane the waters of Hamoaze. 
Yonder single line-of-battle-ship, all 
that Great Britain chooses to afford 
for the guard of Plymouth Sound, 
would gloriously lend her aid, and— 
let the Frenchmen try it!! As E 
spoke, I ——_ and half drew my 
sword, and was overcome by a gen- 
erous emotion. A brig with o—— 
colours comi round the break- 
water, across Cawsand Bay, seemed 
to represent the enemy as she stood 
on in the fading evening light, and 
at length dropped her anchor near 
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Mount Batten. “Come one, come 
all !” I exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
‘you shall not find your arrival un- 
expected. Our guns are few, but 
our hearts beat with the resolution 
of Britons. .Some of us are thinking 
of pleasure and repose, but there are 
others whose chief pleasure it is to 
be watchful for their country. Let 
who will contemn the danger, there 
is a Nincome:awake and ready |’ 

Night had fallen before I left the 
ramparts, It was past the mess 
hour, and, if it had been earlier, I 
preferred remaining in my quarters 
and pursuing my reflections to join- 
ing in the empty conversation of the 
dinner-table. It was my intention 
to get some refreshment later in the 
evening, and, having been a little 
chilled by my late stay on the walls, 
I now settled myself in an easy-chair 
by the fireside, and shortly after fell 
ssleep. I woke only in time to get 
dressed, and reach the ball-room by 
eleven o'clock. A waltz was going 
on when I entered: half our regi- 
ment among the dancers were spin- 
ning like teetotums. Maule, Gore, 
and Chatterton, my three visitors of 
- the morning had respectively in 
their embraces an ugly reputed heir- 
ess, a notorious flirt, and an alabaster 
beauty. Miss Passingham’s fair form 
I soon espied locked fast to that,of 
Witherspoon of the Artillery, an 
impudent fellow, whom I detested. 
There was a great crowd of them, 
and, until the waltz was over, it was 
impossible to make my way into the 
room. They stopped at last. I took 
the first opportunity of approaching 
Mary, and requested the honour of 
leading ber through a quadrille. She 
produced her tablets, and ascertained 
that she was engaged for so many 
dances that there was no chance for 
me. “ You should have come earlier, 
Mr. Nincome,” she said: “ fashion- 
able folks can hardly expect ladies 
to keep themselves disengaged for 
them.” 

I stammered something, and bowed 
as I retreated, when, unfortunately, 
my foot came upon the dress of a 
lady, who proved to be Maule’s heir- 
ess, attired in rich brocade. I felt 
the garment give way, for she was 
in motion, and a considerable weight ; 
and, in turning quickly nll to 
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apologise, 1 came somewhat forcibly 
against Gore’s flirt, who was follow. 
ing, and made her stagger against 
her partner. The two accid 
made me feel disconcerted. , 

‘Bless me, you are not hurt! 
Nincome, you infernal ass, what, the 
devil are you about!” 

“ Dear me, the awkward idiot hag 
torn your dress! What on earth 
brought you. here, you nuisance!” 
were the exclamations launched 
me by the two heroes. I did not at 
the moment think of anything to 
answer, so they passed on growling, 
Presently after, a little wan, with an 
exceedingly plain young lady on hig 
arm, came up to me, and said, “[ 
see, sir, you are looking for a partner 
for this quadrille; permit me to jn- 
troduce you to Miss Congdon.” Be, 
fore I knew where I was, Miss 
Congdon was on my arm, asking if 
I had engaged a vis-a-vis, and where 
we should stand. She was a most 
unattractive young person, bei 
disfigured by a hideous squint, 
very fiery hair, To add to my 
ill luck, she managed, somehow, 
to place me opposite to Mary and 
Sefton. I did not at first look at 
our vis-d-vis ; when I did, they were 
both laughing very much. Miss 
Congdon, however, gave me no time 
to reflect on anything that occurred, 
for she talked perseveringly. It 
seemed as if her whole stock of con- 
versation had been bottled up for 
some time, and she was discharging 
it at the first opportunity—such were 
her volubility and endurance. I 
thought of the awful volume of 
smoke which the poor fisherman saw 
issue from a tiny cesket, and wished 
that the seal of Solyman were on the 
lips of Miss Congdon. When _ the 
dance was over, and I had paraded 
ber round the room till everybody 
else sat down, fresh fountains of dis- 
course appeared to open up at every 
turn. At length we remained the 
only couple on our legs, and I thought 
I might propose to lead her to a seat. 
On my doing so, she remarked that 
there wasa very quiet corner at the 
bottom of the room, and if I would 
go thither, she would finish an anec- 
dote she was then relating. I went, 
and found myself obliged to remain 
a considerable time ; nobody asked 
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Miss Congdon to dance; no chaperon 
or guardian came to claim her; and 
if ever I attempted to make my 
escape, she had an excuse to detain 
me. At length I got free, I know 
not how, and walked once or twice 
up and down the room, in the hope 
of seeing Mary disengaged. “While 
doing so I was accosted by an old 
lady, who said, “ Pray, sir, can you 
tell me how soon the 57th will be at 
home ?”: 

I bowed, and disclaimed all know- 
ledge of the movements of that corps. 

“ Because,” said the old lady, “my 
nephew is with their headquarters, 
and [ am anxious to sze him. Per- 
haps you have heard of him, Mr. 
Henry Button.” 

I protested that Mr. Henry Button 
was a name totally unknown to me. 

“Indeed,” said the old lady, ‘ the 
Buttons of Durnford Street, you 
know; Burgundy Button they call 
his father. I forget whether he is an 
Ensign or a Major, but that is not 
the point I am interested about. If 


they have not already ordered bim 
home, don’t you think he will be here 
by July? His birthday is in July, 


and he has not been at home for, let 
me see, one, two, three, four, five 
birthdays. Is not that a long time? 
Perhaps you think he may be wanted 
if there is a war. Ah,tell me! Do 
you think the French ‘will really 
come? I should go distracted: I 
should indeed. Whatever could we 
do! Where could we run to! Would 
they let us have shelter in the cita- 
del? There, with our gallant’ troops 
around us, I should feel safe from all 
accidents of war. Oh, in mercy, sir, 
if they do come, let your martial 
walls interpose between a weak 
woman and the ruthless foe!” 

Thus did the old lady runon. If 
I moved away, she followed me. At 
last I was completely tired out, and, 
giving her the slip, I got into the 
card-room and sat down on the sofa. 
It was getting late, and the company 

ad, for some time been departing. 
Maule and Chatterton entered, and 
crossed the card-room ; they did not 
at first see me. 

“* Dash it,” said one, “ none of them 
will stay. They say to-morrow’s 
ef parade obliges them to go to 
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“T would not ‘give an impr 
expression to one said the yoad 
“unless ‘we can have a jolly sheevo, 
If no good ‘fellows will stay, ask 
anybody, no matter whom. Any 
idiotical muff will do to make up @ 
party.” 

I lost their voices as they neared 
the room’s end ; but they turned, and, 
in doing so, perceived me. Maule 
nudged Chatterton, and they passed 
again, still talking. 

“Well, go and blarney him a bit: 
stick it in strong,” I heard Maule 


say. 

Soon after this, while I was think- 
ing of getting home, Chatterton came 
back alone ard approached’ me, say- 
ing,—** Hollo, Nincome, old fellow; 
not off yet? I'm glad there’s some- 
body left with a little spirit in him. 
Let’s stay and have some supper.” 

“Thank you, Chatterton,” I anr- 
swered, “I wish for @ Jittle sleep 
before the early parade, and propose 
to go home immediately. I am no 
supper eater.” 

‘“*Nincome,” said Chatterton, seat- 
ing himself beside me on the sofa, “I 
fear that you refuse us the pleasure 
of your society in consequence of the 
thoughtless’ conduct of Maule, Gore, 
and myself this morning. I assure 
you we are heartily sorry if the thing 
annoyed you. The fact is, your 
steady and creditable habits are a 
sort of reproach to us, and make us 
ashamed of ourselves. In revenge, 
we are sometimes irritated into a 
mild practical joke. If you didn’t 
do the dignified dodge so infernally 
strong, we should soon give over.” 

I bdwed, and requested that’ he 
would not let the reeollection of that 
morning trouble him again, as it 
had already ceased to give me any 
concern. 

“I know,” said he; “you won't 
condescend to bestow a thought on 
our folly. You make no allowance for 
a fellow's depression. You know, if I 
wasn’t always in a state of excite- 
ment, I should go melancholy mad.” 

“ You,’ said I, fairly astonished, 
“ wht on earth is to sadden yon?” 

“Why, you kuow, poor Jenkin was 
my chum. Well, the doctor says his 
sick leave and his life will terminate 
together. Dreadful thing, isn’t it 2?” 
said he, sobbing. 
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“JT never knew that you and . 


Jenkin were so intimate.” 

*Didn’t you! Oh, every man 
in the regiment knew that we 
couldn't live apart. Intimate, most 
intimate, we were. Why, my dear 
boy,” he added, laying his hand 
on my arm, “we made wills in each 
other’s favour.” 

‘Then, if Jenkins sheuld die—” 

“T am his residuary legatee.” 

“ How does that affect your pros- 
pects ?” 

“T come into a clear property of a 
racing-saddle, two pairs of boxing 
gloves, and some odd numbers of 
the ‘Sporting Magazine.’ This is 
devilish well, when you consider that 
Israel Hyman holds about a reain of 
his paper, and Schlesinger the ‘ baccy 
man’ has ticked him eighteen months, 
Besides, there are some unjust claims 
by tailors and bootmakers, which it 
may be impossible to resist or evade. 
Had I been the first to terminate 
my mortal career, I question whether 
he would have realised anything to 
speak of ; 80, perhape; ’tis best as it 
is,” he said, resignedly. 

It was the first time the cub had 


ever spoken to me as he did to his asso- 


ciates. I thought I perceived some 
little grace in his apology for the 
rudeness of the morning, and that I 
had no right, if there was a chance 
of his profiting by my conversation, 
to persist in repelling him. There- 
fore when, after some further prattle, 
he said, “ Come now, Nincome, don’t 
refuse to have a broiled bone with 
us,” I no longer objected. The loss 
of my dinner, perhaps made the 
broiled bones attractive. ® 

Anotber half-hour saw the assem- 
bly rooms cleared, and our party col- 
lected in a snug room in the hotel. 
Sefton and Witherspoon, with three 
or four subs besides myself, consti- 
tuted the company. 

“ Soup, Witherspoon ?” said Maule, 
“You require some support after 
your exertions.” 

“ So do you, I should think. Didn’t 
you go through two waltzes with the 
enormous Bumpus. 

“ Ha, ha! by Jove,she is a wopper ; 
I once did a polka round her, and, I 
assure you, wore my right arm in a 
sling for ten days afterwards.” 

“That Miss Green’s a pretty little 
girl, by the way.” 
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“ Any tin?” 

“ Devil a rap.” 

“That won’t do. The bumpug is 
all right in that respect. Is it true 
that her father is a brewer ?” 

‘* You seem pretty well in for it, 
Sefton. I wouldn’t. swear, notwith. 
standing your escapes at Weedon and 
Portsmouth, but Miss Passingham 
will hook you yet. 

“I beg to observe,” said I, “ that 
I consider that remark in excessive 
bad taste.” 

“ You do, do you spooney! I shan’t 
break my heart about that.” 

“ And, I must say, I think so, too,” 
said Sefton. ‘‘And, what is more, 
I recommend you not to repeat it, 
unless you want a very disagreeable 
rejoinder.” 

‘Oh, I assure you. Upon my hon- 
our—” 

“That'll do, my boy, let’s talk of 
somebody else.” 

I perceived with pleasure, that my 
rebuke, though it had no immediate 
effect, had thus scared the cubs from 
meddling with Mary’s name. 

‘« By the by, Nincome,” said Wither- 
spoon, “I am exceedingly glad to 
see you in a fair way of forming an 
eligible connection.” 

“Oh, bad word it! yes I saw 
Nincome flirting furiously with a 
squinting woman with red hair.” 

‘‘Gore, my dear fellow,” said 
Witherspoon, “ have a little decency. 
“Our friend Nincome has placed his 
affections on a prepossessing you 
lady, who, I doubt not, is caleula' 
to make him happy. You may object 
to a coquettish cast of the eye, but you 
are by no means a standard of taste. 
Let’s drink ber health, Miss ——, 
how is it called, by the by, Nin- 
come ?” 

‘‘T assure you,” I said, “ you have 
quite the advantage of me. What you 
are pleased to call a flirtation—” 

“Yes, yes, we understand, No- 
thing in it, of course. Well, I hope 
you'll be happy. Pity there’s. no 
money ; but you'll of course imme- 
diately turn your parchment into 
coin, and seek some retirement where 
you may enjoy unrestricted each 
other's society.” 

“ Really, Witherspoon, I have not 
the least intention—” 

“What do you think, now, of a 
turnpike? There you would be shut 
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op with her in a room six or seven 
feet square, and your occupation 
would scarcely require you to leave 
her for a moment. Such a retire- 
ment is highly favourable, too, to 
philosophical stadies, which I know 
ou have a liking for ; and you might 
go through all the campaigns of Mar!- 
borough and Wellington without 
moving from her side, exeept to take 
an occasional fourpenee from a bag- 
man. or to reach the eau-de-Cologne.” 

“You are very facetious, but al- 
low me to. say—” 

“Then if by accident your gate 
should afford a passage to Royalty, 
there is little doubt your superior air 
would attract attention, and set you 
on the high-road to fortune. The 
end could be nothing short of a 
peerage. Think, then, of the proud 
delight of raising that sweet creature, 
by your own merit, to a: rank which 
she is so well calculated to adorn.” 

‘What title do you intend to take, 
Nincome ?” 

“Lord Muffe of Mudpark : it’s all 
settled, I drew his shield and sup- 
porters this morning.” 

“Talking of arms, what the devil 
was the device on that brig’s flag 
that came in this evening ?” 

“Don’t you know the stars and 
stripes ?” said Witherspoon. “ "T'was 
a Yankee that came in after the flag 
was hauled down for the night, con- 
sequently she won't ealute till day- 
break to-morrow, when, I grieve to 
say, | shall have to return her greeting. 
I don’t think it’s worth while to go 
to bed at all.” 

‘Pretty much the case with all of 
us ; we have a parade at eight o'clock ; 
just three now; devilish little rest ; 
cursed, infernal shame it is,” said 
Gore, “that such things should be 
allowed, Never used to be so in old 
times. The service is going to the 
devil.” 

“Capital judge you aré of the cus- 
toms of the service,” said Sefton, 
with mach dignity; “you got your 
ensigney, if 1 mistake not, thirteen 
months ago !” 

“ And you yours about four years 
and a half since; so there isn’t such 
@ great difference !” 

I was very glad to hear them set 
this way at each other, instead of 
making allusions to my adventure 
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with the little squinting girl, which, 
of course, was all nonsense. I n 
now to feel comfortable, and to enjoy 
the evening, having had a good sup- 
per and two tumblers of brandy-and- 
water. I did not recollect to have 
been for a long time so complacent, 
so I ordered more grog, and began 
to. laugh with the rest. There was 
lobster and, Welsh-rabbit for part of 
the supper, and my. hungry state 
caused me to eat heartily of both ; 
80, for fear they should disa with 
me 80 Jate at night, I thonght it pru- 
dent to take a little more spirit-and- 
water. By degrees I felt much more 
in @ humoar. te. converse, and gave 
them my opinions on the probability 
of the French invasion, and the man- 
ner in which it ought to be resisted. 
Markle damned the Crapauds, Gore 
offered six to one in five-pound notes 
they didn’t come, and Sefton said 
if they would knock down our in- 
fernal old barracks, and oblige Gov- 
ernmenteto build new ones, it would 
be a glorious thing. ‘‘ Poor crea- 
tures,” thought I, “what views to 
take of such an occurrence. I fancied 
the grog must be affecting them, and 
on looking about, thought they were 
certainly very unsteady in their seats. 
To guard Py wo apy ep effects 
upon myself, ed Witherspoon 
_ Loan me coat - ath which he 
did, and, curiously enough, oct of a 
black bottle. My tipple did not 
taste weaker, but it must of course 
have beenso. Thinking their hearts 
were now all open, and a word of 
advice might possibly have more 
effect than at a less genial season, I 
took occasion to speak of my high 
ideas of military achievements, and 
of the way in which they were to be 
performed ; also of the great rewards 
awaiting successful valour, and my 
own determination to distinguish my- 
self or die in the attempt. I spoke 
for a considerable time, and_ bei 

now on a theme of which my mind 
was full, had no difficulty in securing 
attention in my audience, who gave 
no interruption except by occasion- 
ally rapping applause on the table. 
I did vot half exhaust my subject, 


but was obliged to leave off in con- 
sequence of a weak feeling about the 
jaws and tongue — members which I 
had never exercised sufficiently to 
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give them much endurance. T, how- 
ever, now determined to-use them a 
little more after this successful even- 
ing. 

‘On my ceasing, Witherspoon made 
a good many remarks on the senti- 
ments, which I had delivered; and, 
for a frivolous fellow like him, they 
were rather pertinent. He congra- 
tulated the service on fostering a 
youth of such promise as myself; 
said my attainment of distinction 
was simply a matter of time; and 
that he hoped he should live to wit- 
ness the honour which an approvin 
sovereign and gratefal country would 
bestow on me. This brought him, 
he continued, to the more immediate 
object of his remarks. For a man 
destined to the vicissitudes of a mil- 
itary career, it had always been 
esteemed an act of pradence to enrol 
himself as a brother of a masonic lodge. 
He believed that I had not yet taken 
that desirable step; and he had been 
reminded of the omission tlfis even- 
ing, as, being all but one masons, the 
presence of an uninitiated person 
acted in some degree as a drag on 
that free exchange of sentiment which 
was necessary to complete social en- 
joyment. He then called upon me 
in a most urgent manver to join at 
once the fraternity, observing that 
there were enough present to form a 
lodge, and admit me forthwith. I 
had not an idea of any of them being 
masons, but as inviolable secresy is 
enforced throughout the brotherhood, 
I quite understood how the circum- 
stance might have remained unmen- 
tioned. My intention, for long, had 
been to be made a mason. Conse- 
quently, though I should have pre- 
ferred a longer notice of so import- 
ant an event, I did not feel juastitied 
in neglecting an opportunity thus 
strangely, or, as Witherspoon ex- 
pressed it, providentially afforded. 

They all urgently seconded Wither- 
spoon’s proposal, and began to speak 
in high praise of the order, and of its 
usefalness to military men. The sign 
of recognition, and the infivitely cu- 
rious variety of methods by which it 
could be made, were dwelt upon with 
much earnestness. Half-closing the 
eye, placing the tongue in the cheek, 
or applying the fingers to the nose’s 
point, might, by @ peculiar trick in 
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the doing, be vehicles for this myste: 
rious communication. Maule related 
an anecdote of his having been iq 
danger of imprisonment at Havre, 
A tradesman, backed by some govs 
ernment official, endeavoured, under 
pretence of claiming a debt, to 
vent his embarkation for England, 
He had been robbed of his money, 
and could not therefore comply with 
the demand of the extortioner, as, 
for the sake of peace, he wished “to 
do. In this dilemma he bethought 
himself of the mason’s sign as a last 
resource; but, being ignorant of the 
language and the rogues embarrass 
ing him, and preventing free motion, 
it was a problem how it was to be 
made. Catching the whistle of the 
steamer, he, in his extremity, con- 
veyed the sign in two stunning blows 
on the official’s countenance. The 
fellow proved to be a mason, ‘and, 
falling prostrate, refrained from mo- 
tion till Muule had scrambled on 
board. 

“A still more curious case,” said 
Chatterton, “happened recently to 
myself. Some despairing swain had 
taken to prowling under the window 
of old Quince’s daughter in Union 
Street, and, they say, had at length 
so far softened the fair one that she 
opened the lattice, and allowed a 
parley. As it afterwards appeared, 
the fellow was much of my height 
and figure. Fancy, therefore, my 
amazement, on returning one evening 
from a meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, at being 
chased by a policeman, whom the 
crafty old Quince had held in ambush. 
The Peeler gained upon me, and I 
soon felt his hand on my collar. Of 
course, anything like quiet exposta- 
lation was impossible, for old Quince 
was blowing along bebind. The dark- 
ness precluded any visible signal, but, 
never forgetting the chance of the 
officer being a mason, I, with great 
presence of mind, got a halfcrown 
from my pocket, and applied it to 
his palm as we masons know how. 
The effect was instantaneous. Old 
Quince found the Peeler leanin 
against a wall, dead lame, while 
was half-way to the barracks.” 

“Bat,” said I, “as it was a mis- 


take, what need had you to care?” 


* Is it nothing,” replied Chatterton, 
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“to be locked up all night, and bave 
one’s delicacy shocked by appeariog 
before a magistrate as connected with 
such a case! Besides, I should have 
felt bound to prosecute for the false 
imprisonment, and should probably 
have retained the Attorney-General 
to make the thing sure. There would 
have been an expense !” 

Mach other argument and illustra- 
tion were used, the result of which 
was that I consented to become a 
mason. 

The reader will understand how I 
am precluded from revealing any part 
of those awful mysteries in which I 
then — Thus much, how- 
ever, | may be permitted to remark. 
The ceremonies, which were approved 
—nay, insisted on—by medieval 
sages, lose much of their impressive 
character by the lapse of time and 
change ef manners, Were it not that 
their antiquity sanctifies them, I 
should feel disposed to pronounce 
some of the rites of initiation as 
childish, and even disgusting. Some, 
too, are accompanied with what I 
consider unnecessary bodily torture. 
But while we annnally see men in 
brass at the Lord Mayor's show, and 
hear of boys being whipped on Ro- 
gation Monday to fasten on their 
memories the bounds of a parish, we 
must not marvel that a sdciety so 
little exposed to innovation should 
be somewhat antiquated in its forms. 
Far be it from me to wish, however 
such change might tend to bodily 
ease, that so time-honoured an in- 
stitution should trackle to modern 
fustidiousness. I will say no more, 
save that, after the ordeal was com- 
pleted, the lodge was declared at an 
end, and, to use a parliamentary 
pen the house resumed. More 

ot water was ordered, and asI was 
now free to hear and diseuss any 
matter which might be. introduced, 
the conversation took a very open 
turn. I heard of adventures which 
astonished me, and of deeds which 
made my hair stand onend. Would 
that I were not bound by my oath 
to withhold from the reader these 
interesting anecdotes. He would 
hardly enjoy them in the language 
in which they were related by my 
rude companions, but I might, by 
softening and suppressing, render 


maby of them highly entertaining. 
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Four of our party went home ina 
cab, while, as I felt a little faint and 
sick after the excitement of the even- 
ing, Maule and Gore offered to walk 
back with me, saying they should 
esteem it a privilege to be my escort. 
It must have rained heavily duriog 
the night, as I never recollect to 
have seen so many puddles as we 
went through. My companions, in 
the buoyancy of their hearts, sang 
merrily along the deserted streets, 
but interrupted our very 
much by impulses to knogk at the 
doors they passed. I also recollect 
an animated discussion between them 
and a person in a shiny hat and oil- 
skin cape, and whom I suppose to 
have been some abandoned night- 
walker, as ym venga v4 ay ric 
very strong language, whi 
quite calmly, as..if he deserved it, 
merely replying, 

“Very well, gentlemen ; very well. 
You'd better go quietly home.” 

We at length reached the draw- 
bridge, and if I felt enthusiastic in 
the afternoon, depressed as I was by 
the bad weather and sense of unap- 
preciated merit, it may be conceived 
how now, returning in a sort of tri- 
umph, the sight of the old ramparts 
brought back my great and engross- 
ing contemplations. I do not recol- 
lect parting with Maule and Gore, 
but suppose that ceremony to have 
taken place during a reverie which 
they had now too much respect. for 
me to think of disturbing. 

On finding myself alone, my first 
impulse was to wander in the early 
grey of the morning along the sea- 
ward ramparts of the citadel. The 
pros of the parade which would 
be seeny he half-an-hour deterred 
me from the supererogatory process 
of going to bed; and I felt glad that 
any cause had brought me to that 
spot, and prevented my sleeping 
away so delicious a dawn. How re- 
freshing, after the excitements of last 
night—the lights, the music, the 
squinting girl, the lobster, the de- 
canters, and the masonic rites—was 
the calm seene that opened with the 
_erescent light! Night's, curtain was 
being slowly and unwillingly with- 
drawn. It shrouded yet the outlines 
of the hills and headlands, save where 
an ambitious clump or rock pushed 
into daylight, like some pretenders I 
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could name, who know their only 
chance of notice lies in getting early 
possession of the field. Not a pin- 
nacle nor a flagstaff sparkled yet 
with the glancing sun, though the 
red east proclaimed that the day 
would not be gloomy. Masts and 
eordage indicated the positions of 
the ships, whose bulls, some faiotly 
looming, some totally shrouded, re- 
minded me of the diagram by which 
I had been made to comprehend the 
earth’s rotundity, when a schoolboy. 
The glimpses of foam tumbling over 
the western end of the breakwater 
enticed one’s imagivation to conceive 
an Icy Cape or a Niagara bebind the 
mist, and informed the judgment 
that it was near high-water, and that 
a heavy Atlantic swell was rolling 
into the Sound. This was further 
confirmed by the roaring and lashing 
which the waves, though I could not 
see them, kept up against the time- 
washed rocks beneath our walls. 
Again I referred to my school expe- 
riences, and refletted how the great 
Achilles walked, as 1 was now doing, 
in a somewhat melancholy mood by 
the shore of the much-resounding 
sea; and how the savage Whacker 
had impressed on my memory, with 
reference to the word moAvoAoiafox0, 
that it is the Ionies, and not the 
Attics, who delight in a concourse of 
vowels. The soreness of that inflic- 
tion has quite passed away now, and 
I can laugh at it. No doubt the 
great Heathfield may have beea 
horsed as a tyro, and perhaps Achil- 
les himself did not always find his 
centaur agreeable. Who knows? 
Thus did I amuse myself, giving 
free rein to fancy. The light grew 
broader, and the hour of the early 
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parade was approaching. I was pre- ope 


paring to descend the ramp to get 
my sword and sash, when an object 
caught my eye which dissipated all 
thought of the day’s routine, and 
made every pulse in my system dou- 
ble its pace. i 

Dark amid the haze was to be 
seen the form of a three-decked ship 
of war, standing for the west passage: 
round the breakwater. Common as_ 
such.a sight is at Plymouth, there 
was something about this vessel 
which inexplicably riveted my atten- 
tion, and caused a misgiving which 
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be vant fally. joseed. An 

’s flag was flying at the main, 
and I strained my. eyes to distin. 
guish her ign, when, the mist 
slightly lifting, I was astonished by 
the sight of a large fleet in the offing, 
some from one to two miles astern of 
the flag-ship, but the majority hall 
down. I could hardly doubt longer 
that the great occasion which I 
had so often in thought anticipated 
had now arrived: and presently | 
was relieved from all uncertainty by. 
recognising the impudent tricolor of 
the leading ship. Yes; it was true! 
and my heart fluttered, and I felt 
my cheeks burn. Our ancient enemy 
had dared to beard the lion in his 
den, and the time was come when 
Britain was to test the value of those 
sons to whom she had intrusted the 
defence of her dockyard, arsenal, 
and reserve navy, if not indeed of 
her liberty and her honour. One 
moment. I wasted in exaltation over 
the miserable sceptics who had al- 
ways ridiculed the fear of invasion; 
but, that emotion past, my soul de- 
voted herself to the work which the 
great emergency required, and I felt 
within me the energy and confidence 
of a patriot warrior. The interest 
with which I watched the enemy 
had not allowed me to think of giy- 
ing an alarm, and I soon saw that 
it was unnecessary to do so, for others 
were alert as. well as myself. The 
English three-decker in the Sound 
was getting under way, and, as the 
Frenchman rounded the west end of 
the breakwater, a wreath of smoke 
curling above the trees on Redding 
Point, followed by the booming of a 
heavy gun, showed that either Maker 
Redoubt, or Picklecome. Battery, had 
ned the concert and hurled the 
first bullet at our presymptuous in- 
vader. The roar of the whole battery 
succeeded, and I longed to pierce 
with myseyes ‘the intervening point 
of land, and behold the brave fellows 
at their guns. The effect of their 
fire. on the leading ship was beyond 
my observation. It did not elicit 
from her any reply, for she held 
silently on her course, and seemed to 
reserve ber strength for the enemy 
who awaited her in the Sound. The 
second and third ships, as they came 
within range, received the fire of the 
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battery, but like their leader they 
in silence on, intent, no doubt, 

on objects far greater than driving a 
company of artillery from the guns 
of an outwork. They must have 
been fearfully harassed by the heavy 
shot, but no lacky ball had arrested 
the progress of any, up to the mo- 
ment when, with nerves strained to 
their utmost, I witnessed the en- 
counter of our solitary man-of-war 
with the enemy’s flag-ship. Hither 
of these vessels sought the other, so 
that but little time elapsed ere they 
were side by side, in the position 
which I believe sailors call yard-arm 
and yard-arm, and their stems point- 
ing to me. Suddenly innomerable 
curls of smoke ascended from the 
rts of the S , and I saw the 
renchman stagger and reel. Then 
came the report of the tremendous 
broadside, and both ships were en- 
veloped in a cloud of smoke. Long 
I looked but could clearly see no- 
thing more; only the roar of the 
artillery told what was passing “be- 
hind the sulpbury screen. Mean- 
while the hostile fleet stood across 
the Sound with a fair wind; a few 
long shots from Staddon towers and 
Staddon heights fell about them, 
apparently doing little injury, and 
they approached the narrow passage 
between Drake’s Island and the 
mainland. In ten minutes their 
leader would be under fire of our 
citadel guns, and those of the island. 

“Now then, Messieurs les Ora- 
pauds, look to yourselves,” said I, 
“you shall find no child’s play 
here.” 

I saw the gunners at their guns 
on the island, and it occurred to me 
to leave my present position, on the 
higher ramparts, and see whether our 
batteries were all ready. I was not 
myself aware how much my moral 
superiority was developed by the 
emergency, until I saw its effect 
upon Witherspoon. He had just 
marched his men into Ligonier bat- 
teries, and was standing on the 
higher platform as I came up. The 
men were scrambling their side arms* 
from the shed, unlocking the mage- 
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zine, and forming round their guns 
with anything but the precision and 
silent order which appeared to me to 
be necessary, -I therefore said— 

“Oaptain Wi n, you will 
please to recollect immense re- 
sponsibility which at this moment 
rests on you, and let that reflection 
suggest the arrangement of . 
ow —— at this =. 

* You be ——.” itherspoon an- 
swered thus far, in his usual con- 
temptuons tone; but I presume that 
my voice and aspect at once over- 
awed him, for he instantly altered 
his key and manner. This was no 
supper party, but an encounter of a 
different kind, where I flatter my- 
self we somewhat change places. 
“Where were his gibes now! his 
gambols, his ‘songs, his flashes of 
merriment!” With what a chap- 
fallen look did he now succumb to 
my dictation! Deprecatingly he 
made the mason’s sign, and I had the 
satisfaction to see that he immedi- 
ately addressed himself to regulate 
his men’s ings ; but it seemed 
as if he wished to avoid further en- 
counter with my eye, for he busied 
himself in laying the left-hand gun 
of the lower battery. In a very 
short time the enemy’s foremost ship 
was within range; the island gave 
her half-a-dozen shots, all of which 
appeared to take effect, bat without 
retarding her advance. 

“Now, then,” exclaimed Wither- 
spoon, “be ready to fire the moment 
I give the word.” 

“Aim a little in advance of her, 
Captain Witherspoon,” said I; “’tis 
the best method for striking.” 

This time Witherspoon appeared 
to be so awed that he did not atswer, 
nor even look at me, 

“No. 1, fire!” and bang went a 
56-pound shot against her bows. 

“That told at any rate,” said I. 

One after another the heavy guns 
discharged their bullets, the upper 
battery firing red-hot shot. aaa 
the ship let go a broadside, whi 

loughed up the earth all along our 

tteries, and sent the stones and 
bricks flying in a cloud, strack down 
é 





* Side-arms—sponges, rammers, handspikes, &c., used in the service of great 
guns, and usually kept ‘a a shed close to the battery. 
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seven gunners, and dismounted an 
8-inch gun. Then without slackening 
her speed, she held on along the 
channel. 

“ Western King is our best chance 
now,” I thought; “if they cannot 
cripple her from thenee, she will burn 
the dockyard.” 

The gunners had left Ligonier bat- 
teries, and’ were hurrying to King 
Charles’s' bastion, in hopes to get 
another round at her before she was 
out of range, and I also was hasten- 
ing thither to witness the further 
fate of the audacious intruders, when 
I perceived the interior of the  fort- 
ress to be in a state of strange com- 
motion. ‘Orderlies were running 
hither and thither; the old master- 
gunner, attended by a couple of men, 
bearing buge bunches of keys, was 
busy: locking and unlocking stores 
and magazines ; fatigue parties were 
carrying straw and other combustible 
matter worth saving to the casemates, 
while the refase.was being burnt on 
the grass. Our colonel, who chanced 
to be the senior officer in the citadel, 
stood in front of bis quarters con- 
versing earnestly with the command- 


ing engineer of the district, who 
lived within the walls,-and with the 
colonel of the other regiment—for 


two corps lay in the citadel, There 
was not the least appearance of a 
parade forming; although it was 
nearly the appointed hour. Instead 
of pursuing my way along the ram- 
parts, I descended to the interior, to 
ascertain if possible what these 
things might mean. A sergeant whom 
I met below informed’ me that he 
knew nothing with certainty, but the 
rumour was that an overwhelming 
enemy’s land-force was approaching 
from the north, and that advices 
had been sent out in all directions 
whence assistance might be furnished 
to apprise others of our danger. 
Devonport, he supposed, was fully 
oecupied with its owo assailants, and 
not likely to contribute much to our 
aid: wherefore! the colonel was un- 
derstood to be meditating the best 
possible defence, sare that by a vigor- 
ous resistance he would gain time 
enowgh to let succours come up. The 
colonel, he said, was ‘‘as cool as a 
cucumber,” and had ordered the 
men to get their breakfasts before the 
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drums beat to arms, seeing that the 
enemy was yet some miles di 

and our scouts would give due notice 
of his approach. “Truly,” thought 
I, “misfortunes never come single, 
The naval attack was enough for one 
day, and now here we are about to 
experience a-siege. We shall have 
fearful work on our own hands, and 
be entirely shut out from know] 

of how the dockyard, the magazines, 
arsenal, or garrison of Devon 

may fare. Where can the fellow have 
thrown his troops ashore so sud. 
denly! No convenient place nearer 
than Falmouth or He!ford river, and 
he cannot have - effected his - march 
from either of those points without 
our getting earlier notice. Fowey? 
Padstow ? Torquay? Heaven knows! 
but here, it seems, he is, as upex- 
pected as he could - possibly wish!” 
Like a true Elliot, I immediately 
bethought me of how I best might 
render service at this anxious time, 
Our supply of water was, I knew, 
excellent; and unless the enemy 
should detect and cut our pipes, its 
flow would be continual. As to pro- 
visions, I soon ascertained from our 
quartermaster, that he and his breth- 
ren were hard at it clearing every 
pork and biscuit and beef store id the 
town. The engineers, too, were un- 
serapulonsly laying hands on. all 
kinds of materials likely to be ser- 
viceable to the defence. Timber, 
pails, artificers’ tools, intrenching 
implements, and a quantity of crates, 
hamper, and. empty barrels, were 
seized upon and stored in the fort 
ress. ‘They were, moreover, abstract 
ing the sod and soils from fields and 
gardens, and carting them into the 
citadel, to be used in repairing the 
earthworks. Presently, the drums 
beat the générule—the whole garrison 
stood on parade, and heard from the 
colonel an impressive and encourag- 
ing address, which was responded to 
by three cheers. Not. the least pleas 
ant part of his speech to .my ears 
was the concluding sentence—* Mr, 
Nincome, as you have studied your 
profession, mi may therefore be of 
much service to me in various ways, 
I dispense with your company duties. 
Fall out!’ How my heart swelled 
at these words, and how I felt that I 
could contemn my tormentors of yee 
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terday! Released thus from regi- 
mental drudgery, 1 busied, myself in 
seeing that due preparation was made, 
and found that orders bad been given 
to treat my suggestions with every 
possible respect. About noon we 
were desired to raise the. bridges—a 
sign that the enemy was not far off. 
How it had fared with the. unfortu- 
pate townsfulk during that alarming 
morn, I know not; bat on my going 
into the ravelin to see the order. re- 
garding the bridges carried into effect, 
there I beheld assembled on the 
glacis* troops of the unfortunate 
people endeavouring to effect an en- 
trance for shelter, but refused admit- 
tance by the guard, The, reception 
of such a crowd into. the fort.was, of 
course, incompatible with its proper 
defence; and I advanced to do sternly 
my unpleasant duty of ioferming 
them that their present position was 
the most dangerous they could pos- 
sibly occupy, as being the field, on 
which the whole force, both of the 
attack and the defence, would . be 
exerted. What was my. consterna- 
tion, as well as, delight, to bebold 
among the foremost crowd the sweet 
face of Mary Passingham, and. the 
face of her aged father. My intended 
stern denial died on my lips, and. I 
thooght only how I could except 
from the general exclusion those 
whom I so ardently desired to serve 
aud protect. Mary’s glance already 
rested on my face, no longer furtive 
or sarcastic, but soft, confiding, aod 
irresistibly appealing, as she hung on 
the old, man’s arm. ‘‘One moment,” 
said I, to the commander of the guard, 
“the bridge must be lowered again 
for a particular object.” _ He hesitated 
ap instant, but seemed to feel com- 
pelled to comply. As the ponderous 
mass swung creakingly to its hori- 
zontal position, a sign from me sum- 
moned my. dear friends to the edge 
of the ditch, aud they were speedily 
within, the walls; but, alas, not with- 
out a number of others, whom it had 
been impossible to keep from rushing 
over, Among those to whom I had 
thus unintentionally afforded an en- 
trance, I was mortified to see my 


squinti ner, Miss. . Congdon, 
whom ~ right did not a 
whit. more captivating, and. the:tire- 
some old lady who had annoyed.me 
so last night, looking more grotesque 
than.ever. The former, with her 
usual effrontery, seized on my arm, 
and began to repeat her, disgusting 
blandishments;, but I was.in no hu- 
mour pow for foolery, and in a man- 
ner aS summary as politeness admit- 
ted of, I disengaged myself from her. 
Then devoting myself to the gentle 
Mary, who,.amid all her. alarm, 
blushed with conscious satisfaction 
atthe course things were taking, I 
escorted her and ber aged companion 
to the securest bomb-proof in the 
citadel. Shall, I say how, in that short 
walk, our emancipated spirits _per- 
fectly comprehended each other, and 
what low accents of affection and 
sweet, confidence my ears drank rap- 
turously in!,. Nay, those sounds are 
too cherished, too holy, to be ever 
submitted to the public eye, . The 
refage .which I chose for my sweet 
fugitive. was but lowly —a soldier's 
casemated room, very dark and damp; 
but there was a.grate in it, and a fire 
was speedily kindled. Seeing that at 
resent, [ could.do no more for..my 
ary’s.. security, I began to address 
to her a few parting. words of ten- 
der encouragement, when the odious 
Congdon iaterrupted me with— 

“La cow, Nincome, dear! you are 
not going to leave us. helpless females 
in this, horrid den. You are going to 
stay and take care.of us!” 

And the creature came and, bung 
upon my shoulder, attempting a sob. 
The queer old lady, too, began again 
to belabour, me with questions touch 
ing the. 57th and Mr. Hepry Batton, 
whose appearance at that moment, 
from, whatever part of the world they 
might, be. serving in, she thought 
particularly desinable., Longer de- 
lay was, impossible, therefore, look- 
ing towards Mary the devoted . feel- 
ings which, I could not express, I 
once more.sought the parade ground. 
A. very storm of firing was by this 
time in. progress.  Muskets,. rifles, 
and artillery, each contributed. to the 











* Glacis—A smooth surface of ground sloping gently from the uttermost defen- 


sible line of a fortress towards the surrounding country. 
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din. They were bringing down 
wounded men from the ramparts and 
taking them to hospital. Missiles 
flew around me and over my head, 
tearing up the and battering 
the opposite buildings, Up I ran to 
the gun terreplein to examine into 
the state of matters; and jumping 
on to the danquette, or step, on which 
musketeers stand to fire over the 
parapet, looked onan astonishing 
seene. The bulletsflew about so 
thickly that I was compelled to make 
with the utmost rapidity my observa- 
tion of what was ing. Tt was 
clear that the enemy had determined 
to save time in his operations at any 
other expense; he had_-therefore 
selected for his principal attack the 
north side of the fortress, where the 
town approaches so closely to the 
works as to leave but an inconsider- 
able space to pass over. As he was 
evidently in immense force, he had 
not neglected other points, bat along 
the whole exterior line of buildings, 
where gardens, stores, and dwellings 
afforded him a'place of arms almost 
ready made, he had availed himself 
to the utmost of his opportunity. 
From hundreds of house-tops and win- 
dows which were within easy range 
was rattling a deadly fire of musketry. 
He had hoisted in some way a gun to 
the top of the charch tower, and, hav- 
ing knocked away the pinnacles, was 
using it with serious effect. The 
same expedient was resorted to wher- 
ever a high strong house afforded the 
chance. The Jews’ barial-ground 
had been converted into a mortar- 
battery. In short, every sort of ‘mis- 
sile was being hurled in profusion 
against our devoted ramparts. Di- 
rect fire was tearing our parapets, 
disabling our gunners and marksnfen, 
and spreading havoe along the in- 
terior. Ricochet batteries plunged 
hopping balls along our lines, dis- 
mounting ordnance and causing all 
manner of casualties; while bombs 
of every size were falling about, 
spreading death and confusion. Our 
gunners and small-arm men behaved 
like heroes, and opposed this over- 
whelming attack with the utmost 
devotion. Bullets flew thick through 
every embrasure, and made the ser- 
vice of the guns truly difficult. Be- 
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sides, the enemy among the buildingy 
was better screened almost than we 
were, and all our shots, whether or 
not they annoyed him, certainly took 
effect upon the good town of Ply. 
mouth. Even amid the roar of hig 
dreadfal struggle, the shrieks and 
groans of the miserable inhabitants 
were audible. Impatient of the least 
delay, our besieger was already be 
ginning to push two saps across our 
glacis, malgré the vigorous fire we 
were able to maintain. Seeing this, 
and having noted other matters which © 
appeared of moment, I was about to 
seek the Colonel, when, as I wag 
passing a battery, there fell a live 
shell a few paces in front. The faze 
appeared to have burnt very low, but. 
Witherspoon, who, to do him justice, 
was a gallant fellow enough, ran like 
lightning from among his guns, and, 
lifting the deadly globe, had essayed 
to hurl it into the diteb. Another 
instant, a hair’sbreadth more fuze, 
and his purpose would have been 
effected. The shell was leaving his 
hands- when it exploded, and not a 
récognisable portion remained of 
what had. been the elegant Wither- 
spoon. Many others sutfered by the 
accident, but I, fortunately, was not 
one of them. There was no time’for 
emotion, and I hurried to tell Colonel 
8S. of the incipient saps. At my sug- 
gestion, he ordered Captain Sefton to 
select some of the best shots in the 
garrison, and endeavour to stop the 
progress of these approaches. _ While 
arranging the matter, I happened to 
encounter my facetious friends, Gore 
and Chatterton, who were told off to 
the elevating duty of superintending 
the filling of sandbags, or sacks of 
earth used to stop holés and repair 
damages generally on the works. 
They were in a sheltered-<corner, 
looking utterly bewilderéd; but, on 
seeing me, they raised a shout of re- 
cognition very unlike their ancient 
derisive salutation. In most deferen- 
tial accents one requested me to tell 
them, ‘ what it was all about?” and 
the other, “when we would have a 
shy at ‘em?” I gave some evasive 
answer to quiet poor mudilarks, 
and passed on. How the enemy 
achieved the celerity of his processes 
I can hardly explain according to 
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able to impede, if not wholly to frus- 
trate. “A sergeant’ of my company, 
whom I knew to be an intelligent 
fellow; was — the parade to 
another point of the defence. I stopped 
him, and began‘to’ give some instruc- 
tions concerning’ the design which I 
had then in hand, ' Before I had said 
maby words,'a round-shot, just graz- 
ing the’ crest: of the parapet, took the 
sergeant’s head clean from his shoul- 
ders ; the frightful trunk stood a mo- 
ment erectin the ‘attitude of atten- 
tion, and then’fell héavily'on the gravel. 
Another | non-conimissioned officer, 
who had witnessed the casualty, ran 
down ' fromthe "ramparts to examine 
the extent of it, and to assist, if assist- 
ance could be’ of avail, the wounded 
man.  While“standing over the body, 
he, too, ‘was struck bya grape-shot in 
the “thigh. '“The »wound made him 
frantic’ with pain; aad though a brave, 
phlegmatic man, he cried aloud in his 
‘agony, How could I doubt’ after this 


“that I bore a' charmed ‘life; and ‘was 
reserved for some great ‘parpose! I 
got him removed, and ‘then lost no 
time in repairing 'to-a more sheltered 
spot, where I “speedily mustered a 


handful’ of trusty men} with whom I 
passed through @ sally-port and into 
the ' north-east’ ravelin The short 
afternoon ' had during “the 
events which I have briefly related, 
and it was now pitch dark. The 
fazes and rockets which’ shot across 
the winter sky, the flashes of the fre- 
quent artillery, “and the lorid light 
' from burning buildings, made night 
sublimely hideous. 
’ ' Tn’ the ravelin, ds Texpected, the 
defence was laiguishing. The casual- 
‘ties were ‘many, the parapets’ were 
sadly broken, aud ‘the tittle ‘band re- 
maining were’ losing heart ‘under the 
impression that they were forgotten. 
' Oar arrival refreshed: their spirits, 
The covertway* -of ‘the outwork was 
already untenable; all! the traverses 
were beaten down, and a constant 
fire of muskets and: rifles streamed 
along its branches. This confirmed 
' me in the opinion had formed, viz., 
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that the enemy would attempt the 
ravelin by @ coup-emain: Having 
placed some picked. shots behind pal- 
isades at the gorge, so that their fire 
could sweep the ditch, the rest of our 
party ascended to the interior, where 
strict’ silence ‘was commanded, and 
we waited’ the event. But afew 
moments had elapsed ‘before: wedis- 
tinguished rows ‘of ‘dark :figares,.on 
the edge of the countersearp, each of 
whom threw a bundle (no doubta 
bag of hay) into the ditch, and the 
whole party descended on ‘the ‘soft 
bed. My steady fellows at the pal- 
isades then’ gave them two telling 
volleys, every’ shot of which was: well 
accounted ofor. Had the attack-and 
defence been im any moderate propor. 
tion one to the) other, this -sudden 
flanking fire: would ‘have determined 
the” failure’ of the » attempt. / But, 
alas! our foe had, it’ was clear, come ' 
prepared to effect his purpose at:any 
expense of men. ‘For every one shot 
down, three poured into’ the ditch, 
and ere long I heard the horns of their 
scaling-ladders scratching against» the 
wall. I gavé the signal to my party. 
The ladders touched the top of the ina- 
sopry, and were immediately mount- 
ed by French soldiers five or six:deep. 
We leaned in’ silence over the -bermt 
seized the ladder-heads, and, ‘amid 
every species of Gallic malediction, 
precipitated ‘our asailants.. into » the 
ditch. Twice did we thus. thwart 
their aim, and har] their foremost: to 
destruction ; bat again their » fatal 
numbers overbore us. Ladders more 
numerous than! we could at once:en- 
gage were at length planted, and a 
dozen of the enemy, the» precursors of 
more than two bundred, scrambled 
on to the exterior slope of the parapet, 
and began» to ascend it... Prominent 
even in. the obscurity, strode'a huge 
form of more:almost: than human di- 
mensions. | The:dusky shade’ of his 
sabre loomed monstrousxin thé»air, 
and I saw or felt the truculent a 
of two horrid eyes. Him I pe 

out as my antagonist it this. hand to- 
hand encounter. “ Hah!” he roared, 





* Covertway—a sunken passage all round the works, between the ditch and glacis 
It is crossed at intervals by traverses, or mounds of earth, to prevent the enemy's 
projectiles from skimming from end to end of its long branches, ' 

+ Berm—a narrow ledge between the top of the masonry and tho-foot of the 


earth-slopes, 
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seeing me advance, “leetel Angleish 

dam, I sball feed you for my so- 
pare.” The blow he thereupon aimed 
was enough to have mowed down @ 

iment, but I was on, the watch, 
and eluded it; then rushing,. within 
his guard, I thrust at him with the 
point, and inflicted the first wound. 
Throughout the combat I -observed 
that conduct, which, in the best: ac- 
counts, is pursued by lithe and ener- 
getic warriors, matched against .un- 
wieldy strength and, fierceness, and 
which always wins.- I got one rather 
severe shave on the side of, the head, 
and in return inflicted a second - body- 
wound, which brought tochis knee 
this hero who would have : supped 
upon me. Then, springing vehemently 
against him, so as’ to destroy his)ba- 
lance, I set my foot upon the huge 
trank, while, with my sword’s point 
admonishing.-his jugular, I: required 
him ‘to beg his life. This he did in the 
most piteous terms, first making the 
mason’s sigoal; and, yielding up  liis 
sword, he limped after me like another 
Orson. QOur struggle had. brought us 
dose to the gorge of the: ravelin, 
where all that remained of my little 

ty were also collected; for, while 
ae engaged in this death-conflict, 
others had not been left: idle; and,/in 
truth, our glorious little band, over- 
borne, but not dismayed, had inch /by 
inch been forced to yield their ground. 
It) was but too true that the ravelins 
were lost (for the: north-west one was 
unténable after the fall ofthe other 
and loss of the: covertway), and the 
next thing to be attended.to was a 
quiet retreat: into the: body of. the 
place, without disclosing the position 
of the sally-port, and bringing inthe 
enemy péle-mé/e with us. through the 
gate. The brave fellows. recognised 
my signal, and. we descended in si- 
lence to the maim: ditch, where: the 
few. who:had beer) posted at ithe pal- 
isades were all/alive and frésh. To 
them we delivered our two or ‘three 
prisoners, including my gigantic ad- 
versary, and then, all stealing to ‘the 
port, we regained the interior of the 
fortress. The change in its condition, 
even during our short absence, ‘was 
heart-breaking. More than’ half our 
guns were silenced; our torn and 


did {not 


scorched parapets miserably patched 
with sandbags, or by any means that 
could make them at allefficient. Fre 
quently a merlon*.,was battered. en- 
tirely down, so thatithe two guns had 
to be fought. without eover, . Bliad- 
age—that ia to say, temporary bomb- 
proof cover, formed of balks of thick 
timber, faggots, and .earth—had, been 
resorted to. in the most important 
places, but the paucity of our. arti- 
ficers, and of our garrison generally, 
prevented an extensive application of 
this usefal, but laborious auxiliary. 
Three or foor buildings flaming to 
the sky showed -others beaten open, 
ubroofed, or iv utter ruins. . Groans 
and shrieks smote the ear, for the 
few. who. could -be, spared.to Jook ~ 
to the wounded, could not bear away 
the . victims as fast .ag the . casual- 
ties o¢curred, .. Two howitzers anda 
rattling fire of ‘musketry, were open- 
ing. upon the xavelin from | which we 
had, jast been) driven, to prevent 
the enemy, ftom establishing himself 
there. Attempts were being, made to 
er ity pasee fires. ebagerions 
performed prodigies... Their. energy 
might sueceeq in making, the place 
good until succour should arrive, bat 
that. we could, without. assistance, 
beat off such a powerful enemy was 
impossible.  wasascending the ramp 
towards the terreplein of the battery 
whose’ gana had been turned; on. the 
ravelin, with the intention of .address- 
ing two. persons whose figures showed 
datk against) the sky.as they stood 
either’ obserying or directing, when 1 
felt a sudden pang ia the neck. | Dhis 
ostrate nor disable me, but 
it to stir up the wound in..my 
head mnie I satic Genk A ftediog 
sabre 0: gigantic Gaul,’ i 

as if twenty, devile | within my brain 
were: rending the skull asunder,,.ac- 
companied, by>® ¢rashing feeling at 
the chest, and a deadly sickness, over- 
cameyme, |: But reasing all ga yal 


directing and en 

fence, and speaking ho 
~~ comfort which they could hardly 
ee 





* A merlon is the portion of parapet between two gun embrasures or openings. 
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‘* Hab, Nincome,” ‘said the colonel, 
“I am: thankful to see -you safe. 1 
know well where you have been. 
"Twas cleverly thought of, and well 
and bravely fought. We lave lost 
our outworks..» What then! our: at- 
tention being directed to fewer points, 
and our force more concentrated, our 
tire may: now -recover ‘the ascendant. 
Let us not bewanting to ourselves, 
sind: ere long’ fortune may veer to our 
side.” 

“ Are ‘you. aware, Mr. -Nincome,” 
asked the engineer; “that the enemy 
‘was ‘no sooner in ion of the 
favelins thanshe ttaced and. began 
to work at a breaching-battery on 
the edge of the counterscarp?) We 
have plied him with all the fire we 
can muster,:and his men fall fast, but 
still’ he perseveres. An hour, vay 
perhaps ten: minutes, in delaying his 
* work may) affect the event, for relief 
must be approaching, and not far 
distant.” 

I caught his meaning in an instant. 
“ A sortie,” I said, “as strong as we 
can afford to make it must. be haz- 
arded. 1 respectfully beg the com- 
mand of ‘it,’ I added, turning to our 
colonel. 

“Generous youth,” he exclaimed, 
“who so fit or so deserving? I will 
give orders forthwith® for the as- 
sembly of a select force. In ten 
minutes they shall be ready to sally.” 

“Thanks,” I replied. “In ten 
minutes, sir, expect to see me at their 
head ” 


Now then, the time. was come when 
the safety not only-of her whom I 
adored, but of the little garrison, nay, 


ibly' of our renowned island, 
might depend upon my single arm! 
Desperate as was the service, I de- 
termined that, whether I lived or 
died, it ‘should be nobly executed. 
One word ‘to the beloved of my soul, 
one last embrace, and then { would 
he all my ‘country’s! Rapidly I 
sped towards the: casemates, and en- 
tered one where I thought that I bad 
‘hoarded my treasure. Not Mary’s 
face, but a different sight was there. 
A woman, whose shrieks and gestures 
told that sudden grief bad overmas- 
tered her reason, was by turns rush- 
ing desperate about the casemate, and 
flinging herself upon a mattress, along 
which lay extended a dusky form—I 
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doubted not what, I was: in’ the 
presence of either the dyiog or the 
dead. The light/of the solitary 
glanced on many little curly heads, 
some of which were bowed in child 
ish sorrow, some’ gazing in the aston- 
ished innocence of infancy. One 
urchin, scarcely able to totter, wag 
dragging about in sport a soliier’s 
coat, saturated with blood, the ‘cop- 
tact with which had smeared its 
little limbs. crimson. I advanced 9 
step towards the body on the. mat- 
tress, and» recognised, the features, 
placid and almost smiling, of Gor- 
poral Jackson, of our light company. 
The dark’ stain on bis breast. told 
where a musket ball had wrought his 
death. Feeling that my presence here 
was useless, even if there had been 
no claim on me elsewhere, I left. the 
dismal scene—far from the only one 
of its kind, it was to be feared—and 
without farther mistake reached the 
side.of my Mary. Pale she was, and 
astounded, but still noble, still con- 
fiding. When I spoke words of .com- 
fort and of. confidence that relief 
was at hand, she caught my. ferv- 
our, and her eye and cheek kindled 
again with enthusiasm. The wretched 
old lady could speak no more of. Mr. 
Button, She had first beeome bys- 
terical with terror; had then taken 
every person near her for a French 
soldier, and besought that the purity 
of her life and the respectability of 
her connections, among whom was 
Burgundy Button, might obtain for 
her honourable ‘treatment; and f- 
nally, had sunk into an unconscious 
condition. The Congdon rushed at 
me after her manner, but, with 
sternness that only the occasion and 
the flying minutes warranted, I bade 
her not. to molest us. Haurriedly, 
and in the hearing of her father, I 
told Mary all that had befallen, and 
the service on which I was bound. 
Through her tears she smiled fondly, 
and bade me go and win glory. I 
too smiled, and promised Orson for 
her slave. Then, while her parent 
looked approvingly, we each uttered 
words which cannot be recorded here, 
but which are written on my heart. 
Mary was mine for ever ! ! 
I hurried from the casemate. The 
excitement of the interview once 
more roused my wound, and again & 
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racking pain in the head, and a dizzy 
sickness assailed me, bat again they 
were “mastered. As I sped along, 
exalting in my successful love, 1 yet 
found a moment to pity poor ‘Sefton’s 
disappointment. What would have 
been my despair if he had been the 
favoured suitor ! 

“Mr, Nincome,” said Colonel S., 
a3 I came up, “it has appeared. to 
the: commanding éngineer ‘and my- 
self, that we are not justified in send- 
ing'on this desperate:sortie an officer 
whose superior abilities are likely to 
be so much required elsewhere. Nay, 
no ‘remonstrance: there is work 
enough for you here,’ Meanwhile, 
Captain Sefton is preparing to march 
off the sortie !’’ 

How I started at the name! The 
colonel’s words seemed an answer to 
the thought so recently in) my mind. 
I ‘saw how fate head ordered all. 
Poor Sefton would go out; fight 
heroically ; and — fall—- yes; fall in 
ignorance that Mary was another's. 
Poor fellow. Yet, knowing what I 
did, I could seareely pity him! 

“Now ‘then, Mr. Nincome,” said 
the engineer, “to relieve your dis- 
appointment, let me tell you in few 
words what is expected of you. The 
utmost result of the sortie, however 
bravely the party may fight and fall, 
will be to slightly retard the enemy's 
work. Beat him off we cannot; and 
he’ is: determined to persist in his 
attack, and is already establishing a 
powerful battery to breach the salient 
of King George’s Bastion. We must 
baffle his designe as far as we may; 
and looking, as I fear we mast, to 
the possibility of his soon establish- 
ing a practicable breach, we must be 
prepared with every expedient to 
make his assault fail. I am ‘already 
pushing countermines’ under the 
ditch, to be sprung'at' the feet of the 
assaulting columns; two carronades 
have been kept carefully masked, to 
be brought into play at the moment 
of their approach ; tools and mate- 
rials abound in the engineers’ stores, 
and orders have been given to issue 
and use them according to your direc- 
tions. I know not im how many 
ways, or at how many points, we may 
be simultaneously assailed, and I 
must be prepared for all chances. 
My officers are nearly all killed or 


wounded, and to fyou I intrust the 
arrangements for retrenching and de 
fending: the breach. Adieu for.jthe 
present, and | success attend your 
efforts!” I raisedhiumy, hand; bat 
words would not’ come from my 
swelling breast,. where a resolation 
not to let him repent his confidence 
was being graven) as with a pen 
of adamant in the »ropk. «. My first 
care was’ to seta. party to work 
to retrench the bastion, which the 
enemy was about: to breach —%.' ¢, 
to dig an interior ditch, and throw 
up a ram from ‘behind which . the 
fight might still be maintained, after 
the outer line should be, broken 
through, Then I busied) myself .ia 
preparing every manner of obstacle 
by which it would .bexin..our power 
to destroy or drive: back the storm . 
ing party.’ Barrels of powder, with 
sausages or trains attached, were 
made ready to: lodge ;in the ruins. 
Cases of combustibles, with percus- 
sion*or friction matches, were .also to 
be placed: there, so that the enemy 
in ascending might, with his own 
feet, destroy himself.., Loose planks 
were stuck full of nails and spikes, 
to be laid on the rugged ascent, 20 
that they might ‘first entangle, and 
then slide down with the men of the 
ascending column. More formidable 
still, heavy beams, dragged. from the 
ruined buildings, were stack fall of 
sword-blades) and bayonets, to be 
fixed across the summit of :the breach. 
Live shells and heavy weights were 
placed at hand, to roll down on the 
heads of the assailants. And. I ar- 
ranged that three muskets: for each 
of the defenders:should be forthcom- 
ing, so that no: time should be ex- 
pended in loading.. It. was at the 
very commencement of my proceed- 
ings that .the attack. of\-the sortie 
without was heard.. Sefton had cet 
on like ahero: of that there-was no 
doubt..' The clamour was furious. 
Very. little firing on either side. 
The bayonet principally did the work. 
Thus, having no flashes to guide us, 
we could only conjecture from, the 
time the struggle lasted, that some 
advantage had been gained. A party 
with tools had immediately. followed 
the armed sortie, to level and destroy 
the breaching battery. The tumult 
of the mélée was dying away, when 
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report more sudden and stanning 
than thunder first astounded us, and 
then drew every eye towards its 
source. Shooting upward, high it 
seemed as heaven, went a spout of 
fire. Up and up it shot, illuminating 
the scene within’ and without the 
walls, showing distinctly the build- 
ings of the town ‘and suburbs, ‘and 
éven the distant hills. Up with it flew 
ruins and fragments— earth, stones, 
tools, and timber — ahd, ob, horror, 
thick within the’'blaze were the 
blasted limbs and trunks of human 
beings, One moment, and the dread- 
ful apparition diverged’ toward the 
four winds, the light was ‘quenched, 
and a silence more terrible than’ the 
fiercest roar Of battle oppressed the 
ears and senses— a silence not com- 
' parative, but absolute ; for the dread- 
fol incident, arresting ‘for ‘a moment 
all’ power and passion, hushed the 
fary of the war as by enchantment. 
One of the enemy’s magazines had 
blown up. It must damage and’ re- 
tard him; and, therefore, was a for- 
tunate accident to us. In two 
minutes, howeyer, he was again at 
work, and the noise of battle relieved 
that oppressive stillness: It were 
long to tell how, while I plied my 
workmen at their various tasks with- 
\ in, the indefatigable foe again wrought 
at his breaching battery, and ad- 
vanced it with incredible ceélerity. 
I have before remarked how his 
operations proceeded with a tapidity 
that seemed the result of magic. 
The light balls thrown up by us, 
and even the flashes of our artillery, 
showed from time to time that the 
destructive work was in course of 
completion. Présently the ‘besiegers’ 
tire ceased suddenly from all points, 
and the clear clang of a trumpet on 
the crest of the glacis summoned all 
of us who could yet move to the 
walls. A voice, which spoke in Eng- 
lish, probably that of some unfortu- 
nate burgess of Plymouth, compelled, 
with the dagger at his throat, to be 
our enemy’s exponent, desired that it 
might be explained to the command- 
ant that the breaching batteries were 
finished and armed; that our walls 
must crumble before a few strokes 
from this formidable artillery, after 
which nothing could save the fort- 
fess; that Monsieur the general of 
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the French army, penetrated” with 
respect for the bravery of the defence, 
and wishing to spare the horrors of 
an assault, was willing ‘to ‘receive, on 
terms the most’ flattering to us, the 
surrender of the ‘place, which sar. 
render we might now make consist. 
ently with every demand of ‘hotionr 
and patriotism. The garrison © to 
march ‘out with the honours of war, 
drums beating dnd colours flying; 
every life and all private property to 
be ‘respected ; but the citadel to’ be 
évacuated before daylight. Hearing 
no answer to thé suinmmons, and not 
knowing whether ‘it’ was heard by 
any offi¢ér of higher rank than ‘my- 
self, I replied that it should be com: 
municated at once to the commané- 
ant, and his answer returned. I was 
turning away to seek the colonel 
when a hand was placed on my arm, 
and I heard his voice in a whisper 
close to my ear. 

“ Nincome, I have heard the sum- 
mons. It is clear that relief is at 
hand, and that the enemy knows 
such to be the - case. Beas his 
great haste for the capitulation. 
Were there no such hope, you know 
what my answer would be. Reply 
then, for I cannot do so in person. 
I do not prescribe ‘the words you are 
to use, for your own brave and judi- 
cious heart will prompt the right 
expréssions.”” 

“Tell the French general,” I 
shouted in reply, “that the English 
commander acknowledges the hon- 
ourable character of the message 
brought by your trumpet of trace; 
but that the entrance he- demands 
into Plymouth citadel can be made 
only over the ruins of its walls and 
the bodies of its defenders.” 

Again, the deadly storm raged 
more fiercely than ever. Vertical 
fire—that is to say, missiles of all 
sorts and sizes pitched over the 
walls, so as to fall on the heads of 
the defenders—was resorted to by the 
enemy with sad effect. ' Our little 
garrison suffered severely, and every 
moment I looked to. hear the com- 
mencement of the potent cannonade 
which was to shiver our wall, fill the 
ditch with its ruins, and form a 
practicable path for the ascent of the 
stormers. In expectation of this 
crash, I formed a party of our most 
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resolute men to stand ready ; with 
tools, and clear away the ruins as they 
fell, in order that the filling of the 
ditch. might be retarded as long as 
possible. And having now done Il 
that could be thought of to resist the 
attack, I. deemed it the proper time 
to retire for a few moments, to my 
own quarter, to prepare for the great 
and, mortal struggle that was .ap- 
proaching. My wound, was very 
painful, my head aching, to distrac- 
tion, and I had several times had 
returns of the sick faintness, . The 
part of the barrack where. I, lived 
being a house known as the Rookery, 
somewhat remote from, the front 
attacked, was as yet uninjured. by the 
enemy’s fire, I entered my room, 
and, throwing myself..into a chair, 
essayed to take off my neck-cloth, 
for I was hot and languid. , After 
untying the bow, it refused to leave 
my neck, being stuck fast. to the side. 
It was, no time for tender, treatment, 
and some force was necessary before I 
could separate the silk from my skin. 
When [ at length detached the 
handkerchief, a bullet rolled. from it 
on to the floor. A spent, ball had 
strack me at the time when I felt 
the twinge in my neck, and had car- 
ried in among the muscles, without 
tearing it, the silken tie. How very 
remarkable! "twas only a few. days 
since I had been reading of a pre- 
cisely similar accident happening to 
Sir William Reid, when a lieutenant 
of engineers at one of the Peninsular 
sieges! My next endeavour was to 
slake the burning thirst which was 
oppressing me, and for this purpose 
I poured out a tumbler of wine and 
water, and eagerly raised it to my 
lips The taste was as. if Epsom salts, 
assafcetida, and all the most nauseous 
discoveries. of chemistry, had com- 
bined to make the draught disgust- 
ing. My sickness returned more 
oppressively than ever; my _ head 
racked intolerably. And I was fain, 
before attempting to wash the wound 
on my scalp, to recline my throbbing 
and dizzy temples one moment upon 
the bed. While lying thus almost 
without the power of motion, I heard 
the first fell stroke of the bullet on 
our wall. Regular and steady were 
the shots. I'counted them in my 
indignation. One, two, three; the 
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discharges followed in exact time, 
till they amounted .to twenty-one— 
then stopped. They.were jeering us, 
surely, and arranging their attackip 

guns to. the number, and measure of 
a royal salute.. Insolent French! 
Again the cannon’s boom, and again 
twenty-one guns, I could, endure no 
more. 1, was collecting my, strength 
to rash, to, the pia gee a voice 
near me shonted, .__. . ' 

‘‘Hollo,, Nincome! why the deyil 
were you, not at parade?” . . vr 

“ Adjutant. Goostep,” I said, “ is it 
possible that you can at such a mo- 
ment. as this. be ie .of levity? 
Have you beard. the bie level 
at our walls by,an insulting foe?” 

+" Eithy replied Goostep, “ I heard 
the Yankee salute, and,a -precious 
noise she made. Witherspoon seems 
determined . not to. be overcrowed, 
and got up a considerable row in re- 
ply; but,1 have no. time now to talk. 
The colonel has desired me to. bring 
a satisfactory excuse for your absence 
from parade, or, to place you under 
arrest, As the case. seems a pretty 
clear one, I'll take your sword to him 
without more ado. Where, the deuce 
is the renowned weapon? Your room 
is in terrible confusion this morning,” 

“ Witherspoon!” said I struggling 
with my faintness, which was agaip 
upon me; ‘‘did I not see him blown 
into ””— ; 

I could, articulate no longer, but 
srrekgnee, my hand towards the wash- 
stand, 

“Lie quiet, you donkey, and Ii 
ive it you,” said Goostep. After a 
ew pane J vot again a ~ 
speak, and was about again to rebuke 
him, when the fellow broke in in his 
rough way with, 

“Dash it! you're not sober yet, 
and I don’t envy your. sensations 
when. you are! I'll send the doctor, 
and report that you were too ill 
attend parade ; which is nndoubtedly 
true, you poor devil !” 

e was off without another word ; 
and I began to think again of the 
desperate work before me, but was 
somewhat puzzled at my condition, 
which I could not exactly account 
for. I was lying outside the bed, 
with my full-dress coat on, and but- 
toned to the throat. I wore no trou- 
sers, and only one boot, which was 
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very wet. One of the epaulettes on 
which I was lying had burst its clasp, 
and pressed sharply into the very 
part of my neck from which I had 
withdrawn the’ bullet. My belt was 
over my shoulder, and I found the 
sword for which Goostep had vainly 
sought, ander my side, most uncom- 
fortably chafing my ribs and hip. 
On raising my hand to my bewil- 
dered temples, it appeared that the 
shako, with the fore part behind, was 
being pressed down against my ear 
by the bed’s head, exactly over the 
sabre-cut which I had received from 
the enormous Frenchman. Daylight 
was making its way into the dingy 
old barrack ; but before I could avail 
myself of it to examine these pheno- 
mena, Eppsome, the assistant - surs 
geon, came in. 4 

“Feel ill, eh, Nincome?” said he. 

“T cannot conceal,” said I, “ that 
I am very, very ill, probably death- 
struck ; but at a time like this, with 
the foe thundering at our very gates, 
it is useless to talk of leechcraft.” 

“ Del. tre.* by Jove!” exclaimed 
Eppsome. He then approached me 
gently, and felt my pulse, &c.; after 
which he added, “ No, nd — not so 
bad as that.” 

The fortress, he soothingly assured 
me, was quite safe, in evidence of 
which he bade me listen to our band, 
which was playing the “ British 
Grenadiers” in the most indepen- 
dent manner. Having administered 
some. brandy and soda-water, which 
didn’t taste a bit. more pleasantly 
than the drink I had before taken, 
though it quenched. my thirst better, 
he entered into conversation while 
he got my clothes off, and placed me 
in bed. He professed, whether truly 
or not, entire ignorance of the events 
of the night, and drew from me an 
account of the marvellous scenes 
which I have just narrated, 
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“Do you still believe this, Nin. 
come ?” he asked. ; 


“ Believe!” I said; “why, if it 


isn’t fact it is the most life-like illn- 
sion on record ! ” 

“ Life-like, eh ?” 
life-like ; why’ do’ you 


“Yes, sir, 

in?” 

“ Well,” he’ said, “it ‘is certainly 
like life, according to one of Shake 
speare’s ‘illustrations of that condi. 
tion ; that is’ to say, 


‘It is a tale } 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 

Signifying nothing.’ ” 

I remained three days on the sick 
report, and at the end of that time 
began to think that I might possibly 
recover. It was a beautiful spring 
morning, and I opened the window. 
Fresh air steadied my nerves, and 
gave me an appetite. The idea pre 
sented itself of some grilled fowl for 
breakfast, when from the old tower 
of Saint Andrew’s Church the joy- 
bells struck out a delightfal and ex- 
hilarating peal. P 

“ There they go,” exclaimed a voice 
close to the window, “ He’s been and 
done it. God bless em both, I say.” 

Looking out, I saw Corporal Jack- 
son, with one of his curly-headed off- 
spring in the left hand and a pipe in 
the right, just withdrawn from. his 
lips to make way for the benediction 
above written... His: jacket was open, 
and the great broad chest showed no 
trace of the French bullet. He had 
spoken to the very sergeant whose 
head had been taken off before my 
eyes. 

“What has happened, Jackson? 
—whom are you blessing?” I asked. 

“ Not heard it, sir? Thought your 
honour knew it,” he replied, saluting. 
“Captain Sefton married to Miss 
Passingham this morning, sir, and 
there an’t a man in the regiment but 
wishes ’em joy.” 





.* The abbreviation by which delirium tremens figures in a military sick report, 
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Tue Elections are over, and both 
sides have already counted, up their 
gains and losses, The regult_is,satis- 
factory to the Conservatives, who 
have won from their opponents, fully 
twenty-five seats, more than they have 
lost.. On a division, this, will count 
at least fifty in favour of the Govern- 
ment; aud, in the divided state of 
the Opposition, this accession of force 
is sufficiept to consolidate the posi- 
tion of the Ministerialists. A gain of 
twenty-five cannot be regarded as a 
great triumph, if we merely count 
numbers; but it is significant and 
important if we consider how trying 
were the circumstances under which 
the appeal to the country was made. 
There is a great attraction for the 
British public in the yery name of 
“Reform” —an attraction ~ assidu- 
ously kept up, through unwearied 
humbug, by the Whigs. Progress is 
all the fashion. So that we “ go 
ahead,” people never ask themselves 
“where to?” Put even the most 
ignorant of those Progressistas into a 
rail-way train, and if he is going to 
London or Southampton, he will 
take good care to stop at one or other 
of these places, and will see no sense 
in progressing indefinitely until he 
be tumbled over Dover cliff or into 
Southampton harbour. But in poli- 
tics-the masses don’t see any folly at 
all in such an absurdity; and we 
are sorry to say that many who know 
better profess to think so too. Some- 
times it is a want of moral courage, 
oftener it is downright political 
knavery, which actuates our political 
men in making such _ professions. 
Bat of the abundance of these pro- 
fessions there is no doubt—the late 
Elections have produced them ad 
nauseam and in quantity unparal- 
leled; and the downright honesty 
and plain-speaking of Judge Halibur- 
ton (“ Sam Slick”) at Launceston was 
as refreshing as it was rare. People 
let themselves easily be caught by a 
pame, and of all names “ Reform” is 
the best bait in this country. In the 
late Elections the Government had 
to encounter the fall force of this un- 
Teasoning passion; and their op- 


ponents were most ceaseless, and. un- 
serapulous in. their efforts to blow 
that. passion into, a flame. They 
looked at Reform simply. as a means 
of turning ont the Ministry. Many 
of them, like Sir James Graham at 
Carlisle, though. they hate the ballot, 
profess, themselves ready to have it 
rather than Lord Derby! In this 
contest the Liberal candidates have 
promised everything, and the igno- 
rant. passion for innovation las 
been most vigorously called into 
play ;,and since, in spite of these 
things, Lord Derby’s e#ppeal to the 
country has been answered in_ his 
favour, every vote thus gained car- 
ries with it a more than ordinary 
weight, It must be a, good cause 
which can win a. contest where the 
hattle-ery of “Reform” is on the 
other side. And though the gain be 
not numerically very great, we rejoice 
to think that it will. be sufficient. 
All. that the+ most artfully - framed 
motion, supported by the whole 
strength of the Opposition, could do, 
was to place the Government in a 
minority of thirty-nine. If the same 
motion were put now, it would be 
negatiyed. Indeed the majority for 
the Ministry would, on such a ques- 
tion, be now very considerable : for 
the public gets . disgusted with 
dodges,” however clever ; and Lord 
Jobn’s clever trick would pall greatly 
if he were to attempt to repeat it. 
Knavery appears peculiarly obnox- 
ious when it is likely to prove unsuc- 
cessful. 

We presume much allowance must 
be made for Lord John Russell. 
What could he do but, intrigue, and 
declaim, and vote against a Reform 
Bill broaght forward by the. present 
Government? Was it not the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 that first brought 
him into notice ? and is it not toa new 
Reform Bill that he has been looking 
for the last seven years to revive his 
popularity? How then could ha- 
man nature, especially Russellite 
human nature, bear to see the ques- 
tion taken up by others? Was he 
to allow himself to be trumped by 
a card—and his very last one — 
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filched out of his own hand? So 
felt his Lordship—at least it is cha- 
ritable to think ~so, considering the 
unwarrantable lengths to which he 
has carried his opposition. And 
however inexcusable may be his lord- 
ship’s conceit that he has a mono- 
poly in the manufacture of Reform 
Bills, we do not think that his alarm 
was‘at all exaggerated as to the rain- 
ous effect to himself of Ministerial 
success in the question of Perliamen- 
tary Reform. Such success would 
have extinguished him. The light of 
his renown has paled long ago, but 
the success of the Government Reform 
Bill would have come down upon 
him like-'an ,actaal extinguisher, and 
thrust him out of sight amidst stench 
and darkness. He has succeeded in 
evading such a fate for the present : 
but unless ‘he be blest with a greater 
measure of success than we have any 
desire to see, his desperate struggles 
will only sink him deeper in the 
abyss from which he seeks to escape. 
We heard a great deal last summer 
about Lord John’s patriotism and 
“nobility of nature” when he lent an 
indirect support to the Government 
on the India Bill: His sole motive 
then’ was, to prevent the defeat of the 
Ministry on a question which would 
have replaced his rival Lord Palmer- 
ston in office. At that time it was 
Lord Palmerston, and not he, who 
had a rival Bill to the Ministerial 
one; and Lord Jobo had no desire to 
help out the Conservatives merely to 
help in Lord Palmerston. He wished 
. to keep them for his own sport. He 
knew that they must take up the 
Reform question in spring, and that 
on that question the lead would de- 
volve upon him, and not upon the 
ex-Premier. Hence the Opposition 
battue against the Ministry which he 
marred last summer he has been 
foremost in getting up now. And 
he arranged matters so astutely that 
his rival could not avoid acting along 
with him. He showed Lord Palmer- 
ston beforehand the terms of his 
motion, in order to leave him no ex- 
cuse; and Lord Palmerston found 
himself forced either to forfeit the 
support of the Liberal party and his 
own prospects of office, or else join 
in an attack which, if successfal, 
might be expected to place the pre- 
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miership in the hands of Lord John, 
So circumstanced, Lord Palmerston 
joined in the attack. Bat. in hig 
speech he maintained with extraor. 
dinary elaboration that this was not 
a vote of censure; that ‘the Min: 
istry ought: not to resign, and that 
they should jast take back their Bil] 
and mend it. Although advanced 
under cover of banter, we believe 
the noble viseount- was quite: in ear: 
nest in expressing these sentiments, 
While Lord John Russell, pointedly 
treated the motion as a vote of cen 
sure, in order to compel the resi 
tion of the Ministry, Lord Palmer- 
ston showed as plainly as he dared 
his desire that the Ministry should 
not be driven from office on a ques 
tion which would give the lead: to 
his rival. The Ministry, however, 
were strong enough to take a course 
of their own. They would not stoop 
to the humiliating course proposed 
by Lord Palmerston ; bat even with 
the Reform “ cry” against them, they 
were ready to appeal to the coun- 
try agaiost the reckless factiousness 
of Lord John and the Opposition. 
There can be no doubt that they ten- 
dered to her Majesty their resigna- 
tions, and that these were not ac 
cepted, for’ the obvious reason that 
there was no other section of) the 
House strong enough to take their 
place. But without making 
use of the royal name, the Ministry 
took the whole responsibility of the 
dissolation upon themselves, and 
boldly made the appeal which has 
now been answered in their favour. 
Doubtless, when Parliament > reas- 
sembles, the Opposition chiefs will 
make it a ground of complaint against 
the Ministry that Parliament was 
dissolved when such a crisis was ap- 
proaching in foreign politics. Any 
ground of. complaint, however ill 
founded, is eagerly caught at by 
Opposition chiefs, to be tricked out 
in solemn words, and then harled 
at the heads of the Ministry. And 
as the Opposition chiefs have suf- 
fered from the dissolution—as the 
dissolution, in fact, has rendered boot: 
less their successful machination— 
they will not fail to resent it, by 
charging it as a grave fault against 
the Ministry. For our own part, we 
rather think it fortunate than other 
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wise that Parliament was not sitting 
when the present imbroglio on the 
Continent first began to) be trans- 
ferred from the cabinet to the field. 
By the month of June ‘the real. cha- 
racter of the contest wilh have, to a 
considerable extent, revealed: itself; 
and to that extent we shall -have 
escape the grave evil of members of 
Parliament prematurely committing 
themselves to a side in the contest, 
and talking with greater vehemence 
than discretion about matters which 
as yet they do not comprebend. 
But. even if this. argument were’ as 

latable to the Housé as it is con- 
sonant with reason, the “Ministry 
have no need to have recourse to it. 
If the Opposition chiefs were so 
averse to a dissolution, why did: they 
provoke one? If they were desirous 
that the Government should address 
foreign Powers with the whole weight 
of Parliament at its back, why did 
they choose that time for inflicting 
upon it a Parliamentary defeat ’—a 
defeat, too, most uncalled: for, and 
almost without a preeedent.. Or if 
it be said that the Ministry would 
have best met the crisis in foreign 
affairs by simply submitting to the 
defeat and recasting their bill, we 
would ask—whether would the Brit- 
ish Government have shown itself 
strongest in the eyes of other Powers 
by stooping quietly to degradation at 
home, or by manfully and hopefully 
appealing to the country for approval 
and support? So far as regards for- 
eign politics, we believe the country 
has actually been a gainer by the 
dissolution. Certainly; in no respect 
has it been a loser. Immediately 
on the meeting of Parliament, we 
believe the Ministry are prepared to 
lay on the table of both Houses 
documents connected with the recent 
negotiations with France, Austria, 
and Sardinia, which will prove to 
demonstration how able and inde- 
fatigable have been their efforts to 
maintain the peace of Europe, and 
that, if war has actaally broken out, 
it was only because some of the 
Powers were secretly resolved to 
force matters to that issue. 

The new strength which the Min- 
isterial ranks have received from the 
elections ; the fact also that certain 
thoroughgoing partisans on the Lib- 
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eral side have been replaced by men 
of independent opinions; and also, 
let: us say, the increased’ gravity of 
the Continental crisis, will doubtless 
prove to the Opposition chiefs that 
they must conduct their attacks 
upon the Ministry: with less. undis- 
guised ‘ factiousness. But that their 
attacks will: be renewed, there need 
be no manner of doubt. It is a 
scramble for office. Punch hit, the 
trath very ‘well in his cartoon of the 
“realy ugly rash;”: in which ‘burly . 
Bright, jaunty Palmerston, and little 
Lord ‘John: are) all seen crushing 
might and: mainte get in at the door 
of Downing Street. The country. is 
sufficiently: acquainted with the ante- 
cedents of each of these candidates 
and competitors for office. Mr. Bright 
we may put aside for the present. A 
gentleman of his peculiar notions on 
the subject of the national defences 
is not hkely to suit the taste of the 
country at such a juncture as the 
present ; and moreover it is not long 
since we did him the honour to be- 
stow upon ‘his absurdities a very 
special dissection. 

Lord John Rasaell, of course, has 
a better. chance than the Radical 
Quaker—although, if Lord John: be 
Premier, it will be part of the bar-. 
gain that Mr. Bright be included in 
his Cabinet. We need not now en- 
large upon the» restless ambition 
which has always characterised his 
lordship, and the ‘utter want of 
seruple which he displays when en- 
gaged in the t task of upset- 
ting a rival. » Bat’ let us simply con- 
sider his qualifications for pre 
miership: ata time when foreign 
affairs are so troubled, and when 
the ambition of certain Continental 
Powers threatens to tear in pieces 
all existing treaties, so as by-and-by 
to draw this country also. into the 
vortex of war. Now, of all states- 
men of eminence in this country, 
there is not one less suited than Lord 
John Russell to encounter ‘such a 
storm. In foreign politics he has 
all along either confessed himself in- 
capable or proved himself a blunder- 
er. It transpired inthe dispute be- 
tween him and Lord Palmerston in 
the beginning of 1852, that during 
the five preceding years, when: his 
lordship was Premier, his Foreign 
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Secretary treated him with such pro- 
found contempt, held him .in such 
utter disregard, that’ he was in the 
habit of conducting the important 
correspondence ‘df ‘his department 
without submitting it in any way to 
the revisioti of his saperior. ‘Palmer- 
ston’ acted just as if there was no 
chief of the Cabinet; and Lord John, 
acknowledgitg ‘his own’, incompe- 
tence, acquiesced in' being snubbed, 
uutil’'a letter from her’ Majesty sum- 
moned him to a discharge of his duty 
as Premiér. His profodnd blander- 
ing, and mingled meanness and blus- 
ter daring the Criméan War, are too 
recent to be forgotten. The grand 
feature of the Coalition Cabinet was 
the‘itigenuity with which ‘the talent 
of its members was neutralised by 
each ‘being’ put in the wrong place. 
Accordingly, while Palmerston was 
made’ Home Seéretary, and had to 
content himself ‘with ‘suggesting to 
schoolmasters that’ boys’ shduld be 
taught a plainer ‘style of* handwrit- 
ing,—with lecturing the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh on the ‘uselessness of fasts 
tostop the cholera—and startling the 
orthodoxy and paternity of England 


by the assertion that “all children 
are born’ good,”—Lord’’ John’ was 
with ‘equal grotesqueness made Se- 


cretary for Foreign Affairs, and, as 
such, conducted the famous “ secret 
correspondence” ‘with the Russian 
Government, which’ the Czar was 
tempted to make his onslaught upon 
Turkey. After’ wat was declared, 
andthe spirit of the country had 
waxed warm, Lord John also grew 
very bold ; and, for ‘the ‘mere sake of 
a& moment's popularity, shamefully 
and disastrously revealed the secréts 
of the Government in regard to the 
campaign, by announcing in Parlia- 
ment that Sebastopol’ was to be at- 
tacked, nearly three months before 
it was possible for the Allied armies 
to set foot in the Crimea! ‘Equally 
characteristic was the close of his 
connection with that Cabinet, de- 
serting his colleagues 'in the hour of 
danger —a desertion which drew 
from the uncompromising Roebuck 
the memorable denunciation, in which 
he likened the noble lord to a “ timid 
fisherman, who, foreseeing the com- 
ing storm, ran his boat ashore, and 
then fled howling inland.” A few 
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months after, however, saw him 
again as confident as ever—én route 
to Vienna, there to bring Russia 
diplomatically to her’ knees, and 
the wily Austrians’ to ‘plain speak: 
ing. We have no wish to revive 
in detail his lordship’s blunde 
on that important ‘mission. San 
it to say, that the British statesman 
who, not a year before,. bad’ foolis 
and vaingloriously revealed, the’ gé- 
crets of Government, by d 
that no peace would be made until 
the “standing menace” (Sebasto 
was destroyed, was so confounie 
and cajoled by the foreign’ diplo- 
matists that he agreed to terms of 
peace which left the “ standing’ men. 
ace” untouched, and which had to 
be peremptorily repudiated by the 
Government of which he was the ae 
credited agent. ‘This is not the may 
for the times. Alternately boastfal 
and timid, and blundering always, in 
foreign politics, Lord John Basel 
would prove the very worst of pos- 
sible premiers in a ‘crisis like the 
present. Even as regards the de 
fence of our ‘Own shores, can it 
forgotten that when the aspect of 
France was deemed menacing in‘the 
spring of 1852, Lord John showed 
his capacity by proposing the forma- 
tion of a militia, no regiment of 
which was to be movable beyond 
the’ limits of its own county! — No 
wonder that the Honse of Comntons, . 
under such provocation, thereapon 
threw out his Bill and kicked oat 
his Ministry. 

Lord Palmerston is a statesman of 
a very different order. He has al 
ways proved as true and usefal to his 
colleagues as Lord John has ‘been 
unsafe and mischievous. He has 
none of the braggart boastfulness, 
and little of that restless over- 
weening ambition of office which cha- 
racterise his rival. And he is also as 
much in his element in foreign 
military politics as Lord John is the 
reverse, His advanced age must 
now deprive him of much of that 
energy which was his by nature, 
and is a great drawback to his value, 
seeing that the crisis upon which 
Europe has entered is evidently only 
the beginning of the end—not the 
cataract itself, but only the rapids 
leading to it. The Radicals so cor- 
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dially hate Lord Palmerston that he 
has little chance of: again being 
Premier; but were he in any way 


jntrusted at present with the direc-. 


tion of our foreign policy, the country 
could not fail to regard his adminis- 
tration with extreme suspicion, It 
suits the French Emperor to_ profess 

eat friendliness for this,.conntry, in 
order that he may induce us to do as 
he wants, while he is carrying on the 
war in Italy. While “ reviving the 
traditional policy of France,” Na- 

leon has sought most anxiously to 
isarm the suspicions of this country, 
and to enlist. the. sympathy of our 
general public, by pretending that 
the sole object of his war with Austria 
is to obtain liberty for the Italians ! 
This is the grand object of the first 
half of his pamphlet entitled “ Na- 

Jeon II]. and Italy,” as well as of 
is public addresses, and doubtless 
his diplomatic communications. with 
our Government contain still more 
fervent protestations to the same 
effect. He appeals, too, very dar- 


ingly, to the somewhat over-active 
interference of the British Govern- 
ment in Italian affairs, not only asa 


justification of his own ambitious 
policy in that peninsula, but even as 
a reason why our Government should 
now openly lend its support to him 
in the cOntest. This imperial hypo- 
crisy and presumption are. certainly 
very daring ; but there is one British 
statesman to whom it comes home 
with something like the force of an 
argumentum ad hominem. It_ is 
upon Lord Palmerston’s . meddling 
policy in Italy in ,1847., that. the 
mperial pamphileteer . rests _ his 
demand for the sympathy. of this 
country in his present, schemes; and 
it was Lord Palmerston likewise 
who was cajoled by the Mephistophe- 
les of the Tuileries into sending . the 
British fleet. in company with the 
French to make a blundering and 
bootless. demonstration against. the 
Government of Naples. We know 
the lengths to which Lord Palmerston 
carried his deference to the French 
Emperor on the Conspiracy Bill, in 
December 1857; and we know that 
his. lordship has since then been 
in. close relationship with Napo- 
leon III, Towards the end of last 
year—long after Cavour had paid 
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his memorable visit. at Plombiéres, 
Lord Palmerston was invited to 
Compiégne, and. was for some time 
a guest of the Emperor's. Several of 
the Paris correspondents of the Lon- 
don journals, with their usual taste for 
gossip and speculation, expressed, sur- 
mises as to some plot being on foot 
— some constitutional coup d’ état — 
by which Lord Derby was, to..be dis- 
placed and, Lord Palmerston restored 
to the head- of the British Govern- 
ment. Naturally enough, such  gos- 
sip received little attention .on: this 
side the Channel, No one grudged 
the noble Viscount a visit to the 
Court of, the ruler whom he had so 
much befriended. But. subsequent 
eyents have invested the. ineident 
in a new light. We now know, 
with most perfect assurance, that at 
the very time Lord Palmerston, visit- 
ed the French Court, the Emperor 
of the French, was. busy with his 
plans for this intervention in Italy, 
which he is now carrying out by foree 
of arms... Several months. before, 
Napoleon had come to an underatand- 
ing with Count Oayour; he had also 
been visited by the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine of Russia (who has. been 
touring . throughout .the Mediter- 
ranean, Visiting the courts of Sardinia 
and Greeee, and. inspecting. Malta 
and. other fortified postsof ours in 
that sea); and, seeing his plans so 
rapidly maturing, it was but natural 
that the French Emperor should de- 
sire to: haye a friendly opportanity 
of “ talking over” a leading, British 
statesman to his views, Doubtless 
he had already. experienced, that 
Lords Derby and Malmesbury. were 
not at all disposed to smile upon.so 
very suspicious a project. Of course 
we do not believe that Napoleon 
really made Lord Palmerston aware 
of all that was to follow. ‘Tibat was 
not. the Emperor’s, game, and , his 
power of reticence and dissimulation 
is too perfect. to let him reveal a . 
single .thought more than suited his 
project. His object in procuring the 
visit of Lord Palmerston was to im- 
bue him with the notion that the 
policy he was about to inaugurate 
was entirely in the interests of peace 
—that he (the Emperor) had no de- 
sire for war, and that he had no 
intention of doing anything to pro- 
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voke it. He bad no-desire to infringe 
treaties or wrest Lombardy ‘from 
Austria, — all he wanted was to get 
Austria’s consent to cettain reforms, 
espécially in. the Papal States, after 
which ‘all would-be “well and Italy 
content. Such; probably, was’ the 
plausible’ way in whieh “Napoleon ILI. 
first represented his’ project'to British 
statesmen. As Lord Palmerston has 
always’ been famous meddler in 
Italian’ affairs,‘he was the'most likely 
man (the Eniperor: would’ think) to 
fall‘into iis ‘trap. “ And if we are to 
jadge from the tone of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s ‘recent’ speeches ‘and his ad- 
dresses to his  ‘constituerits, it’ loolts 
very much as if the imperial! conver- 
sitions’ at ‘Odmpiégne' had not been 
without effect’ The tioble Viscount 
talks ‘of the * good ‘¢ause” ae if? the 
war were’ oné wholly inspired’ by the 
sentiment of liberty, and as if it were a 
spontaneous movement oft the part 
of ' the Italiatis themselves. Nota 


word about France: and its Emperor, 
with his ‘announeed -révival of the 
“traditional policy.” ‘Ard a’relative 
of the’ ex-Premiier’s;-Lord Shaftes- 
bury, isso blind to ‘the ‘true tend- 
encles 


of French’! politics, that he 
takes vo’ more notice of them than if 
Napoleon ILE. were seine ‘pious; dis- 
interested, and “ingenaots champion 
of the’ rights of ‘humasity, and writes 
a letter in ‘thé Fimes: calling’ upon 
Great! Britain’ to! give its’ entire 
sympathy and support to the good 
cause in Italy! Pious men’ are often 
great’ dupes.’ Justa year ago; Lord 
Shaftesbury ‘was fervently ‘and’ so- 
lemnly -denouticing “Lerd Elfenbor- 
ough for having’ censured’ the Oude 
proclamation — a more tyrannous and 
atrocious edict’ than’ ever proceeded 
from “any'' despotic’ government ‘in 
Burope’; and ‘now’ when the’ French 
ig vob has pat’‘on ‘the ‘redingote 
of uncle, and has eontracted ‘abi- 
ances evidently adverse “alike to this 
country’ and tO ‘the ‘peace ‘of the 
world, Lord Shiftesbary’ in’ seligious 
accents halloos’ him on,/ and invokes 
for his projects the ‘sympathy of the 
British padli¢! 
The present Ministry have deserved 
well of their ‘country ; and it is say- 
ing little if ‘we affitm that it is much 


‘affairs in this cris 
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better that the management of 
should be ih 


their hands than in those» of the 


.author of the’ Conspiracy Bill, orof 


him who made’ British di 
ridiculous ‘at’ Vienna. ‘Lord’ P 
merston is said: tobe a great war. 
minister — and: not a fewxre. 
spects we grant him the’ credit of 
being so ; but’ im-what condition did 
he leave our greatest bulwark, ‘the 
veritable’ palladium: of British free- 
dom and independence, the Channel 
Fleet? | When ‘the’ Conservatives ae- 
ceded to office sixteen months ago, 
and Sir Jebn' Pakitigton’ s 
Sir 0. Wood as head of the Ad. 
miralty © Board,’ it’ was’ the 'fifet 
duty of the new’ Minister’ of our 
marise to make the’ startling °da- 
nouncement: that:we had: no ‘Channel 
Fleet. “It was his daty tostate (he 
said) that we had no Channel squall 
ron whatecer—that we had no~ndoal 
defence of our! own © ‘coast Never 
before, at any time in ‘our history, 
could such ‘a ‘statement have bee 
made by a British Minister. ‘Phe 
publi would not credit’ the state 
ment. Not until March last; ‘when 
Sir John Pakington wisely’ ‘aid -te- 
solutely laid the whole statistics befére 
Parliament, did either the Legislature 
or the country econie ‘to: ive that 
his words a year before bad beeti ‘the 
simple truth. ~ Nor had the Consér- 
vativé Ministry been: idle inthe’ fn- 
terval. Our’ fleet: is ‘now’ twice’ as 
strong as it was’ a year ‘ago, arid’‘at 
the present moment ‘every dockyard ‘is 
ringing with eh wyparalleled’ din of 
work.  Assuredly the aspect‘of ‘the 
times calls for such exertions.’ ©"! 
Three months have elapsed 'sitice 
we called attention to the maghitide 
of the crisis that is approaching in 
the affairs of Eatepe’’ We had no 
difficulty in perediving’ ‘even’ then 
that war was resolved on by'¢erti#in 
powers, and-'that #ecordingly “all” ar- 
tempts at’ mediation would’ prove 
fruitless! “ Napsleon TET. is’ wiitibg 
for the meltidg ‘of! the’ snows’ ’on 
Mount Cenis,' + hé- ‘iny ‘be waiting 
alvo for the melting of the ice-it'the 
Baltic.” Tn these words, with which 
we closed our ‘article,* is’ contaited 
the substance of the news which, ten 





* See the article on “ Napoleon III. and Europe,” in the March Number, p. 392, 
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weeks after these words were writ- peace of Enrope. was about to be 
ten, spread unparalleled consterna- broken,apon most arbitrary and, un- ‘ 
tion upon every Exchange in Europe; justifiable, grounds, it was to, be,ex- 
and even in our own; staid firm- peeted that:the other, Powers would 
hearted country, drove down consols interfere, and. insist, upon a, pacific 
6.per: cent, and cpused no Jess than solution.of the matters,,at) issue. It 
fifty bankruptcies’ in|. the -London is quite evident, that if the .other 
Exchange, Looking forward to the great, Powers had, been, all desirous 
coming war, we said—~“ Napoleon of, maintaining the peace, the, peace 
ILL. will aim at making it a short would mever have been broken... Had 
one; and it will.also be one.of the Russia ,.made common. cause, ,.with 
first requisites in his eyes that it be Great) Britain, Penssia,and the Ger- 
not. allowed to overpass the limits man, States io upholding: the interests 
of Italy, and assume.a Enropean of peace, and, jointly declared that; as 
character, giving rise to woforesee- the differences. between; France.and 
able conjunctures, He, must wish it Austria: were quite susceptible. of, a 
to be an Italian war confined to Italy. pacific olution , (as.; they, certainly 


- And he will seek to insure this bya were,., if; the demands . of Napoleon 


previous understanding with Rassia, for: reforms; ia Italy were made band 
the influence of which great Power, ide, and. were not designed ,to,mnsk 
if exerted in unison with the objects ulterior, objects);,,they .,. would , hold 
of France, will waolly,nentralise the that. Power,an| enemy, te,,Harope 
influence of Great Britain and who, should, raise obstacles ,.to; such 
Prussia on (the other side.... And a solution, of the,,question, — peace 
probably it is on the threat. of a . would have been secured,,; Bat Rus- 
naval alliance between France and sia,.as the-event.now' shows; took an 
Rassia agtinst us, if we yentare to opposite view,of the matter, and, had 
interfere, that he most confidently already, eome to,.an, understanding 
reckons - to ‘secure our, neutrality.” with the;French Emperor;.and as the 
As, to the objects of the: French Em- mass of material power which .could 
peror, in engaging in this war, and of have compelled , peace was ‘thus, brok- 
the real character of the policy. which |en,up, moral; influence.on,.the, pagt of 
he will henceforth seek to carry out, Great, Britain avd Prussia, alone re- 
we expressed, ourselves, fully,and ex- mained, available to | check. the. out- 
plicitly in. the.same article; and; in. bargt/of war,,..Zhat influence was 
the opinions which we then expressed, exerted ;to, the utmost; by the British 
we haye nothing to alter mow. The Goverament., . It . enforced modena- 
events of the last three months have tion .apom Austria, ‘and , demanded 
only, tended to verify, our. anticipa--explicitness, from Franee. |,; Having 
tions, —- even down to the fact of brought the Frevch Government,.to 
Napoleon’ takieg the, ‘field-in. per- make, precise statement, of ..the . re- 
son, and seeking to establish a,mili- forms jin | Italy which, that “Govern- 
tary repatation. on the; same fields ment. insisted. ppon, and -with..the 
which witnessed the first ..vietories) concession -of,,.which bi Aalst it 
of his uncle, and. egainst: the same! would.,,be,, satistied, .:(Lord,,,Cywley 
foe. _ was, despatched to, Vienne.to ebtriu 

Let us; now see how matters. stand. the, concession ,of , these points from 
About a fortuight after we Jast. wrote..the Austrian Governntent. ..H¢,suc- 
on the subject, the differences, be-. ceeded,.in his mission. ‘Pressed most 
tween Eranee and Anstria suddenly ‘urgently by the British, Goyermment 
assumed the gravest.character. , Lord. to make, those, concessions, apg tivere- 
Oowley came from Paris to ‘consult. by. obviate. all: cauge- or, pretext, for 
with eur Government; and to the sar-. war, ‘the, Austrian’ Cabinet gave.its 
prise of the general public, it became. assent, to. them... What, followed ? 
rumoured that matters had come, to The instant that the telegraph /fissh- 
such a poiat that, anless something ed.to:, Paris the intelligence, that the 
were done te prevent it, war might. British;, ambassador, was. ;sueceedi:.g 
be declared within a few hours. In. ‘in his ; mission, the Russian ambas- 
such a juncture of affairs,—when the sador at the Tuilerics proposed.that 
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the question should be submitted to 
a congress,—and the proposal was 
jnstantly adopted by the French 
Emperor. Thus Lord Cowley’s mis- 
sion was at once nullified, and the 
whole work of mediation had to be 
begun afresh, and under conditions 
which could not fail to give rise to 
many embarrassing preliminaries. 
The ordinary version of this incident 
is, as we have said, that the proposal 
for a congress came from Russia— 
Lord Palmerston says that it came 
either from Russia or from the Em- 
peror of the French. We entertain no 
doubt that it was made by the Rus- 
sian ambassador at the instigation 
of the French Government—or at 
least with a knowledge that that 
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Government would eagerly ac 

The French Emperor did A pra : 
Although he had given his assent to 
Lord Cowley’s mission, and although 
the demands he had made upon Aus. 
tria with respect to Italy had been 
formally conceded, he now said that 
all that must go for nothing, inas- 
much as, now that a congress had 
been proposed by Russia, it wonld 
not be respectful to the European 
Powers not to decide the question in 
that more august fashior. Very na- 
turally, the British Government was 
not pleased, and was much disap. 
pointed at seeing the peaceful settle- 
ment which they had brought about 
thus thrown to the winds.* Bat 


Napoleon persisted,—and so to a 





* The following account of the circumstances in which Lord Cowley’s mission 
was resolved upon by the British Government, and of the cause of the ultimate 
failure of that masterly attempt to avert hostilities, has been given by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in terms which we believe make not the slightest reserva- 
tion of facts, although it would have been contrary to usage and etiquette if he had 
expressed any inferences and suspicions :— 

“The Emperor of the French said, ‘Although I will make no proposition, I 
will tell you what I think ought to be done for Italy—what will satisfy my wishes 
—and if you think it reasonable, you may go to Austria and submit it to her, though 
I do not think that Austria will ever accede to it.’ By this means we were made 
perfectly acquainted with the views of the Emperor of the French. We did go to 
Austria, and Austria behaved in what I styled—and think justly styled—in the 
House of Commons, ‘a spirit of dignified conciliation.’ (Hear, hear.) For though 
the Emperor of the French believed that Austria would never agree to the proposals 
which lhe made with regard to Austria, though we expected to meet with great 
difficulties, and though we did meet with great difficulties, yet the Ambassador of 
the Queen entirely succeeded, and the Emperor of Austria did make all the con- 
cessions we desired. The mission of Lord Cowley was eminently successful—no; 
not eminently, but entirely fuccessful. He returned to London and gave us every 
conviction that we should obtain our object; but before he could reach Paris the 
Minister of the Emperor of Russia, in consequence of the state of Europe, had 
proposed that the aflairs of Italy should be submitted to a congress, and therefore, 
instead of a mediation by England between France and Austria, a congress of the 
five great Powers was proposed for tle settlement of the question. The Govern- 
ment, without hesitation and without lose of time—though not without long and 
due deliberation—felt that if their scheme of mediation was played agaiust~ tho 
scheme of congress, the probable end would be that nothing would be done, 
(Hear, hear.) The only objection to the scheme was, that if a congress of the five 
great Powers—Russia being one—met, other subjects than the condition of Italy 
might be brought before it. The recent treaties which resulted from the Russian 
war might have been introduced, and so, instead of effecting the settlement which 
we desired, instead of preventing war betiveen France and Austria, we might have 
been involved in negotiations and discussions which would have been either fruitless 
or prejudicial.. Therefore it was only on four conditions that we accepted the con- 
gress. It was to be directed only to the consideration of the condition of Italy ; it 
was to obtain the evacuation by foreign troops of the petty States of Italy; it was to 
deliberate on the reform of Italian institutions, and on the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the Italian people ; it was to secure means by which war between Sardinia 
and Austria would be rendered less likely to occur, and to put an end to those 
treaties between Austria and the quasi-independent States of Italy, which were 
the excuse for Austria always entering into their territories when any attempt was 
made by the people to ameliorate their condition."—Zztract from Mr. Disraeli’s 
Speech, at his Re-election for Buckinghamshire, May 2, 1859. 
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congress the dispute had .. to,, go. 
Then at once rose a host of, embar- 
rassing preliminaries. . Where was 
the Congress to be. held?—what 

wers were to take, part in it? 
under What conditions... was,, it. to 
meet ?—and to what. points was, the 
discussion. to .be | restricted? Was 
Sardinia to be represented cin it?— 
and if so, why, not; also the, other 
Italian States? . France, desired that 
her’ ally, Sardinia, should, be. rep- 
resented, but. had no. inclination 
to. extend the same privilege to the 
other Italian Governments, which 
were known. to. be friendly, to Aus- 
tria.. And, then as to the. arma- 
ments. From the beginning, of the 
year, France. and. Sardinia,.on. the 
one side, and Austria on the other, 
had been making the most extensive 
military preparations, After the war- 
like announcement of the King of 
Sardinia to his troops, that they 
might ‘be , needed for. the field :in 
spring, and the ominous words of 
the FrenchyEmperor to the! Austrian 
Ambassador’ on New’ Year's’ Day, 
Austria had ‘been hurrying’ large 
bellies of trdops into’ ‘her mehated 
Italian Provinces. France ‘at the 
same time had recalled all her spare 
troops from Algeria,—had assembled 
troops, a war flotilla, and. immense 
stores, of material at, Marseilles 
and. Toulon—and had concentrated 
an army. of the Alps at Lyons,, all 
ready to be transported by railway 
to Mont Oenis. Sardinia; on’ her 
part, had been equally active in her 
warlike preparations, and had more- 
over taken the extraordinary step’ of 
enrolling ‘free Gorps,” ‘composed’ of 
volunteers atid deserters’ from ‘the 
Austrian and other ¢xtra-Sardinian 
territories of Italy. _A congress is 
at all. times a slow and embarrassing 
affair, and the question, mast have 
naturally suggested itself to every 
Power desirous of peace,—can any- 
thing but mischief ensue’ if those im- 
mense armaments ave allowed to go 
on in the interval? Austria therefore 
suggesteil that/there should bea gen- 
eral dixarmanient on the part of ‘her+ 
self, France, and Sardinia; ‘and the 
proposal was strongly supported, as 
alike just and expedient, by Great Bri- 
tain. At first both France and Sar- 
dinia refused to accede to any such 
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disarmament; but, strongly pressed 
by the, British, Government, ,the 
French Emperor at. length gave way 
upon. this, point, and ata later period 
Sardinia ,also;,gave. a grudging and 
not. very; explicit assent .to the pro- 
osal.. Before, being apprised of ,Sar- 
dinia’s tardy assent, and fully believ- 
ing (apparently upon. good , grounds) 
that, her adversaries were resolved to 
force,.on & war, aud were, anerely 
waiting their, own,time, to begin .it, 
the Austrian Government despatohed 
an ultimatum to Sardinia, requiring 
her to agree to a/ disarmament. and 
to, disband her.‘ free. corps.”; New, 
let it. be observed, that the enrelinent 
of these;,free.corps , was itself an 
indisputable casus belli... The mere 
enlistment of two or three Germans 
on. American soil by British . agents, 
although entirely repudiated by the 
British Government, was held ‘by 
the American Government to ‘be 
sufficient ground for dismissing our 
ambassador." But for two months 
before this ultimatum ‘was ‘presented, 
natives ‘of ‘Lombardy (Austrian ‘sub- 
jects), of ’ ‘Parma, “Modena, ‘and 
other’ States, ‘hid bégen eagerly en- 
listed and publicly formed into 
regiments by the Sardinian Gov- 
ernment; and amongst these were 
many deserters from the Austrian 
and other ranks, who, :as, the, Sardi- 
nian journals delighted: to proclaim, 
had * marehed across the frontier with 
their arms on their shoulders.” » The 
very existence of such ‘free corps,” 
according | to’ évery rule of' interna« 
tional law; was a catse of ‘war. “The 
Sardinian Government positively ‘and 
explicitly ‘reftised to disband these 
corps,—and so the war began... © 
But let us look a little closely into 
the dates of these events. The French 
Governmeat, with that_ homage, of 
hypocrisy which disereet, vice pays 
to. virtue, in all its manifestoes~ has 
studiously claimed for the Emperor 
the credit of being actuated by the 
purest and’ most disinterested mo- 
tives, and'of having displayed to the 
very last thoment a most marvellous 
amount of moteration. These are 
simply ‘fine phrases, designed to be- 
guile the more ignorant portion of 
the European public. The French 
legions entered Sardinia more than 
three days before the Austrians cross- 
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ed the Ticino. It was on the evening 
of the 28d April that the Austrian 
ultimatum was presented at Turin. 
No answer to it was required until 
the expiry of three days—z. ¢,, till 
the evening of the 26th. Meanwhile 
the British Government made an- 
other strenuous attempt to preserve 
peace, and made proposals with this 
object both to the Austrian and 
French Governments. These pro- 
posals were assented to by Austria, 
who gave an unmistakable proof 
of her sincerity by telegraphing to 
Count Giulay, who was ready to 
cross the Ticino, to remain inactive, 
and by promising the British Govern- 
ment not to begin hostilities until 
the reply of France to the proposal 
should have been received. How did 
that model of moderation, the French 
Emperor, act in the same circum- 
stances? While affecting to consider 
the proposal, he hurried forward his 
troops both by sea and land into the 
Sardinian territories! And upon what 
piea did the Emperor reject the pro- 
posal? Upon a plea which, we make 
bold to say, was never yet advanced 
by any power really desirous of 
peace. He rejécted it, forsvoth, be- 
cause he thought it disrespectful to 
the other Powers if he were to accept 
the. mediation of Great Britain! 
Meanwhile he had stolen a march 
upon Austria. Instead of Austria 
having stolen a march upon France, 
a; is generally imagined in this 
country, the case is entirely the 
other way. By pretending to con- 
sider this last proposal while actually 
commencing the war, the French Em- 
peror gained a start which under no 
other circumstances was possible, 
Daly informed that Austria had en- 
gaged not to cross the Ticino until 
his answer was known, he delayed 
his answer for .several days, and 
meanwhile pushed forward his own 
armies to commence the war, On 
the forenoon of the 26th the tele- 
graph informed the Court of Turin 
that the vanguard of one French 
army had landed at Genoa, and that 
the van of another had already tra- 
versed Savoy and was crossing the 
Mont Cenis. In effect, on the morn- 
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ing of that day, the French ships of the 
line “ Algesiras” and ‘* Redoutable” 
steamed into the port of Genoa, Jand- 
ing General Bazaine and his troops on 
the quarantine quay; and that night 
2000 of the Chasseurs of Vincennes 
and infantry of the line siept at Suga 
(within an hour’s ride of Turin by the 
railway), while other battalions were 
fast following them across Mont Cenis, 
On the forenoon of that same day 
General Canrobert arrived at Turin, 
and in the evening the Austrian 
envoy was dismissed with a reply in 
the negative to the Austrian ulti- 
matum. While the French Emperor 
was thus pouring his troops into 
Italy, the Austrian Government, 
true to its pledge, would not com- 
mence hostilities until the reply of 
France to the British proposals was 
known; and in this way it was not 
until late on the 29th that the Aus- 
trian army was put in motion and 
crossed the frontier stream of the 
Ticino. It was at mid-day on the 
28th that the telegraph brought the 
order to advance to Count Giulay at 
Milan ; and it was about thirty hours 
afterwards that the Austrian, army 
crossed the frontier. By that time 
70,000 French troops were in Sar- 
dinia ; and Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena were in revolution, and openly 
hostile to Austria. . It was in the 
forenoon of the 26th of April, as we 
have said, that the vanguard of the 
French landed at Genoa; and no 
sooner was this known in Tuscany 
(on the 27th) than the Tuscan troops 
“demanded the tricolor flag, and 
orders to join the Sardinian army.” 
Parma and Modena took the same 
course. And thus, as the French 
troops were supreme at Rome, Aus- 
tria, before her army bad crossed 
the Ticino, beheld the entire left 
flank of her position in Lombardy 
uncovered to the enemy,—the whole 
country lying between the Po and 
the Neapolitan States (with the ex- 
ception of her fortified posts in the 
Legations) leagued against her, and 
an army of 150,000 French and Sar- 
dinians assembling in her front.* 
“Not to overstate numbers,” says 
the Turin correspondent of the Times 





* In this estimate we reckon only the regular army of Sardinia, 80,000 strong; 
but besides that, there are 27,000 militia and volunteers. 
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on April 30, “I will estimate at 
70,000 the French troops which are 
this morning in the Sardinian States, 
divided between Genoa, Susa, and 
Turin.” And if we turn to the 
official bulletins of the Sardinian 
Government, we find this statement 
amply corroborated. The Turin 
Gazette of the same day (April 30), 
while announcing that the Austrians 
had crossed the Ticino on the pre- 
vious evening, adds that “ the whole 
(French) Division Bouat has arrived 
in Torin,”—that “ the first column of 
French troops that came by Monte 
Ginevra have reached Susa,”—and 
that the French troops “ commence 
their march from Genoa to-day.” 
With an army equal in numbers, and 
probably superior in quality to her 
own, thus in possession of all the 
strong places in Sardinia, before she 
ever crossed the Ticino, and with the 
whole south bank of the Po in arms 
against her, we need not wonder that 
Austria should have hesitated to ad- 
vance upon Turin. She resigned that 
opportunity (greatly against the 
wishes of her generals) in order to 
accept once more the proposals for 
peace made by the British Govern- 
ment; whereas our “faithful ally,” 
the Frénch Emperor, simply toyed 
with these proposals until he had 
time to push forward an army into 
Italy, and then rejected them most 
peremptorily, if not with actual 
scorn. The French army commenced 
the war by entering Italy more than 
three days before the Austrians 
crossed the Ticino; and yet the 
French Government in all its mani- 
festoes justifies its going to war on 
the plea that Austria had first in- 
vaded the Sardinian territories. For 
example, in the imperial communica- 
tion to the French Legislature on 
the 8dof May, it is said—“ Austria, 
in causing her army to enter the 
territory of the King of Sardinia, 
our ally, declares war against us, She 
thus violates treaties and justice, and 
menaces our frontiers.” This is down- 
right falsehood. And if the justifica- 
tion of either power is to depend upon 
which of them first commenced the 
war by crossing their frontiers, then 
assuredly it was France, not Austria, 
that first “violated treaties and 


justice, and menaced the frontiers” 
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of her rival, Austria may have been 
rash in sending the ultimatum to 
Sardinia, but, as she now experiences 
to her cost, it was certainly not she 
that made the first move in the war. 

England has never yet failed in 
sympathy for Italy. She has ever 
been foremost in promoting the in- 
ternal amelioration of the Italian 
States. When France was crush- 
ing freedom and ‘playing the despot 
at Rome, and when all the other 
great powers looked on with approv- 
ing indifference, England has never 
ceased to avail herself of every legi- 
timate opportunity to urge upon 
Italian governments the work of 
domestic reform. But not on this 
account have we the slightest sym- 
pathy for the course now taken by 
France. The Emperor of the French, 
indeed, in his celebrated pamphiet, 
andin all his subsequent manifestoes, 
has most assiduously endeavoured 
te persuade us that his policy to- 
wards Italy is fundamentally the 
same as that which England has long 
pursued, and that therefore we owe 
him our sympathy, if not actual 
support. e says,he is interfering 
entirely for freedom’s sake, and in 
the interests of humanity. Such an 
hypocrisy will delude very few in 
this country. No great State ever 
makes war save from motives of self- 
interest; and Napoleon III. is the 
last man in the world to overlook 
his own ends in a fit of enthusiasm. 


‘Neither is it very natural that a 


monarch who is the sternest of des- 
pots at home should beeome the 
champion of liberty abroad. The 
French Emperor ruptures the peace 
of Europe solely for his own ends, 
He was resolved upon making war, 
and he has got war. Any one who 
has a sound head upon his shoulders 
must have perceived that Austria 
had nothing at all to gain by war, 
and a very great deal to lose. Her 
interest was to do everything she 
could to avoid war—and she did so. 
She assented to everything that Na- 
poleon, through Lord Oowley, de- 
manded; and again, at the last mo- 
ment, and to her own great detri- 
ment in a military point of view, she 
readily accepted the renewed medi- 
ation of the British Government, 


which France arrogantly ‘rejected. 
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France and Sardinia were resolved 
upon war, each for very obvious ob- 
jects of its own; and Austria had to 
accept the combat. The immediate 
objects of the French Emperor in 
forcing on this war it is not difficult 
to discern. As we pointed out three 
months ago, of all possible wars, one 
like the present is best calculated to 
enlist the suffrages of Frenchmen. 
To extend French influence over 
Italy has always been part of the 
“traditional policy” of France; and 
to wage a war for the “liberation” of 
Italy is a more captivating way of 
doing the thing than any other that 
could be devised. Such an enterprise 
will persuade France that she is still 
the champion of freedom, although 
she gets so little of it for herself; and 
Red Republicanism, the Emperor 
anticipates, will thereby become ex- 
tinguished at home—especially as the 
more ardent spirits of the sect will 
hurry off to make themselves “ food 
for powder” on the plains of Italy 
Moreover—as we then also pointed 
out—a great Necessity impels Na- 
poleon into this war. He dreads to 
be surprised by another 1848. It 
would have been the ruin of Napo- 
leon III. if an outburst of revolution 
had surprised him in his recent posi- 
tion. It was French troops which 
destroyed the Roman Republic ; it is 
French troops which have kept down 
“ Ttalian liberty” in Rome ever since. 
If a revolution like that of 1848 had 
again extended itself over the penin- 
sula, Napoleon III. and his troops at 
Rome would have had no alternative 
but to act against it; and as such a 
revolution would have excited simi- 
Jar movements in other countries-— 
probably in France itself—Napoleon 
Hll., the “elect of the people,” 
would have been ruined by-having to 
play the despot pur et simple. Hence 
his resolute desire to escape from so 
embarrassing a position. He goes 
to war in order to avert revolution. 
As he “discounted” the projected 
Socialist revolt in France in 1852 by 
the coup-@état of the December pre- 
ceding, 80 he now sets himself to dis- 
count the Italian revolution, by an im- 
mediate Italian war; in both cases 
acting on the principle of averting 
peril by bringing on the disease which 
he dreads, at his own time and ina 
jess dangerous form. ; 
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It seems possible that the impe- 
rial calculator may succeed in_ his 
plans. He desires to restrict the 
war to Italy, and the aspect of affairs 
promises him success. He laid his 
plans with consummate subtlety and 
ability ; he forecast everything—saw 
where danger was likely to arise, and 
what means were the best to prevent 
it. Germany instinetively feels that 
this is the first step to a revival of 
Napoleonic ambition, and is vehe- 
mently inclined not to let herself be 
destroyed piecemeal, but, gathering 
together her whole strength, at once 
to make common cuuse against the 
disturber of the peace. To meet 
this danger, Napoleon has obtained 
the suppert of Russia, which (we 
doubt not), if necessary, would be 
equally effective against both Ger- 
many aud England. If Germany join 
Austria against France, the Russian 
armies will cross the Vistula and 
Carpathians to attack Germany from 
the east; if England threaten to take 
up arms, the French and Russian 
fleets will unite against us. The 
plan is masterly, and promises to be 
successful. Germany has applied t9 
our Government to know whether, 
in the event of her going to war with 
France, England will protect German 
commerce at sea—in plain English, 
whether we will aid her with our 
fleet. To this application an official 
reply has been made in the negative. 
Great Britain and Prussia, although 
disapproving of the war, have re- 
solved, as the best course open to 
them, to remain neutral. Thus, un- 
less in the case of some unforeseen 
contingency, or of Germany resolving 
at all hazards to protect her unity, 
the war will be confined to Italy, and 
Austria will have to fight it out 
single-handed against France and 
Sardinia, backed by the efforts of the 
Italian population. The odds against 
her in such a struggle are very great. 
A short war is the thing desired by 
the French Emperor, He will harry 
every spare regiment and battery 
with headlong celerity into Italy, 
and, along with the Sardinians and 
Italians, will seek to encircle the 
Austrian positions in Lombardy with 
a girdle of fire. France, of herself, 
can pour into Italy as many troops 
as Austria can—or more; and these, 
joined to the Sardinian and other 
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Italian forces, will outnumber the 
Austrians, and allow of the attack 
being made from many quarters at 
onee. The only hope of Austria is 
in her fortresses, and the tide of war 
will probably linger long around the 
fortifications of Mantua and Verona. 
But, routed in the field, and alarmed 
at the menacing attitude of Russia 
in her rear, and the spread of Rus- 
sian intrigue through her Slavonic 
provinces, Austria (unless Germany 
come to her aid) may be expected 
not to prolong tlie contest to extremi- 
ties. This is precisely what the 
French Emperor wants and calcu- 
lates upon, and he will be quite will- 
ing to listen to terms in his hour of 
triumph. Not unlikely, he will even 
be the first to propose them. Let 
him once achieve a decisive success, 
and appear as the triumphant cham- 
pion of Italian liberty, and he will 
make little difficulty as to the terms 
of peace. And Sardinia, and the 
Italians generally, will be very little 
consulted in the matter. Their 
great champion, while affecting the 
greatest consideration for them, will 
take his own way, and close the war 
as quickly as possible. But should 
the war spread, and, overleaping the 
Alps, beeome one of races convulsing 
Europe, the consequences will be 
terrible; and upon Napoleon IIL 
will the chief responsibility fall. The 
Austrian Government, through Lord 
Cowley, agreed in March to all that 
the French Emperor demanded, and 
to much more then he expected; and 
again, in the last week of April, it 
halted its armies and readily accept- 
ed the final propusal of England, 
which the French Emperor, while 
pushing forward his troops, took into 
consideration only that he might re- 
ject it. 

The British public can have no 
sympathy with the French Govern- 
ment in this contest.’ And we would 
look with jealousy at any great tri- 
amph of that Power over Austria,— 
especially under the peculiar and 
ominous circumstanees of the pre- 
sent ease. Anstria is a power which, 
of itself, can never be dangerous 
to Europe. She never fights from 
choice, and peace is more needful 
to her than to any other of the great 
powers. Only when overshadowed 
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and led by a greater power, such as 
Russia, can she venture to imperil 
herself by provoking war, or com- 
mencing a course of military aggres- 
sion. And it is by weakening her 
that she will most surely be thrown 
under the tutelage of her colossal 
neighbour. This war has a direct 
tendency to produce such a resnlt : 
and hence the interest with which 
Russia regards the present operations 
of Napoleon. Austria is a great 
cheek upon the Museovite designs 
upon Turkey, and hence one of the 
reasons why Russia countenances the 
present attempt to weaken her, It 
may appear to some a matter of 
small consequence to Europe, or to 
this country, that Austria should be 
brought to the brink of destruction, 
and that French power should be ex- 
tended all over the Italian peninsula. 
But the significance of this war ex- 
tends far beyond the present hour. 


‘It is as a warning as regards the 


future that it most imperatively de- 
mands the attention of our statesmen 
and people, It indicates the com-. 
mencement of a new phase in, the 
Napoleonic policy, As long as the 
cireumstances of his own position 
counselled peace, Louis Napoleon 
was the apostle of peace. But the 
traditions of French imperialism are 
not of a pacific character. When the 
nephew of Napoleon the Great ‘re- 
established the Empire, he assumed in 
the eyes of the French nation a posi- 
tion whieh invited, as well as neces- 
sitated, a constant comparison be- 
tween himself and his great prede- 
cessor. As long as he had to struggle 
with the factions at home, and was 
regarded as a parvenu and pariah 
among the potentates of the Oon- 
tinent, peace was the grand theme 
of his policy and speeches. But now 
that -he has consolidated his power, 
and acquired a marked influence with 
other Powers—now that he has 
quietly but assiduously developed his 
navy to a point almost equal to ours, 
and such as enables him in eonjune- 
tion with Russia to acquire a decided 
preponderance at sea,—when, too, in 
his camps at Boulogne and Chalons, 
he has at onee habituated his vast . 
army to the fatigues and operations 
of actual war, and has given himself 
opportunities for practising the art of 
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generalship, the case is changed, We 
no longer hear from him that the 
Empire: is peace. His celebrated 
address at Bordeaux appears entirely 
out of date. It reads like the con- 
tents of some old almanac. The 
following is an extract from that 
speech, pronounced on the 9th Octo- 
ber, 1852, and which rallied so many 
to the imperial throne :— 

“There is one apprehension which I 
must notice. From a spirit of mistrust, 
certain persons say, ‘The Empire is war, 
but I declare ‘the Empire is peace.’ Yes! 
it is peace, for France desires peace ; and 
when France’is satisfied, the world is 
tranquil. Glory may be bequeathed as 
a heritage, but not war. Did the princes 
who were justly proud of being the de- 
scendants of Louis XIV. reeommence 
his struggles? War is not made for 
pleasure, itis made by necessity ; and at 
these periods of transition, when on all 
sides, and with so many elements of 
prosperity, are so many causes of death, 
we may with truth say,— Woe to the 


man who shall be the first in Europe to 
give the signal of a collision, of which the 
consequences would be incalculable! I 
admit, however, that, like the Emperor, 
I, too, have many conquests to make. I 


wish, like him, to reconcile dissentient 
parties, and to lead back into the bed of 
the great river of the people the hostile 
streams which are lost without profit te 
any one. I desire te ebtain for religion, 
for morality, and for comfort, that por- 
tion, still numerous, of the population 
who, in a country of faith and religion, 
searcely know the precepts of Christ, 
who, in the most fertile soil of the world, 
can scarcely enjoy its products of prima- 
ry necessity. We have vast uncultivated 
tracts to elear, roads to open, ports to 
construct, rivers to make navigable, 
canals te finish, and our network of rail- 
roads to complete. We have opposite 
to Marseilles a vast kingdom to assimi- 
late to France. We have all our great 
ports of the west to bring nearer to the 
American continent by the rapidity of 
the communications which we are still 
in want of. We have everywhere ruins 
to be raised, false gods to pull down, and 
truths to make triumphant. Such ism 
manner of understanding the Empire, if 
the Empire is to be established. Such 
aréthe conquests I contemplate, and all 
you who surround me, and who desire, 
as I do, the good of our country, you 
are my soldiers!” 


Again, in accepting the imperial 
crown, Louis Napoleon proclaimed 
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‘*that he did not make his reign date 
from 1815, but that he accepted all 
which history for the last fifty years 
transmits to us with its inflexible 
authority.” This was an explicit pro- 
mise to religiously observe and main- 
tain the great treaties which form 
the basis of all the existing territorial 
arrangements of Europe. Six y 
however, have changed all that. Now 
we are told by him that “‘ French pol- 
icy has traditions which it can never 
abandon,”— that it is the Emper- 
or’s mission “ to restore France to her 
true rank among nations,”’—that it 
is part of the high duty of France 
and its Emperor to take up arms 
“for the defence of great national 
interests — religion, philosophy, and 
civilization,”—and that the imperial 
policy “is ready to manifest itself 
wherever the canse of justice and 
civilization is to be assisted.” The 
authority of treaties is given to the 
winds; and Napoleon III., now _find- 
ing himself very powerful, proclaims 
himself the champion of whatever 
principle he may choose to represent 
as the right one, and against whatever 
country it may comport with his 
interest to attack. 

So much for the new phase of 
French policy. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has never, like the French. 
Emperor, been very loud in its 
praises of peace, or very marked in 
its professions of regard for the sanc- 
tity of treaties. Napoleon III. is 
now acting on precisely the same 
principles as the Jate Ozar did in his 
attack upon Turkey; and as the 
Court of St. Petersburg has never 
abandoned, and never will abandon, 
its desigus upon the Ottoman Em- 
pire, it is not unnatural that. it 
should be pleased to see France 
pledging herself to an adoption of 
kindred principles of aetion for the 
future. Accordingly, while Lord 
Cowley was at Vienna, endeavouring 
to maintain peace and the observa- 
tion of treaties, there appeared in 
the Gazette of St. Petersburg an 
article which plainly indicated that 
the Russian Cabinet approved of the 
policy of the French Emperor, and 
thought as lightly as he did of the 
Treaties of 1815. Here is the man- 
ner in which’ those treaties and the 
present crisis were treated by the 
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official journal of Russia five weeks 
before the outburst of the war :— 


“If those documents, which ought to 
secure tranquillity in Europe, on the 
contrary place her in a false and perilous 
position, is it not an evident proof that 
they have ceased to answer the purpose 
for which they were concluded ? ‘ 
If, therefore, a war is necessary in order 
to impart new life to those treaties, 
which have become powerless because 
the principles which served as their 
basis no longer exist, we regard it as a 
measure indispensable to secure the 
tranquillity of Europe. . . . Whatever 
may become the fate of the Treaties of 
18165, it is not the less certain that Italy 
cannot remain in the state in which she 
now is. If Europe does not decide to 
make some inevitable changes, there 
will be an armed collision, and on the 
day after a decisive battle these treaties 
must be revised and remodelled. We 
most sincerely wish that Europe may 
escape those terrible trials, but we re- 
peat that, in our opinion, the present 
situation of Europe is scarcely prefera- 
ble to a war. Itis time that the nations 
of Europe should form only one body. 
And if it be so, how can we say, when 
one member suffers, ‘What is that to 
us?’ But that does concern us very 
much, because all our organisation suf- 
fers with that member. We shall quietly 
await events, and if the Cabinet succeed 
in preventing the struggle which seems 
imminent, we shall thank Providence; 
but if it breaks out, we at least hope 
that it will remove once for all the causes 
which gave birth to it.” 


The drift of this is very plain. 
The French Emperor, himself afraid 


lest another revolution overtake 
Kurope, has imbued the Ozar with 
the same apprehension—an appre- 
hension especially formidable at a 
time when the partial emancipation 
of the serfs is exciting the popular 
mind in Russia; and Napoleon has 
also impressed the Russian Govern- 
ment with an idea that the best way 
to obviate the revolutionary storm 
is for the French Government to dis- 
count it by a timely intervention on 
the popular side in Italy. Hence 
one reason for the present good un- 
derstanding between the Courts of 
St. Petersburg and the Tuileries. 
Another, and probably still more 
potent reason for the countenance 
and support which Russia is lending 
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to France, is—that, not only will 
the weakening of Austria be the gain 
of Russia, but also that, in return 
for Russia’s services in the present 
war, France must hold herself ready 
to support Russia in similar fashion 
in her designs upon Turkey. “No- 
thing for nothing” is the principle 
which rules in Courts as well as in 
markets. If Russia now put her 
armies, and donbtless her fleets also, 
on a war-footing to support French 
intervention in Italy, there need be 
no doubt that the profound plotter 
of the Tuileries has agreed to do the 
same for Russia as soon as the Ozar 
is ready to carry out Ais “‘ traditional 
policy” in regard to Tarkey. It is 
more than possible that Austria will 
be so weakened by this war, and find 
herself so dependent upon the policy 
of Russia and France, that, instead 
of opposing, she will thereafter join 
with these Powers, and seek to com- 
pensate her losses in Italy by an ac- 
cession of territory at the expense of 
Turkey. Very probably indeed—if 
triumphant in this war—Napoleon 
Ill. will repeat the réle which he 
played so astutely at the close of the 
war with Russia; and, assuming the 
position of mediat »r between Austria 
and the Italians, and compelling the 
latter to accept less than they de- 
mand, will show himself so con- 
ciliatory to the Court of Vienna as 
to induce it the more readily to 
fall in with his plans and Russia’s 
in regard to ulterior operations. 
Such a scheme will have a great 
chance of success, if (as is most likely) 
Germany and the other Powers leave 
Austria unaided in this contest; and 
the prospect of acquiring some of the 
north-western provinces of Turkey 
would be a very powerful bait. Great 
Britain, of course, cannot be expected 
ever to acquiesce in the partition 
of Turkey and the establishment 
of Russian power on the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles; but doubtless, 
‘France and Russia calculate that a 
union of their fleets will be suffi- 
cient to enforce our neutrality. We 
shall then see the full use of Cher- 
bourg. France will do as Russia 
does now—will put her armies on a 
war-footing, and engage to support 
Russia with her fleet if the proud 
Islanders do not quietly submit to 
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be excluded from the affairs of Europe. 
And as a close intimacy subsists be- 
tween Napoleon and Marshal O’Don- 
nell and the Spanish Court, it is not 
improbable that Spain also might be 
got to join in that confederacy. The 
promise of Gibraltar is a bait for 
Spain; and it is hard to see why that 
power should have at present mace 
an extraordinary levy of 100,000 men, 
and been busily providing herself 
with gunboats, if she had not been 
led to believe that, in certain contin- 
gencies, she might employ those forces 
advantageously for her own interests. 
The newly announced principle of 
Napoleon’s policy, by which he takes 
upon himself the “defence of great 
national interests,” and of “the cause 
of justice and civilisation every- 
where,” is one admittedly of the very 
widest application, and would cer- 
tainly embrace, if he see fit, the 
restitution of Gibraltar to Spain, and 
the giving of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece. He gives the frankest pledges 
to our Government that he means 
nothing of the kind in the present 
war,—and we believe him. His true 
game is to carry out his ideas bit by 
bit—making the execution of one 
project form a platform from which 
to advance to the execution of the 
next. The breaking-down of one 
scheme—the rupture of one link in 
his chain of policy, may mar and cut 
short the whole. No one can tell 
what the actual result will be. But 
it is well for this country to note 
befurehand the possible, we would 
say highly probable, contingencies. 
The grand danger to Britain would 
be the formation of a maritime con- 
federacy against her. Unless some 
extraordinary development be given 
to eur maritime power, we cannot 
make head against the united fleets 
of Russia and France. For too long 
we have been content to compare 
ourselves with our neighbour France 
alone—although France is rather a 
military than a naval power; and 
we have been overmuch disposed to 
be content if our fleet be equal to 
hers, while our army is confessedly 
so much smaller than hers. This 
would hardly be prudent even though 
France and England were the only 
two powers in the world; but it 
becomes a most perilous absurdity 
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when we consider that France: has 
only to ally herself with another State 
in order to bring against us a fleet 
nearly double that of England. » Na- 
poleon knew what he was abont 
when he proposed and carried, at the 
Congress of Paris, the abolition of 
privateering during war. By that 
stroke the ascendency of the seas 
was reduced to a simple question as 
to which side could muster the larger 
State fleet,—a mode of deciding the 
contest more favourable to despotic 
than to free Governments—to France 
and Russia rather than to us. The 
financial strength of this country, as 
Mr. Disraeli well said, is inexhausti- 
ble, compared to the resources of the 
Continental powers; but then our 
strength depends upon our commerce; 
and if that were interrupted by hos- 
tile fleets, our financial superiority 
would soon vanish. 

A great deal has been said about 
the British Government having been 
deceived, during the recent negotia- 
tions, as to the real objects of France 
and Russia. It has been imagined, 
and charged against the Ministry as 
a grave fault, that they accepted as 
true the professions of those Govern- 
ments, which the subsequent events 
have shown to be insincere. It isa 
shallow brain that has bred such a 
conceit. Suppose our Government 
had known four months ago all that 
is known now, could their conduct 
have been other than it has been? 
Suppose that they knew that France 
was bent on war, and that there was 
an understanding between her and 
Russia, what would their critics have 
had them do? Ought they to have 
gone to warf—or, with the French 
and Russian fleets against us, could 
they have done so? Or would it 
have been allowable or consonant 
with discretion that they should have 
proclaiined their disbelief in the hon- 
esty of the Powers with which they 
were negotiating, without having that 
tangible proof which alone could 
justify so extraordinary a course? 
The British Government did none of 
these things; but they did what was 
far better? They negotiated with the 
other Powers as if their professions 
in favour of peace were genuine, 
They said, ‘ Well, as you are desirous 
of peace, if you.can get it upon rea- 
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sonable terms: here are terms which 
meet your requirements; let us try 
to get these terms conceded, so that 
the question may be settled without 
In this way they 
brought the French Emperor to be 
explicit as to what he wanted ; and 
then, as a mediator, they got the 
Austrian Government to concede 
what was required: so that—but for 
the intervention of Russia’s proposal 
for a Congress—Napoleon III, would 
have been bound by his own words 
to have concluded the quarrel peace- 
fully. The British Government could 
not prevent the proposal for a Oon- 
gress being made, nor yet its ac- 
ceptance by France; but they saw 
the thoroughly unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of the proposal, and the many 
real and factitious difficulties that 
would obstruct such a mode of set- 
tling the question. The British Go- 
vernment, as Mr. Disraeli informs us, 
frankly stated their views on the 
subject to the French Government; 
and when the proposal for a Con- 
gress had (as they had feared would 
be the case) proved a failure, they 
made one more resolute attempt to 
avert hostilities—and that that at- 
tempt failed appears to have been 
the fault neither of our Government 
nor of Austria, In so negotiating, 
they took the right way of meeting 
the danger. So far from being de- 
ceived as to the true character of the 
crisis, they appear from the outset to 
have discerned the grave and sus- 
picious aspect of the quarrel,—as any 
one may see who remembers, or re- 
verts to, the speeches of the Premier 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the opening of Parliament (Febru- 
ary 3). Of Mr. Disraeli’s speech Lord 
John Russell observed—* The right 
honourable gentleman wished to give 
the Ilouse as much satisfaction as 
possible, and has felt that he cannot 
give that satisfaction in any complete 
form, He has told us, that with re- 
gard to the breaking out of war be- 
tween two great powers of Europe, 
he should hesitate to say that war 
was probable, or that peace was ab- 
solutely hopeless. Those are expres- 
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sions which I have no doubt convey 
a right impression. of the present 
state of affairs, and they are not a 
little alarming.” It was witha view 
to meet the dangers which the Minis- 
try apprehended that the Royal 
Speech contained that exhortation to 
Parliament, which so startled the 
general public, as to “the recon- 
straction of the British fleet;” and 
it was with the same object in view 
that Sir John Pakington submitted 
to Parliament that masterly state- 
ment of the present condition and 
requirements of our navy, which first 
roused the country to a perception of 
our deficiencies in that all-important 
department of the national defences. 
Ever since then, the Government 
has assiduously laboured in the same 
work. Their policy is “an armed 
neutrality.” It is the only right 
policy for the country. And we shall 
be curious to see how, by any ingen- 
uity, the Opposition chiefs will ven- 
ture to cayil at it. A Royal Mani- 
festo has announced this policy to 
the world. At peace with all Sov- 
ereigns and States, her Britannic 
Majesty “is firmly determined to 
abstain from taking part, directly or 
indirectly, in the war between Aus- 
tria, Sardinia, and France.” How 
long it will be possible for Great 
Britain to keep aloof, depends upon 
contingencies which no one can fore- 
see, “ We must remember (said Sir 
John Pakington, at Droitwich,) how 
the commercial, imperial, and colo- 
nial interests of England are mixed 
up with every part of Europe. We 
must remember the importance of 
the British possessions in the Medi- 
terranean, and the importance of 
maintaining our communications 
with India. These interests, and the 
interests of our trade in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic, being borne 
in mind, the people of this eoun- 
try must consider that, while the 
policy of the Government is neu- 
trality, the day may come when it 
will be difficult to persevere in 
the maintenance of that neutral- 
ity..* Wemay keep free from the 
vortex, for the present, bat no one 





* Another side of the same difficulty is thus set forth by the Law Times ;— 


“The laws that regulate the conduct of neutrals are extremely complicated, espe- 


cially in relation to the carriage of war-material. Itis more 


av likely that some 
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who reads the signs of the times will 
predict peace for this country for 
other four years. Even as regards 
this present war, any. extension of the 
area of hostilities might at once com- 
pel Great Britain to depart from the 
neutrality which she so much desires 
to maintain. In these circumstances, 
every means is being adopted by 
the Government expeditiously to 
strengthen the national defences. 
Not only is an extraordinary levy 
being made of sailors to man the 
fleet, but a circular has been issued 
from the War Office authorising, for 
the first time within the memory of 
the present generation, the formation 
of corps of volunteers—rifle and ar- 
tillery. The menacing aspect of the 
times has awakened the muse of the 
Laureate ; and by the following stir- 
ring strains he has struck a chord 
which will vibrate through the heart 
of the nation :— 


“There is a sound of thunder afar, 
Storm in the South that darkens the day. 
Storm of battle and thunder of war, 
Well, if it do not roll our way. 
Storm! Storm! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 


Be not deaf to the sound that warns! 
Be not — by a despot’s plea! 
Are figs of thistles or grapes of thorns ? 
How should a despot make men free ? 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 


Let your Reforms for a moment go, 

Look to your butts and take good aims. 

Better a rotten borough or so, 

Than a rotten fleet or a city in flames! 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 


Form, be ready to do or die! 
Form in Freedom's name and the Queen’s ! 
True, that we have a faithful ally, 
But only the Devil knows whathe means. 
Form! form! Riflemen form! 
Ready, be ready to meet the storm! 
Riflemen, riflemen, riflemen form ! 


When the Government, in a most 
difficult time, is most nobly and vig- 
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orously doing its duty, the Opposi- 
tion chiefs will find it a very difficult 
matter to make the New Parliament 
an arena of faction. That some of 
these chiefs ‘will make the attempt, 
we do not doubt. The triumph of 
their sect or party is nearer their 
hearts than the grander principles of 
national policy. It was the boast of 
Mr. Bright a few months ago that the 
Radicals had broken up four Minis- 
tries, and that they would break up 
as many more if necessary to the suc- 
cess of their schemes of innovation. 
They are confessedly Obstructives— 
acting upon the principle of render- 
ing it impossible to carry on the Gov- 
ernment, so as to force on a revolution- 
ary extension of the suffrage which 
will place their party in the ascend- 
ancy. This new Pastionmiit will 
witness the last critical stage in the 
history of the Whigs. Until recently, 
the Radical sect constituted so insig- 
nificant a portion of the Liberal party 
that the Whigs were, except on emer- 
gencies, always able to take their 
own way, and the Radicals had no 
choice but to support their more pru- 
dent and aristocratic co-Liberals, or 
else see the reins of office given up 
to the Conservatives. But the Radi- 
cals are now becoming a pretty 
strong party of themselves. Without 
them, the Whigs cannot command 
an ascendency in the House. The 
Conservative party has also become 
stronger than it has been since 1847, 
and now comprises fully three hun- 
dred members of the House. In 
these circumstances it is easy to per- 
ceive that the strength of the Whigs 
is not only already diminished, but 
that it will continue to diminish. 
The struggle is becoming more and 
more one between Oonservatives and 
Radicals. And the intermediate party 
will gradually, in course of time, melt 
out of sight. As the Peelites have 
disappeared, so in time will the Whigs. 
Every future year will find some of 
them merging on the one hand into 





day, in the Mediterranean, one of our ships will be boarded by a ship of one of the 
belligerents, on a charge of having arms, ammunition, or war-stores for the use of 
the enemy. The suspicion may prove to be unfounded, but it will suffice to set us 
in flame. Forthwith the Ministry of the hour will be charged by the Opposition 
with neglecting the honour of the country, if they do not resent the insult. Opposi- 
tions never care for oe Severe they would plunge into war or anything else, if 
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Conservatives, or on the other into 
Radicals. It remains to be seen how 
they will act in the present Purlia- 
ment. If the Whigs were true to 
their old principles, now that Radical 
jnnovation has become formidable, 
they would side with the Conserva- 
tive party. But by far the greater 
art of them—as is clear from their 
electoral speeches and addresses—are 
ready to bid high for Radical support. 
A reduction of the franchise such as 
they scorned when their side was in 
office, they now profess to think wise 
and beneficial. But not a few, we 
hope, warned and instructed by the 
aspect of the times, will adopt the 
wise and patriotic course taken by 
Earl Grey and Lord Elcho, The 
question of reform has been de- 
graded into a mere engine of Party 
—a convenient machinery by means 
of which Lord John Russell and 
other ejected place-hunters hope to 
reinstate themselves in office. Some 
of the more patriotic and independent 
members of the Whig party see this, 
and, with all their natural love of 
office, are unwilling to sacrifice the 
permanent interests of the country 
for a fleeting gain of party. The 
masterly argument and brilliant elo- 
quence of Sir E. B. Lytton, which 
told so much upon the House, was 
not lost upon reflecting men of all 
parties throughout the country. Let 
us hope that a spirit of wise modera- 
tion will prevail in the new Parlia- 
ment. There need be no fear of re- 
actionary measures. The current of 
the popular mind runs too strongly 
in favour of innovation; the only 
danger—and it is a momentous one 
—is, that this love of innovation may 
carry us too far. “ Finality,” as Mr. 
Disraeli observed, in contradistine- 
tion to the shallow imagination of 
Lord John Russell; “is not a word 
known in politics.’ Onwards we 
must go. Every new reduction of 
the franchise lends fresh power to the 
downward impetus. Unless some 
unexpected reaction takes place, he is 
a bold man who would say that we 
shall not ere long reach the very bot- 
tom of the eae, and find our- 
selves under a thorohghly democratic 
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constitution, based upon universal suf- 
frage and the tyranny of the masses, 
The longer before this last scene 
in the drama of national liberty is 
reached the better. Even were it 
granted that one day this country is 
to be ruled by mere numbers, surely 
it must at the same time be conceded 
that the more gradually this is done, 
and the longer the training and edu- 
cation which the new rulers of the 
country receive, the safer and happier 
will be the result for all. We fear 
Universal Suffrage at any time—for 
it is the death of true liberty: it 
is the death of Law, and the exalta- 
tion of popular caprice: it is the 
parent of a lawlessness approach- 
ing to anarchy: and from Anarchy, 
as all history shows, a nation can 
only retrace its steps to Order un- 
der the iron guidance of a military 
despot. 

In spite of all the resolved factious- 
ness of the Opposition chiefs, we re- 
peat our hope and expectation that 
a wise moderation will rule in the 
counsels of the new Parliament. Mo- 
deration, of course, not to the ex- 
tent which we desire, or which we 
think best for the interests of the 
country, but sufficient to maintain 
the Executive in its full efficiency, 
and to strengthen the hands of the 
Ministry in the important work 
which they have to do, and which 
hitherto they have discharged so 
ably, courageously, and well. This 
is not a time for convulsing and dis- 
tracting the country by playing a 
game of ninepins with our established 
institutions, It is not a time for 
weakening the body-politic of the 
country by internal dissensions, when 
a war is raging on the Continent of 
which no man can see the end, and 
when no one knows how soon the 
storm of war may break against our 
own shores. In the ensuing session, 
Parliamentary Reform may be upper- 
most in the thoughts of those who 
desire to make of it an engine of 
party,—but assuredly it is the main- 
tenance of the independence, honour, 
and rights of the empire in this crisis 
of peril that will be uppermost in the 
hearts of the nation. 
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WE waste a great deal of virtuous 
pity on the uncomfortable position of 
our ancestors at almost any period of 
history in which their habits are 
known. As to our remote connec- 
tions in the Druid time, there is cer- 
tainly not much ground for envy, if 
they were not altogether so much to 
be commiserated as we complacently 
suppose. It must have been un- 
pleasant to have had the chance of 
being burned in a wicker basket—a 
contrivance evidently, from its shape 
and destination, the forerunner of 
the crinolines of the present day; 
nor does it suggest any agreeable 
ideas to have been a resident of Salis- 
bury Plain, with only such nominal 
protection from winter snow as the 
imitation tartan produced by tattoo- 
ing could supply: but to make up. 
for these drawbacks, there must have 
been great excitement at the assem- 
blages within the mystic circle; the 
processions up those swelling downs 
must have been gorgeous and delight- 
ful; and as to the dance under the 
mistletoe, with all its rites and incan- 
tations, it must have rejoiced the 
hearts of the ancient Britons to an 
extent unknown to the liveliest of 
their descendants at a ball at Al- 
macks. 

The Saxons had not much to boast 
of in the way of domestic comfort. [t 
would have been impossible for Sir 
Charles Grandison to have retained 
any of his refinement if he had lived 
in a pigsty, and fed out of a trough. 
But the Saxons did not care about 
refinement, and would have thought 
Sir Charles Grandison the*most ridi- 
culous of men. They were great, 
strong, healthy, happy-hearted fel- 
lows—gluttons of the most amazing 
powers, and drunkards beyond the 
reach of headache. They thought 
their houses palaces as long as their 
casks overflowed with beer; they 
devoured a bullock at their simple 
family meal, and fought tremendons 
battles with the thigh-bones. They 
were always in the open air—plough- 
ing, fishing, hunting, fighting—a 
very merry existence, where every 
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day seemed a fresh Donnybrook fair ; 
and for a broad-shouldered, strong. 
stomached youth—say from eighteen 
to twenty-seven—by no means to be 
classed with the miseries of human 
life. 

Normans were very happy too; 
they had their feuds and tourna- 
ments, their forays and_ festivals, 
Our great progenitor Ralpho de Fran. 
getete—you will observe we are all 
descended from the flower of the 
nobility, the lower orders probably 
not being allowed to marry—Ralpho 
de Frangetete, we repeat, seems the 
perfect image of a favourite of the 
gods. He is as strong as a horse, 
and his horse is fit for a brewer's 
dray; he is a man of action, and 
never gets into low spirits; he orders 
his table to be spread, and the dis- 
trict is ransacked for flesh and fish 
and fowl; he has no bills at Ohrist- 
mas, and thrashes every human 
being in the house, from madam his 
wife to the poor Saxon priest who 
resides in the kennel, to be near at 
hand if absolution is required. He 
has hunting-meetings with the other 
lords, and, in absence of the deer, en- 
cases a Shepherd in a perfumed skin 
and runs him to earth, to the great 
delectation of horse and hound. And 
this we hold to have been a life of 
intense animal enjoyment to our dis- 
tinguished ancestor, Earl Ralpho, 
whatever it may have been to the 
humbler members of his establish- 
ment. It is evident that pity for the 
denizens of those vanished times can 
only apply to the feeble in frame and 
timorous in disposition. But at what 
period of the earth’s career is theré 
any happiness for the feeble and 
timid? Are fushionless beings with 
deficient back-bone happy’ from No- 
vember to May at the foot of Sche- 
hallion? ate cowards altogether 
jolly in the Crimea or Hindostan? 
Talk of a perivd, or a place, or & 
family, by the people who represent 
it, not by the wretches who could 
not comprehend it. 
is represented by our lineal ancestor, 
as we have already said, Earl Ralpho 
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de Frangetete; and a pleasanter, 
happier, more contented earl is uot 
to be found in the House of Lords, 
If he could have foreseen a time 
when a set of scribbling fellows 
would criticise their superiors every 
morning in leading articles; when a 
ridiculous antic, called the law, would 
interfere with his settlement of a dis- 

ute with a neighbour by means of a 
ong lance and sharp sword ; when 
ladies would be able to read books— 
he never could have believed in their 
writing them; and when he himself 
was expected to preside at quarter 
sessions, or lecture at a mechanics’ 
institute—on which side would the 
pity have been then? Let us always 
take this reverse view through the 
telescope, and as we shudder at the 
thought of being suddenly sent back- 
ward into the days of John, think of 
the agonies of mind, the hopeless- 
ness of disgust with which the Odos 
and Ranulphs of King John would 
have been afflicted if they had been 
pushed forward into the days of Vic- 
toria. “ Ilka blade o’ grass keps its 
ain drap o’ dew ;” and every period 
of time contains its own peculiar 
people. 

As to breakfasting with the maids 
of honour of Queen Elizabeth, it has 
been the greatest source of regret to 
us from our earliest years, that the 
fact of being of this nineteenth cen- 
tary of time puts it out of our power 
to share their festal board. Oh the 
jolly conversations seasoned with 
court scandals about her Majesty’s 
cosmetics, we should have heard, 
while beauteous Isobel de Vere 
handed the frothing pewter across the 
table to bright-eyed Adeline de 
Courcy! None of your cups of coffee 
or deleterious tea, but Meux or Han- 
bury to the brim, to wash down the 
pound of steaks which formed the 
solid portion of the déjedner ad la 
fourchette. “‘ What could they do? 
how could they possibly exist with- 
out their pekoe and small slice of 
toast, their little lamp of sugar and 


driblet of cream? Poor girls! up so. 


early in the morning too, dressing by 
candle-light, and feeding on suc 


viands, they could have had no feel- 
Ings of delicacy or romance. I pity 
them with all my heart.” But they 
decline your pity, dearest Miss Pog- 
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gins, and retort with the most un- 
mistakable compassion en the condi- 
tion of their fair sisters of the present 
day. Had they any dyspeptic symp- 
toms about them? any nerves? any 
headaches? any faints? Were they 
perpetually coddling themselves by 
the side of warm fires, and terrified 
at a draught of air? Fine, well- 
grown, buoyant girls, with muscles 
like an Arab racer, and a power of 
walking like Captain Barclay, and of 
dancing like a stronger Taglioni, 
troubling their happy thoughts nei- 
ther about winter snow nor summer 
heat, reading no novels, writing no 
letters, but busy in all the duties of 
the house; working nightcaps for 
their noble fathers, making gooseberry 
wine and pickles with their noble 
mothers, galloping over the open 
downs with their brothers, singing 
Herrick’s songs to the late, going to 
see a new play of Shakespeare, and a 
new masque of BenJonson. And as 
to refinement and romance, what is 
there inconsistent with romance and 
refinement in cheeks wherein dis- 
coursed with exquisite sweetness the 
pure and eloquent blood, in teeth 


* whiter than mayflower, and breath 


like mignonette? The antithesis to 
romance is not the play of youthfal 
strength filling the gracious shape 
with unobserved and inexpressible 
delight, but the feeble frame con- 
stantly requiring the aid of some 
empty - headed noodle, dispensing 
physic and recommending blisters, 
till the wretched inhabitant of that 
frail tenement has her whole thoughts 
centred on pills and boluses, and 
leaves Amadis de Gaul unwept for, 
and William Wallace unadmired. 
For their delectation and sympathy, 
prithee, was Romeo and Juliet de- 
vised? For the delight of a sick-room 
—for the admiration of an invalid ? 
No, verily ; but those Italian souls 
made of fire, and children of the sun, 
found their counterparts and appre- 
ciators in the pale-veined, blue-eyed, 
rosy-faced, white-shouldered, rich fig- 
ured children of our English earls--our 
companions at the breakfast-table at 
six, and dinner-board at twelve. And 
these move your pity, dearest Miss 
Poggins, because you think they could 
not enter into the refinements and 
romance of a young lady in Baker 
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Street, who has fed. on circulating 
libraries till her life has become a 
third volume, with the hero con- 
stantly at her feet. Is this refine- 
ment? Is this romance? Let us go 
back, for pure air, to Windsor in the 
olden time ; let us get Philip Sidney 
to read us a book of the Fuéry 
Queen ; let us get the Lord Cham- 
berlain to order the players to come 
down with the “ Tempest,” or the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
after a supper of substantial propor- 
tions, let us retire to our healthy 
slumbers over which will hover all 
night, evoked by the enchanter’s 
wand, the purity of the white-robed 
Miranda—the airy gracefulness of the 
queen-hearted Titania. 

We come down another step in 
these archeological contributions of 
pity and contempt, and we hear a 
lamentation both loud and deep of 
the misery of our ancestral squires 
in the times of the Charles’s and 
James’s, because, "forsooth, those 
broad-acred, broad-backed men had 
no review or magazine to enlighten 
them on the literature of the day. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine an 
era of endurable and civilized exist- 
ence—since the extinction of the 
Megatherium—withont the monthly 
illumination of the gracious Maga ; 
and in some respects we enter into 
’ the feelings of commiseration excited 
by the statement, that hall and 
manor had no periodic visitant to 
spread knowledge and delight, as it 
has now for so very long a period 
been a privilege to do. Yet it is 
historically proved that without a 
Weekly Intelligencer — without a 
Monthly Indicator—without a Quar- 
terly Argus, our gallant and robust 
ancestors, Sir Tankard Holdfast of 
Sirloin Grange, in the County of 
Suffolk, did manfully fight for his 
king, and understood the questions 
in dispute; and respected Oliver, 
when all was over, as a bluff, stout, 
wartfaced incarnation of a courage- 
ous though rebellious resister of 
tyranny, and overthrower of shams, 
whether long-haired like the Cava- 
liers, or snuffle-nosed like the Pari- 
tans; and in the fulness of time was 
gathered to his fathers, in the con- 
stitutional reign of William, without 
ever having heard of an editor or 
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contributor, printer’s devil or cop. 
rector of the press. It is also an 
indubitable fact that, in spite of this 
total obscuration of literary stars, he 
knew a hawk not only from a hand- 
saw, in which we have never seen 
any sign of perspicuity, but from a 
heron-shaw, which is a point in 
natural history to which very few 
ordinary observers attain. He found 
his way to the hut of his sick ‘or 
wounded villager without the aid of 
the Cottager’s Visitor, price sixpence 
a number. He never missed church, 
however rainy the Sunday, without 
the help of Guardian or Church- 
man ; and when he was slightly 
bemused in beer—which sometimes 
happened in those days—he could 
scold and curse and threaten, and 
conduct himself in a most unseemly 
and unchristian manner, without the 
example of the TYablet or Record, 
But he repented, which those in- 
fallible guides never do; and the ob- 
ject of Sir Tankard’s wrath on the 
Friday, found a good fat capon on 
his table next day, with some sweet- 
meats for his wife and children, to 


_make up for the vigorous cenuncia- 


tions into which he had been be- 
trayed. It was not an unprofitable 
speculation to be unjustly blown up 
by the squire—always provided you 
never unearthed his foxes or poached 
in his pond; whereas if he had fol- 
lowed the burning and shining lights 
above named, the more unjustifiable 
was the first attack, the more basely 
and bitterly would it have been per- 
severed in. 

Bat let us not bestow any more 
compassion on the condition of our 
predecessors, before the periodic lite- 
rature of the land became so uni- 
versally diffused. Even in those 
days they had monthly illuminators, 
and would have had publications at 
shorter intervals if the state of the 
roads had allowed of a more rapid 
circulation ; the roads, we mean, not 
only between town and town in the 
same realm, but between kingdom 


‘and kingdom; for the ambition of 


critics and authors was not limited 
to their own respective countrymen, 
but endeavoured to embrace all na- 
tions and kindreds and tongues, A 
far nobler ambition, surely, than to 
be the sole authority in history, 
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politics, and poetry, to Stoke Pogis 
—content to remain utterly unknown 
in the distant regions of Slough. 
A dip here and there into these in- 
ternational repertories of wit and 
wisdom, will give us the means of 
judging whether the readers at that 
date were left entirely without whole- 
some food for the solacement of their 
intellectual hunger, and’ will perhaps 
throw some light on the condition of 
taste and education among the read- 
ing public years and years before 
the Zatlers and Spectators began 
their triumphant career. Here is the 
historic genealogy of the Edinburghs 
and Quarterlies in the preface to the 
first number of The News from the 
Republic of Letters, in the year 
1684. 

The plan of informing the public 
by a sort of journal of everything 
curious in the Republic of Letters 
had been found so commodious and 
agreeable, that immefliately after 
Monsieur Salio, Counsellor of the 
Parliament of Paris, had made the 


» first attempt of this kind in the be- 


ginning of 1665, several Tations 
proved their gratification either by 
translating the journal, which he 
published every eight days, or by 
producing soinething original of the 
same kind. That emulation has in- 
creased every day since then, so that 
it has extended not only from nation 
to nation, but from science to science. 
The naturalists and chemists , have 
published “Transactions” of their 
own; jurisprudence and medicine 
have their ‘Journal; music has 
the same; the news of gallantry 
—diversified with those of religion, 
war, and politics—have their ‘ Mer- 
cury;” and, in short, the first de- 
sign of Monsieur Sallo has been 
carried out almost everywhere in an 
infinite variety of manners. 

The Journal of the Learned (Jour- 
nal des Savants), as founded by 
Monsieur Sallo, is therefore the un- 
doubted ancestor of the periodical 
press, and no more honoured de- 
scendant or more useful successor bas 
it found than The Newz from the 
Republic of Letters, collected and 
edited by the famous Peter Bayle, 
which we are now about to nvtice. 
Literature, unless when it dressed 
in court livery and waited at table, 
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does not seem to have flourished in 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Sallo conducted his paper with the 
greatest circumspection — talked of 
the learned with reverence, and of 
the high-born with respect; but in 
the unavoidable exercise of his office 
as judge he sometimes put on the 
critical rube with too dignified an 
air—sometimes offended the author 
with the faintness of his praise, and 
sometimes the patron,with the free- 
dom of his remarks. Before a month 
elapsed he was in controversy with 
half-a-dozen thin-skinned persons 
who thought themselves the victims 
of his severity; he replied to such 
adversaries as Menage and Patin; 
but having expressed dissatisfaction 
with a decree of the Inquisition, he 
aroused @ more dangerous enemy ; 
the nuncio of the pope rashed into 
the field, and succeeded in getting 
the privilege withdrawn; the press 
was stopt; and the learned were 
deprived of their journal. Offers, 
indeed, were made to restore its cir- 
culation if it woukd accept of a cen- 
sorship, but Sallo considered _lite- 
rature a free ground, whereon nun- 
cios and kings had no right to dis- 
play their authority, and refused the 
concession. The work was renewed 
under feebler management after a 
considerable interval, and Sallo died 
the usual death of the benefactors of 
mankind—unappreciated by the pub- 
lic, and deep in debt. Colbert, the 
great administrator, indeed, came 
forward and promised him a lucra- 
tive office in the Treasury, but the 
friendship came too late. The well- 
known course was run, which has 
been so tersely summed up by a 
brother editor (who almost experi- 
enced the truth of it in his own per- 
son): “ Toil, envy, want, the patron, 
and the jail ;” and Sallo left a name 
to future critics to point a moral if 
he did not adorn a tale. 

The moral, was laid seriously to 
heart by the sagacious editor of the 
News jfrom the Republic of Let- 
ters. In the first place, he with- 
drew from the territories of the 
Grand Monarque, and intrusted him- 
self to the laws and toleration of the 
Seven United Provinces. The wor.: 
republic had such an unpleasan: 
sound in despotic ears, that the ver‘ 
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name of his miscellany could not 
have been allowed within the domin- 
ions of France. It was, therefore, a 
kind of enigmatical protest against 
the fate of his Parisian predecessor, 
when this title-page appeared—7he 
Republic of Letters, There, at least, 
no self-willed Nero in a wig will in- 
terfere with the government of the 
paper—no red-stockinged, red-hatted 
cardinal will threaten excommuni- 
cation to the writers and printers; 
and in addition to all these securities 
against oppression, the cautions Peter 
adopted so conciliatory a tone in his 
literary notices, that the most sensi- 
tive poets could not possibly take 
offence. We can fancy the shrugs 
of self-satisfaction with which the 
editor contemplated a work of his 
hands which contained no bitterness, 
no personalities, no presumptnous 
claim to superior wisdom, or con- 
temptuous discovery of faults. This 
surely will please him—he thought 
—for I have not uttered a word of 
condemnation on the stupidest of 
scribblers. But Peter was not so 
well acquainted with the literary 
mind as we of this later generation. 
Absence of blame is notenough. The 
criticism of a book, like the Promised 
Land, must be flowing with milk and 
honey. Not to -praise is to con- 
demn ; and in the course of a short 
time Peter discovered his mistake. 
Yet impertarbable in good-nature, 
and convinced of the policy of his 
conduct, he persisted to the end— 
respectful to his opponents, judicious 
towards hig friends, impartial to all. 
Far from thinking that “if a single 
literary culprit escaped, the judge in- 
curred condemnation,” he declined 
to constitute himself a judge at all. 
‘For we declare in the first place,” 
he says in the preface, “that we 
do not pretend to pass any sen- 
tence for or against the authors. It 
would require to have a ridiculous 
amount of vanity to pretend to so 
sublime an authority; and we de- 
clare in the second place, that we 
submit or rather abandon our senti- 
ments to the judgment of all the 
world. Appeal who likes against 
our notice, we say with one of the 
greatest spirits of antiquity, that not 
being the slaves of our opinions, we 
shall see them attacked without 
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being offended. Tastes are so dif. 
ferent even among the cleverest 
people, and those who pass for the 
best informed, that: nobody need be 
astonished at not gaining the ap- 
proval of all the best judges. This 
ought never to disturb an author’s 
satisfaction either with himself or 
his works.” : 
No; but it had a wonderful effect 
on the enemies of the said author, 
whatever it may have had upon him. 
self. For in the same way as the 
absence of praise offended the vanity 
of the writer, the absence of vitupe- 
ration disgusted his foes, In the 
Preface for 1685, we find the benevo- 
lent Peter apologising for having been 
too complimentary, and also for hay- 
ing been too severe,—whereas in the 
volumes themselves we find neither 
compliment nor severity. The pages 
of the rival Mereury were opened to 
the discontepted, and the prineipal 
accusation brought against the editor 
of a review—hear this, Paternoster 
Row, and Albemarle Street, and 
Edinburgh !—was, that he ventured 
to give an opinion on the faults and 
demerits of a book. ‘The reader 
finds in this work,” says the Mercury, 
with a finger of scorn pointed at the 
News, “not only the subject and 
the beauties of new publications, but 
also the defects which the critic pre- 
sumes to find in them!” This was 
very intolerable to the modest mind 
of Monsieur Bayle, “ and not to be 
endured.” The accusation was too 
severe, and he indignantly replies: 
“One would think from this that I 
censure every book brought before 
me, the moment I believe it has an 
fault: but this is not my habit. 
don’t deny that sometimes I remark 
that such or such a thing is not alto- 
gether correct, either relying on our 
judgment, or on what I know to be 
the opinion of persons qualified to 
decide; but that does not happen 
often enough tojustify the accusation 
of the Merewry. It is impossible I 
can be habitually guilty of this, since 
I am reproached every day with being 
too laudatory, and with not pronoune- 
ing decidedly enough on whether 
book -is good or bad. But this last 
reproach will not make me alter my 
conduct. It is not for an individual 
to assume so authoritative a tone.” 
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From this it will be seen that the 
duty of a reviewer, except upon rare 
occasions, was limited to a mere epi- 
tomising of the contents. He was to 
heap “ infinite riches in little room,” 
giving a minate catalogue of the 
jewels, but not a word about their 
setting or shape. Yet even with 
this cautious reservation there were 
perils environing the man who med- 
died with periodical criticism, about 
equal to those which environ a man 
who meddles with cold iron. At this 
time there resied in Rome a pervert 
to the Rumish fuith, though removed 
as far as it is possible to conceive 
from the Christian religion—who 
brought discredit on the blood of her 
great father, Gustavus Adolphas, 
under the name of Obristina, who 
had abdivated the throne of Sweden 
many years before. This personage 
carried the absurd contradictions of 
her character into the smallest as 
well as the greatest actions. She 
had resigned the royal dignity, and 
yet retained so far the power of 
life and death over her countryinen 
who formed her suite, that she 
had put her secretary to death in 


the palace of Fontainebleau; and 
in the same way she had denied the 
principles of her early belief; and yet, 
when Louis XIV. published his Re- 
vocution of the Ediet of Nantes, she 

blished a declaration against it, as 
nterfering with the rights of eon- 


science! Bayle ventured on‘a word 
of praise of this regal and Catholic 
manifesto, but unluckily added that 
he recognised in its liberality a relic 
of Protestantism. The lioness of the 
north considered this an insult worthy 
of strangulation, and wrote a furious 
remonstrance against it to the terri- 
fied editur of the Republic. With 
his accastomed gentleness he threw 
himself on the benignity of his assail- 
ant. He protested he had meant no 
offence, and finally soothed the angry 
lady, till: she vouchsafed him her 
forgiveness and friendship, yet not 
without a parting threat, which re- 
called the frightful end of one of her 
foes: “You would have been the 
only maf in the world who insulted 
Obristina unpunished if you had not 
apolugised,” she wrote; and. Peter 
shrank into his shell, and blessed his 
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stars there were no bond queens 
in Rotterdam. eo : 

But there were angry burgomasters, 
and dissenting ministers, and d 
pointed authors; and on the who 
we coma to the conclusion that, even 
in these pristine times, on which we 
bestow our supercilious compussion, 
as if they were very different from 
our own, the editor’s chair was not 
stuffed with eider-down. We have 
no occasion to lament his unvaried 
existence, his placid dulness, and, 
finally, his death by apoplexy, breught 
on by too. easy a life, surrounded: by 
nothing but “ flowers of all hues, and 
without thorn the rose.” Think of 
the wrath of a Peter Jurieu, which 
exhaled itself in forty pamphlets a- 
year, and burned with the greatest 
fury when there was apparently the 
least fael to sapply the flame. This 
kiod-hearted divine was the best 
h ter of his time; he hated his ene- 
mies, he hated the friends of his 
enemies, he hated anybody who did 
not hate his enemies, ani, accord- 
ingly hated Bayle, who never hated 
anybody in his life. And when, in 
addition to this absence of sympathy 
in distike there arose a positive cause 
of dissatisfaction in the fuct that in 
treating of the same suljcct, the 
History of Calvinism, Bayle wrote a 
very popular book, and Juriea a 
tutally neglected one, there was no 
farther limit to his rage; he watched 
the Republic of Letters like a ferret 
watehing a rabbit-hole. Red-eyed, 
white-toothed, strong-elawed, the 
professor of divinity was ready at 
@ moment’s notice to fix on the vie- 
tim’s weak point; and yet even to 
him the victim was polite, just, 
and sometimes complimentary. And 
whether from this continued com- 
mand of temper, or becanse Jurieu 
had lost status as an adversary, by 
his ferecious assaults on the most 
honoured names of al] sects and par- 
ties—seattering flowers of Bil.ings- 
gate over Bossuet and Fénélon, as he 
had long done over Jacqyuclot and 
Arnauld—moderation in the long- 
run won the day, and greater weight 
than ever was attached to the jadi- 
cious examinations, as they were ino- 
destly called, contained in the News, 

Some time in 1668 a slab of marble 
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was: found in the territory of Feren- 
tino, near the ruins of a palace of the 
Emperor Claudius. It contained in 
high relief a beautifully executed 
seene, in which eleven figures, all 
female, paid obeisance to a man 
seated at the top of the marble with 
acrown on his head and a sceptre 
in bis hand; there was also an eagle 
by his side. In the second stage (for 
the figures stand in three rows) there 
is the figure of another male; and to 
ordinary apprehension it would have 
appeared a representation of the sun, 
attenied by the months; but this 
is too humble and commonplace a 
translation of a hieroglyphic, and in 
Article Eight of the Number for 
March of 1684, being the first appear- 
ance of the News, there is a notice of 
a@ learned work on this subject, to 
which we call attention, as it may 
show that the idolatry of Homer is 
not a mere fantasia of the present 
time, but filled the heads.of scholars, 
poets, and politicians long ago. The 
opening might almost be taken for a 
description of a Homerist Extraerdi- 
nary of our own acquaintance. 
Monsieur Cuper, formerly professor 
of history in the academy of Deven- 
ter, and at present member for Over- 
Issel in the Assembly of the States- 
General, is so well known in the 
Republic of Letters by the beautiful 
productions of his genius, that the 
highest expectations must. be enter- 
tained of this work when it is known 
by whom it is composed. He calls it 
Apotheosis vel Consecratio Homeri, 
and it will easily be understood 
that a man so filled with erudi- 
tion, poars it out abundantly when 
he takes so illustrious a subject as 
Homer in hand—the man of all anti- 
quity to whom ‘the greatest honours 
have been paid. People have not 
been contented with erecting statues 
and striking medals to represent him, 
but they have pushed their venera- 
tion so far as to build temples and 
altars, and offer sacrifices to his 
name. Not only did this great abuse 
exist among the Pagans, but. there 
was even a sect among the Chris- 
tians called the Oarpocratians, who 
adored and barnt incense to his 
image, as well as to that of the Sav- 
jour, and of St. Paul,—asSt. Augustin, 
St. John Damascenus, and the book 
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attributed, to Charlemagne, . inform 
us. There are several monuments re. 
maining of the divine honours. that 
were paid to the, greatest of poets; 
and Monsieur Cuper. explains in. this 
volume, divided into six parts, one-of 
the most considerable of these me- 
morials, He believes that Archelans 
of Priene, the sculptor of this work, 
as appears by the inscription, meant 
to represent the apotheosis or dei- 
fication of Homer. He, therefore, 
takes for Homer the man at the top 
of the composition; the eleven. fe- 
males for the nine muses, with, per 
sonifications of the Jliad and Odys- 
sey ; and the man in the second. row 
for some person unknown. In speak- 
ing of the marks by which the sculptor 
has distinguished the Jléad from. the 
Odyssey, identifying one with. a de- 
scription of battles, and the other 
with an account of a voyage, Mon- 
sieur Ouper states, first, that the 
Rhbapsodists—that. is, the men who 
anciently sang the poems of Homer— 
put on a red cloak when they chanted 
the Jliad, and a blue one when they 
chanted the Odyssey, Second, that 
some folded up the Jiiad in @ parch- 
ment of the colour of blood, and the 
Odyssey in a blue wrapper... Third, 
that a.certain Onomaus invented the 
distinction of colours for the different 
sides of combatants in the games. of 
the circus—the green for those who 
represented the earth, and the blue 
for the representatives of the sea; 
on which the author adds, that when 
the green party won, everybody ex- 
pected an abundant harvest; and 
when the blue carried the day, 6 
prosperous voyage was anticipated; 
so that the country people always 
supported the green, and the marir 
time class the blue. He tells us also 
that when news came to Rome of a 
disturbance in Gaul, the commander 
of the army hoisted a blue standard 
for his cavalry, and of rose-colour for 
his foot. The reason of this was that 
Neptune created the horse; and we 
are left to guess that the rose repre- 
sented old mother Tellus, to whose 
bosom the infantry were confined, 
The article, after a few more evis- 
cerations of the erudite Monsieur 
Cuper, is concluded by the editor, 
who, without venturing on a formal 
sentence either on the annotator or 
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on Homer, gives us to understand 
his sentiments in the following pas- 
ex will only remark that there are 
quote’! in this book an infinite num- 
ber of fine passages, where Homer is 
so, excessively praised that one knows 
pot what to think of the very differ- 
ent taste of this century. 1.do not 
speak of critics, for they are hearly 
all of the opinion of antiquity on the 
subject, but of those who, without 
being. very strong in Latin or Greek, 
have nevertlieless a perfect judgment 
in ‘good things,” and a sure and 
admirable penetration. They are 
within an ace of swearing that vener- 
able antiquity had no common sense, 
when they. read Homer's poems, 
hewever excellent the translation 
may be. They maintain that there 
is neither force nor sublimity in_ his 
ideas, and that there are poornesses 
which could not be pardoned now- 
adays in the feeblest versifier. He 
has been transiated lately, indeed, 
into Freuch, aid many coarsenesses 
are omitted which are altegether for- 
eign to our manners; but even this bas 
not saved the prince of poets frum 
the contempt of our connoisseurs, I 
will take good care not to commit 
myself by suying which of these I 
consider to be guilty of bad taste, for 
I do not. wish to undergo the dread- 
fal sentence which, with the appro- 
bation of nearly all learned men, the 
younger Casaubon has pronounced 
on these who do not admire Homer: 
‘Qui Homerum contemuunt,  vix 
illis optari quidquam pejus potest, 
quam ut fatuitate sud iruaniur’— 
‘Scarecly can anything worse be 
wished to these who des;ise Homer 
than the enjoyment of their own stu- 
pidity.’” 

Iu spite of this careful wrapping 
up of his opinion, it is quite evident 
that the editor is not one of the un- 
reasoning worshippers of the blind 
Mevnides. What Monsieur Ouper, 
member of Parliament fur Over-Issel, 
would have said if he had lived to 
hear the great Wolf of Halle actualy 
deny that such an individual as 
Homer ever existed, it is not for us 
to say. We only wirh the idea 
had occurred to the editor of the 
News, and we should have seen what 
view he would have taken of the 
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crowned man, attended by nine 
muses and the Homeric poems. Bat 
independent of the final judgment, 
which modern criticism accustoms us 
to expect from the writer of a notice, 
we think our predecessors had a 
goodly amount: of solid information 
presented to them in the review. » In 
vain, indeed, do we look for the lively 
and spirited articles of the present 
time, which show how _ ineffably 
superior the critic is to the author; 
which so far follow the example of 
M. Bayle as to take a minute.survey 
of all the subjects treated of in a 
book, and of all the opinions, judg- 
ments, and discoveries, which twenty 
years’ inquiry has enabled a laborious 
student to condense inte one octavo 
volume, bat in which they transcend 
their great original by announci 
the said opiniors, judgments, ane 
discoveries as their own, leaving the 
world to wonder what vanity .or 
fatuity it was which tempted. the 
author to put into print a quantity of 
information which his critic evidently 
consivers not more recondite than the 
death of Queen Ann. ) 
Yet the intelligent editor of the 
News does not stuff his reading pub- 
lic with nothing but lumps of clagsi- 
cal dough, like» the apotheosis of 
Homer; he sometimes essays a live-' 
lier strain, and must have cunvulsed 
many an éwl’s nest in the German 
universities with the vainglory ofa 
certain Frenchman whom be reviews 
in the number for the month. of 
August 1684, The mere statement 
of the argument in. that age of long; 
winded ciceronianism must. have 
been enough to make the wig of the 
least narrow-minded professur stand 
on end, for it. contained the astonish- 
ing fact that Monsieur Obarpentier. 
a member of the Academy, an 
therefore. not, likely to be carried 
away by. much original genius, had 
written a buok in depreciation of the 
Latin language, and in favour of his 
native tongue. As founder and,per- 
petual secretary of the ‘‘ Academ 
of Inscription.and Belles Lettre,” 
the learned Charpentier found it 
within his. domain to pronounce 
judgment on. the great questior 
which agitated the flankeydom .of 
France, on the completion of the 
triumphal arch to the glory of Louis 
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the Fourteenth—the question in what 
language the servility of the basest 
of peoples to the most worthless of 
thasters, should be transmitted to a 
contemptuous posterity. ‘In Latin,” 
cried ‘all scholars and pedants; “it 
fs the tongue in which submission to 
a despot is almost concealed by the 
grand sound of the words used 
to designate the grossest mean- 
ness ; it was the speech of the patri- 
cians who resisted Hannibal; of 
Tacitus, who rebuked the tyrants; 
and of Justinian, who consecrated 
justice by law. It is the langnage 
which las shone like a torch amoung 
the nations for two thousand years. 
And ‘we ‘will immortalise our Titus 
and our Antonine in the language 
which his great prototypes would 
have understood, and which will con- 
tinue to be understood when French, 
German, and English are as unintel- 
ligible as Cherokee.” 

’ Oharpenticr to the reseve! There 
appeared in 1676 a work in two 
voltiimes by this illustrious cham- 
pion, defending the fitness of his 
native tongue to be the language of 
inscription, and, after the example 
of Scipio, diverting the attention of 
the enemy by carrying the war into 
his own country. This was, indeed, 
the origin of the battle of the an- 
cients and moderns, which gave rise 
to'so much bad writing, or at least 
bad lunguage, on both sides, that an 
impartial critic, if judging from the 
specimen brought before him in the 
contest, must have decided that it 
was of little consequence which won 
the victory— they were both so exe- 
crably dull. It appears that the 
French Academy found itself com- 
pelled, ‘by its very name, to adopt 
the modern cause; Wot certain of its 
members ‘were of a very different 
opinion, and among these the Abbé 
de Bourreys had the audacity to 
address the other Associates on the 
shortcomings, deficiencies, and ab- 
surdities uf the tongue which they 
had taken particularly under their 
ibteetion; wliose powers and graces 
they were doomed, in the cvurse of 
tine, to consign to everlasting fame 
in a dictionary of their own compo- 
sition. While the Abbé was labour- 
ing with his utmost eloquence, and 
probably by his personal example, 
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to demonstrate how v inferior 
French oration was to the attaék 9 
Catiline, a set of Parisian parogue 
who had cauglt the tine: of Oa 
and Tibullus, and persuaded then 
selves they were singing-birds of the 
most original note, bewailed in ‘the 
most excruciating hexameters; ‘the 
approaching extinction of ‘the Roman 
tongue, in spite of all their efforts ® 
keep it in the condition of purity and 
ferce in which it had been: left 
Horace and Virgil. It was not diffi 
cult for Charpentier to silence those. 
imitative bards, and he was rejoicifig 
in the success of his book when’ if- 
telligence was brought to him that’s 
nobler adversary had appenred, and 
that his triumphant volumes had 
been attacked, criticised, yea, ridi 
culed and sneered at, by one of the 
cleverest and most eloquent men jn 
France. Father Lucas was a Jestiit 
of great erudition, and Professor of 
Rhetoric in the university of QOler 
mont. He delivered a harangue— 
“De monamentis publicis Latine in- 
scribendis "in which, with the sub- 
tility of the Jesuit and the sophistry 
of the rilietorician, he managed to 
surrender, as of little value, the ‘anga- 
ments which Charpentier had dé 
molished, but, by giving a new tam 
to the affair, completely changed the 
state of the case. ‘His action was 
grand and noble. He was applauded 
by all the andience, composed of tén 
or twelve bishops, several counsél- 
lors of state, and all that is most 
exquisite in the intellectual world.” 
These are the words of Charpentier 
himself, and he found that here a 
last was a foeman worthy of his 
steel. Matters, however, became 
worse when a very inefficient cham- 
pion took up the Jesuit’s gage, and 
never got hear enough to inflict the 
slightest dint on the armour of the 
son of Loyola. He did nothing more, 
says the editor, with his usual equa 
nitnity, than utter a few general Te 
marks and a few figures of rhetorie. 
The hononr of the Academy was now 
engaged in the dispute, and a 

work of Charpentier appeared. It 
was no longer a defence, but a ‘post 
tive assault. We have long 

taken for granted that Latin is’ 
itself an almost perfect tongue. “We 
have long enough limited our objec 
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tions. to its use in inscriptions;:to the 
anachronisin implied in commemo- 
rating a living fact in a dead lan- 
guage—to the impossibility of giving 
fiiting equivalents in the tongue of 
the officers of the legions and eom- 
manders of the galleys, to operations 
on land and sea with which they 
were totally unacquainted, and to 
the amazing and. illogical proof, ad- 
vanced by the Abbé Lueas, of the 
superiority .of a language derived 
from the extent of dominion pos- 
sessed by. the nation which. speaks it. 
This latter conclusion founds. itself 
on two premises, the first being that 
the people speaking the finest. lan- 
gaage have the greatest genius; the 
next, that the greatest geniuses have 
the widest empire. Was Gengis 
Khan a greater general than, Cesar 
or. Alexander? exclaims Monsieur 
Oharpentier ; or were his country- 
men more brilliant than Greeks and 
Romans, though his dominion at one 
time stretched from the Chinese Sea 
to Germany? But, granting that 
the beauty of a language is proof of 
@ superior civilisation, do you main- 
tain that the Romans, with. their 
blood-stained gladiator-shows—their 
cruelty to their slaves—the harsh- 
ness of their laws—are to be com- 
pared in refinement, in., taste, in 
humanity, to the nation which listens 
to Racine, and receives its laws from 
Louis? Besides—~and here was a 
hit under the fifth rib to the Abbé, 
and @ premonitory word of encour- 
agement to Niebuhr and Lewis—our 
knowledge of ancient Rome is ‘sel- 
dom anything but the creation of our 
own imagination, founded on the 
boastful lies which it has pleased the 
most mendacious of chroniclers. to 
tell us of their history. 

The Abbé Lucas had gained the 
applause of his audience, particularly 
the bishops and counsellors of state, 
by another extraordinary piece of 
logic. The eloquence of Rome was 
pres because Cicero made a larger 
ortune than any man at the modern 


bar!“ Eloquence!” cries the champion 
of the moderns—“ what were the sub- 
jects on which the orator of the foram 
and the senate-house had to display 


his powers? The fall. of , nations, 
the fate of kings, the liberties of 
his country, the oppression of a pro- 
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vinee, the..preservation of life and 
law, from the conspiracy of. the 
enemies of gods and men, A, dif- 
ferent thing this, he says, from 
pleadings about a right of way, or 
the repair of water-pipes, or the 
roof of a house. Give us a subject 
equal to Cicero’s, an. see if we shall 
yield the palm. Was. there any 
pulpit oratory equal to ours?—were 
death and life, heaven and hell, ever 
dwelt on in such periods as; fill the 
hearts of thousands with awe or ho 
gathered in breathless expectation 
in the great cathedral aisles, where 
Bossuet by a phrase,,a word, scat- 
ters immortality upon the grave, of 
kings? You prove Cicere’s su- 
periority in. genius, and the pre- 
eminence of the language in which 
he spoke,..by the amount of the 
wealth he gained. But it is. the 
glory and the privilege of genius 
in our parer time to continue. poor, 
Compared to the joys of literature, 
money has no attraction. When a 
man makes up his mind to devote 
himself to poetry, to history, te 
philosophy, he. bids adieu to mam- 
mon; dearer to. him the humble 
home, the. simple, table, the unpre- 
tending life, that they leave. him 
free to pursne the career he has 
chosen,” .“ These are, indeed ex- 
cellent. thoughts,” says the. editor, 
“ bat to most people they.are Greek 
and Hebrew. They don’t understand 
a man that can prefer fame to gold, 
I don't. know if, they will ,compre- 
hend more of what,.anether author 
has said; ‘ The, business of a poet, is 
not one for making money; forrather . 
than not finish a sonnet he has began 
to his satisfaction, the peet would let 
his friend leave him without saying 
adieu, would fail. to. make. interest. 
with the judges in a law-suit, and 
would neglect his bodily health, as 
happened to the Chevalier Mariai 
when he. burned. his. leg while 
writing one of the stanzas of. his 
Adonis,” 

But the battle Letween the Jesuit 
and the Academician still goes,on. 
A foolish says the former, 
and totally unfitted. for music, 
which the Romans excelled... W 
a French musician at a concert, si 
a French song, be flourishes thro 
the tune, and appears to take.a deep 
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interest in the sense of “what he is 
saying; but when the piece is over, 
he is forced to'read the words in 
his ordinary voice, and says to the 
audience, “ There, that’s what I’ve 
been singing.” A very sensible plan, 
which might be’ adopted in many 
drawing-rooms at the present day. 
Bat Charpentier meets this with a 
simple denial, and we must say the 
probabilities are in his favour. He 
is a little too bold, however, in his 
next move, whicli is to send his 
antagonist to the opera. There you 
will understand every syllable, as if 
it were spoken in the natural voice. 
“Alas!” interposes the editor, who 
was perhaps not musical, or might 
éven be a little deaf,—“ this is not 
the ease; for it is certain that those 
who do not read the verses while 
thie song is going on on the stage, 
don’t catch many of the words, un- 
less, iridleed, they happen to know 
them by heart.” Gantions Peter 
Bayle! But Monsieur Charpentier, 
as if a little uncertain about his last 
statement, dashes at once into the 
centre of ‘his enemy's position, and 
asks him what he knows about the 


pronunciation of the Romans? How 
does he know how any of their tones 
Were sounded ? and unless we have 
that knowledge to guide us, we can 
tell nothing about its superiority as 


regards ‘the ear. Touching its syn- 
tax, it is involved, perplexed, and 
puzzling to the highest degree. The 
nouns wait so long for the verb that 
they get’ forgotten; the verb is so 
slow of ‘coming up that the sense 
hangs for a long time uncertain, and 
you ‘are never perfectly sare of it 
after all. A sentence appeared in 
the Austrian despatches, written in 
the choicest Latin, which no man 
could make head or tail of; or 
rather which any man could make 
either head or tail of exactly as he 
liked. It cam be correctly trans- 
lated in four different ways—* Sab 
idem tempus nunciatum fait Tureas 
captivos Polones trucidasse.” Did 
the Tarks kill the Polish prisoners ? 
did the Polish prisoners kill the 
Turks? were the Turkish prisoners 
the murderers? were the Tarkish 
prisoners the murdered ?—or what 
was it? Were there any Tarks ? 
were theré any prisoners? or did 
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they all take each otter prisoners, 
and then put themselves to death? 
A noble tongue this for the’ benefit 
of lawyers, where anything or no- 
thing can be proved according to 
the strictest rales of grammar! © But 
it is an excellent language no less for 
poetry than for wills and contracts: 
for if the grammar is accommodating, 
and the words range themselves to 
any meaning that may be desired, 
the syllables also, by a natoral jn- 
stinct, which in our days wonld be 
called the soul of namby-pamby, 
marshal themselves into verse of every 
order and quantity, in places where 
the muses have the least business to 
be. In the first page of Cicero's 
“ Oration against Vatinius,” there are 
seventy good hexameters. There 
is a whole distich at the beginnin 
of the third book “ De Oratore ; 
and Quintilian confesses that it is 
almost impossible to write pr fo 
in Latin which does not form 7 
into one or other of the measurés 
used by the poets. It seems, ’ by 
Charpentier’s account, a kind of 
kaleidoscopic language, where, how- 
ever promiscoously you insert the 
beads, they twist and tarn till they 
take regular shape. Are we in this 
English tongue (the strength and 
embodiment of prose) talking ‘all 
this time in little fragments of 
verse? When we say, “ How are 
you, Smith, to-day?” is it only a 
small splinter struck off in the heat 
of genius from some entire and per- 
feet ehrysolite, of which Tenuyson 
might be proud? We shall hence- 
forth have a greater respect for ‘the 
conversation of our silliest friend. 
His observations, we will think, 
may be doll, bat at any rate the 
language is made up o* minute 
specimens from Shakespeare and 
Scott, Byron and Wordsworth: 
Monsieur Jourdain must not be 
so sure that -he has been speaking 
prose all his life, for the acute ear 
of Monsieur Charpentier, if applied 
to his sentences with the same zeal 
as to those of Cicero, would have 
found fag-ends of Corneille and little 
bits of Builean in the very middle 
of his boast. It would, indeed, be 
easier, according to ordinary ex- 
perience, to find lumps of prose in- 
serted in the body of a poem; but on 
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this Monsieur Charpentier does not 
touch; and proceeds to a triumphant 
dose by dwelling again on the lost 

nanciation of the Roman tongue. 
He actually goes so far as to say that, 
to modern appreciation, the dignity 
and music of Latin are. produced by 
the fact that it is spoken ‘by each 

ple with its national accent. This 

ks paradoxical at first; but there 
isthe root of truthin it. For if you 
will listen, on the next opportunity, 
to a foreigner speaking our Janguage, 
—or even to a foreigner, say a Dutch- 
man, speaking his own —you will find 
that something ladicrous mingles with 
that unaccustomed accent ; and in the 
saine way, very probably the addresses 
of Caius Juljas Kaiser to his army, or 
of Marcus Tulljus Kikero to the sen- 
ate, would not have had so grand 
an effect in French or English ears, if 
pronounced with the true inflection 
of the forum, as when we hear them 
spouted with the sound of familiar 
tones. 

We have perhaps dwelt long enough 
on this one article to give a view 
of one of the phases of periodical 
literature a hundred and seventy- 
five years ago; but before we go in 
searclr of another specimen, we will 
conclude the subject of Latin pro- 
nunciation with an anecdote quoted 
elsewhere by the editor from Eras- 
mus, which we commend to our pub- 
lic orators at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and also to the sages in the German 
universities, who still leeture in the 
tongue that Maro loved: “The Em- 
peror Maximilian being harangued by 
several ambassadors in Latin, every- 
body thought they had spoken each 
in his native tongue. Erasmus, who 
was present, assures us, particularly 
with regard to the French envoy’s 
speech, that though it was very 
tolerable Latin, the Italians consi- 
dered that he was speaking French. 
The reply, however, was not a bit 
liker the original, for it began in 
frightfully guttaral pronunciation— 
Omsarea Maghestas pene caudet fidere 
fos et horationem festram lipenter 
autifid”—His Imperial Majesty well 
Tejoices to see you, and has heard 
your oration with pleasure. If Eras- 
mus had introduced this in a play, 
Master Caijus’s of Windsor would 
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not have been the first.specimen of 
broken language as an element of 
comedy on the stage. 

What did the great discussion come 
to after all? Oharpentier was de- 
clared the victor, the Jesuit was put 
to silence, and the Champion of the 
French tongne was commissioned, 
while the arch was building, to pre- 
pare an inscription in French, for the 
series of pictures by Le Bran, comme- 
morative of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
victories. When his compositions 
were produced, they were found so 
Gull, so magniloquent, so diffuse ‘and 
unintelligible, that the partiality of 
the Academy could defend him no 
more, and the task was committed to- 
Boileau and Racine. The arch of tri- 
umpb at the Porte St. Martin, the 
subject of the discussion, still attests 
the scholarship of the city of Paris, 
and the taste of the sculptor; for 
there is a Latin inscription, recording 
the exploits of the Grand Monarque 
over nations so disguised in Roman 
names, that it is impoesible to recog- 
nise them as existing peoples; and 
the hero himself is represented in the 


charaeter of Hercules leaning on a 


club, while his head is decorated with 
a wig of the most imposing size. 

It may perhaps be objected to 
the News, that its notices are all 
rather of a scholarly and philosophi- 
cal turn; for on searching through 
the volumes for several years, we 
do not find a review of asingle novel. 
We see nothing but abstracts of deep 
and perhaps stupid performances, on 
such subjects‘ as “ The difference be- 
tween attrition and contrition, as en- 
titling to absolution ; ” the advantages 
of “a library arranged according to 
the matters treated of,” as in the Bib- 
liotheca of Mr. Martin Lipenius; but 
we are to remember that the reading 
public at that time did not consist 
altogether of young ladies of romanti¢ 
dispositions, who reclined on sofas 
and shed tears over the fate of insane 
baronets or broken-hearted lords. 
Nor was theology a science which 
could be taught in a three-volume 
romance, where a High-Chareh OCler- 
gyman convicts a Dissenter of the un- 
pardonabie sin of refusing his minis- 
trations as a father confessor, But 
men were men in those days, and theo- 
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logy was a snhject.on which different 
sides were tuken, with life or death, 
poverty cr wealth, depending on the 
decision. No amount of interest dis- 


played on the result.of a parliament- 
ary debate, when peace or war, con- 
tentment or revolution hung on the 
final vote, was ever more. deep or 
entrancing than the breathless eager- 
ness with which the diseussion of re- 


ligious systems was listened to in the 
days of the Republicof Letters. The 
refugees in Hollund and Geneva, the 
still’ tolerated Protestants in England 
during the reign of the second James, 
and the threatened Lutherans in Ger- 
many, caught the first whisper of a 
controversy, not as @ mere matter of 
taste or historical inquiry, bot.as a 
guide to show them howtheir opin- 
ons were likely to be received. Will 
Louis the Fourteenth send and de- 
mand tie expulsion of the opponents 
of Bo-suet from the territories of the 
United Provinces? Will the civil 
courts accept the subordinate office 
vouchsufed to them by the Pope in the 
Bohemian Stites, and condemn the 
recalcitrant Calvinists to death at the 
dictation of Jesuits.and bishops? The 
Palatinate fires were not yet extin- 
guished, with which Turenne and his 
master had done God good service in 
destroying house and home, granary 
and farm, church und manse, belong- 
ing to the Reformed throughout that 
fairest of the territories on the Rhine; 
and therefore, if there was a pamphlet 
against the great king, an argument 
against papal authority, a denial of 
the doctrines of the Church, all men 
that cvuld read, or hate, or hope, or 
fear, or Jose their position, or-gain a 
better, were on. the look-out ; and, 
sitting quietly in his mad fortress of 
Rotterdwum, the sedate». and ..calm- 
tongued Bayle watched | the . four 
quarters of the wind and reported 
what they brought by every post. A 
disquisition on grace or predestina- 
tion, which to us.appears not quite 
fitted for the pages of ‘a review, 
however soberly treated by. the re- 
viewer, stirred the in heart.of 
civilised .Europe like, a trumpet of 
reinforcement or defiance. Jansenist 
and Jesuit, Romanist and Protestant, 
were not like Whig and Tory; they 
were like Cavalier and Roundhead 
on the eve of Edgehill. Each man 
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yearned for his.adversary’s blood; and 
with Louis and,:M:intenon in: the. 
Tuileries guided by. Tellier or Pépa 
la. Chaise, and Aastria threatening 
in the south, and, England. ruled, over 
by the trucnlent. and. priest-ridden 
James, we cannot help wondering at 
the moderation of the, notices. we 
meet with in these volumes, of treat. 
ises. breathing death. and destruction 
on the opponents of those immagn- 
late powers. A certain Father He- 
liodore published a book . in.,1686, 
with the modest, title of “ The Duty 
of. returning to... Union. with she 
Church, and a Refutation.of the Foun, 
dations of the. pretended . Religion,” 
Malice and Vanity have. seliom been 
so visibly displayed, and, we 
imagine the feelings with which the 
thousand exiles from France, whe 
had been driven the year before from 
their native land, and hurried. across 
the boundaries with sword. and pistol 
at their heads, must. bave listened to 
the complacent boasts: of this hard- 
hearted Capuchin, when he says: 
“The infinite goodness of God has 
never acted with such power and 
sweetness, in order to deliver the 
Protestants from those impostorsy 
their ministers, as. when the. king 
was inspired by the Holy Spirit, to 
demolish the temples of the devi 
where the guilty servants of that b 
master had enchanted them with 
their charms.” He even assures then» 
that the ardent charity of the kiv 
who saved them from their spirit 
danger, “ though they. perhaps suffers 
ed a little when he dragged them from 
it as it were by force, and almost in 
spite of themselves, deserves their 
utmost gratitude.” And all thas the 
reviewer says on. the subject is, that 
the reverend author must have been 
somewhat. puzzled. when he had to 
insert, these last phrases about force 
and spite. Had he forgotten the be- 
ginning of bis statement about the 
infinite goodness of God, which acted 
with so much power and sweetness? 
In another place the Capuchin. gives 
five infallible. marks of heresy, and 
maintains that. any Protestant who 
reads those marks, and does not id» 
stantly get reconciled to the Church, 
will be infallibly punished, both im 
this world and the next. . The marks 
are these: “ Novelty, variation, non- 
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acceptance of Scripture (denial of the 
canonicity of the Apocrypha), the 
habit of calumniating the Church, 
and, lastly, separation from it.” To 
this formidable catalogue of . iniqui- 
ties the placid critic merely makes a 
reply, that these are rather superfi- 
cial distinctions, and that the Roman- 
ists have surely forgotten to give 
notice of them to the Jews, who 
might raise a criminal process upon 
these five marks against the Chris- 
tian religion itself. 

But the placidity and the calm- 
ness were limited to the writer: The 


reader was foaming at the mouth;—- 


the Romanist to carry conviction to 
‘ the duliest minds, by farther pains 
and penalties; the Protestant to get 
vengeance for the past, and security 
for the future. We need not, there- 
fore, condole with the literary world 
on the tastelessness or ill selection of 
its food; and if we ean enter into 
the feelings of the time, we will ven- 
ture to say that the table of contents 
of any month or any year will vie in 
interest and attraction with that of 
any of our modern Reviews. 

Yet one very remarkable omission 
occars. In the whole of these vo- 
jumes, extending from March 1684 
to December 1688, written, printed, 
and published in Rotterdam, there is 
not one word about the Prince of 
Orange or the prospects of the Pro- 
testant party of which he was the 
head. With the exception that, in 
one short paragraph, it is stated that 
the French king would not have ven- 
tured to revoke the Edict of Nantes 
if it had not been for the death of 
Charles the Second, there is not a 
syllable or suggestion which can be 
twisted in any way to the part likely 
to be played by the Dutch, Sta:t- 
holder ; nor even after his landing in 
England on the 5th of November, is 
there the slightest allusion to the ex- 
pedition of which all Holland must 
have seen the departure and heard 
the result before the publication of 
the December number. The fact is, 
the editor was only a Dutchman in- 
asmuch as he was a successful com- 
petitor with the fish for a residence 
in Rotterdam. In heart, and lan- 
guage, and quickness of apprehen- 
sion, he was as much a Frenchman 
as if he had never left his native 
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connty of Foix, The deliverance of 
England was a threat tothe supre- 
macy, of, as many thought, to the 
existence of France. Was the sta- 
dent of. Marseilles, the professor of 
Sedan, to see the elevation of the 
cold-mannered, Calvinistic-minded, 
unliterary William, on the ruin of 
France and the discomfiture of the 
tyrant who, though he was a tyrant, 
professed himself the friend of letters, 
am! surrounded his throne as thickly 
with poets, painters, and scholars, as 
with generals and. lords? Besides, 
Bayle seems to have been one of that 
class of men who must always be in 
opposition, His parents were so strict 
in their religious faith according to 
the Reformed model, that he turned 
a Roman. Catholic, and joined the 
suciety of the Jesuits. When storms 
came, and the church he had joined 
was triamphant, he retook his old 
creed with. all its..losses and dis- 
advantages, When, England, and, 
through her, the Reformation, in the 
same way, was threatened by the 
combined infamy of her own kings 
and the power of the Grand Mon- 
arque, he sided against the schemes 
of his native sovereign, and wrote 
with spirit, and effect in support of 
liberty and toleration. There is no 
saying what t he might have 
taken if he had lived to see the final 
close of Marlborongh’s great cam- 
paigns—of .the humiliation of the 
miserable old Louis, and prostration 
of France. Somewbat of the spirit 
of opposition to success had already 
shown itself before the series of Eng- 
lish victories was begun. While Wil- 
liam was making his preparations, 
and summoning round him all the 
free hearts in Europe, all the caution 
of the cautious Bayle could not con- 
ceal that he did not enter warmly 
into the hopes and revenges of his 
fellow-exiles, Jurieu accused him of 
being secretly an emissary of France 
—evil whisperers got to the ear of 
the Protestant hero at Whitehall; 
and if it had not. been for the pro- 
tection of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
editor of the News for the Republic 
of Letters would bave been ms 
from the republic of Holiand. hat, 
therefore, with fights and changes, tri- 
umphs and persecutions, we cannot 
help thinking that the life of a liter- 
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ary man was more interesting in the at that period, we conclude, ag we 
days of early journalism than at the began, that the readers in 1859 haye 
present time; and taking into con- no right to bestow their pity and 
sideration the subjects treated, and contempt on the readers, any more 
the earnestness of the public mind than the doers, of 1688. 
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Say, Friend—for you have clearer sight than I— 
When our new Senate meets in conclave high, 
How will its vote decide the grand debate 

That most affects the welfare of the State ? 

The distant thunder of the war we hear, 

And none can tell how soon it may be near. 
Shall we, amidst the roaring of the storm, 
Discuss this anxious question of Reform ? 

And if we do, shall those who hold the field, 
Their rights and safeties to the unworthy yield? 
Reverse all rules and let the suffrage sink, 

Till those who toil shall govern those who think— 
Till order, light, and liberty give way, 

And ancient Chaos reasserts his sway ? 


We know, indeed, what fate Reform would find, 
If all men, Whig and Tory, spoke their mind. 
Most who desire a change would wish it small, 
And many a Voice would vote for none at all. 
Some who were loudest heard not long ago 
Have learned of late some better truths to know. 
Bat here’s the danger: Men of note and name, 
Deaf to the dictates of an honest fame, 

For paltry ends, affect a popular zeal, 

And act convictions which they do not feel. 
“He whio can one thing think, another tell, 
My soul abhors him as the gates of hell :” 

So said the Grecian hero; and shall we 
Have less of truth and probity than he? 
When England almost seems alone to stand— 
When freedom droops in every other land— 
Shame on the man who swells a party-cry, 
And place and power would purchase with a lie! 
Let each for once, however hirelings chafe, 
Say what he truly thinks,—and all is safe. 
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Ir is, we think, a belief very gen- 
erally entertained even by men who 
are ready to acknowledge the work- 
ing of God’s providence upon earth, 
that war is a calamity which can be 
prevented or averted by the exercise 
of human wil! and prudence. Faniine 
and pestilence are allowed to be direct 
visitations of the Almighty.’ When 
some fearful blights falls upon the 
fields of Europe, making no distinc- 
tion between north and south, smiting 
alike the hill and the valley, the con- 
tinent and the islands, drying up the 
springs, withering the corn in the 
blade, rendering the fruit-trees barren, 
and nipping the buds of the vine—or 
when the cholera or other grievous 
plague sweeps over sea and land, 
resistless as the breath of the simoom, 
filling the ships with dead, and the 
cities with the cry of lamentation 
such as was heard in Egypt when 
the angel of the Lord passed over 
with the destroying sword—we ac- 
knowledge the visitation from on 
high, and humble ourselves in peni- 
tence and in prayer. Hardened in- 
deed must be the heart of the man 
who at such a time could assert 
that these were no other than phe- 
nomena, manifested through some 
occult but unerring law of nature, 
and as certain to occur periodically 
in the revolution of ages, as the night 
is to succeed the day, or the winter 
follow after the autumn. Such doc- 
trines have indeed been broached by 
then who have acquired a philosophic 
reputation mainly from the extent 
and stubbornness of their scepticism ; 
but in times of terror, distress, and 
prostration of spirit, these receive no 
acceptance among the people—nay, 
are regarded as impious, if not blas- 
phemous suggestions; whilst almost 
every page of Holy Writ contains an 
express declaration that such are the 
visitations of the Almighty, the su- 
preme Ruler of the nations, But 
although we unequivocally repudiate 
as monstrous and atheistica) such 
doctrines when applied to events 
which are obviously beyond human 
prevention and cure, we are slow to 
admit that the other calamities of 
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which men are visibly the authors 
and agents are-to be attributed to the 
will and purpose of a higher power. 
We have, all of us, become too m 
accustomed to rely upon human wis- 
dom, prescience, and dexterity. We 
think it possible by treaty, by nego- 
tiation, by the extension of commerce, 
~by the unrestricted freedom of trade, 
by the formation of railways, by in- 
ternational communication, to make 
wur impossible. For that end our 
diplomatists' ‘rack their brains, our 
parliaments debate, our merchants 
speculate, our capitalists project, and 
our legions of workmen labour. We 
worship Mammon as a god, but under 
the guise of a peacemaker.’ And 
wheh, after all our efforts, and all our 
confident predictions that war will 
never trouble us more, we are startled 
by the clash of steel, or stanned by 
the roar of the cannon, we look round 
with astonishment and wrath to de- 
tect the mere human offender, but 
forget that the issues of peace and 
war, as well as those of life and 
death, are alone in the hands of the 
Almighty. 

Viewed simply as the consequence 
of man’s folly or ambition, war pre- 
sents itself to us in an aspect so 
hideous and abhorrent that we can 
hardly bear to contemplate it in de- 
tail. Ic is of all crimes the greatest; 
‘of all enterprises the most worthless 
and unprofitable, In that brief mono- 
syllable are included all the disasters, 
woes, F igs wrongs, scourges, that 
can afflict humanity. Wholesale de- 
struction of human lite annihilation of 


property, rapine, oppression, cruelty, 
murder, and lust—these are the con- 


comitants of war. Wherever it is 
carried, it leaves misery and desola- 
tion behind, It is worse than famine 
or pestilence, for it does the work of 
both, and is more rythless and un- 
sparing than either. It afflicts not 
only the existing generation, but en- 
tails misery on those which are yet 
to come. It is an abandonment of 
God’s fair earth to the tyranny of a 
malignant demon. In vain do we 
try, under cover of idle names bor- 
rowed from the Pagan records, to 
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conceal or palliate its enormities. 
Fame and glury—the laurel and the 
wreath—the pean of victory—the 
soldier’s bed of honour—what are 
these in comparison with the horrors 
of a single field? for how much would 
they weigh in the eternal balance? 
Take the greatest victory that ever 
was achieved, with.all its consequent 
advantages—set against it the cost 
in bluod and. treasure, and what would 
be the victor’s gain? What nation 
ever, on concluding peace, wes richer, 
or more powerful, or greater than 
when it commenced hostilities? Take, 
for example, Franee. Under the first 
Napoleon as general, consul, or em- 
peror; she invaded Italy, Egypt, Ger- 
many, an‘) Russia, took possession of 
the Netherlands and Spain, and as- 
ired to be the empress of the worl, 
hat was the result? After inces- 
sant war waged for nearly a quarter 
of a century, in the course of 
whieh the flower of her population 
perished on the battle-field, she was 
driven back to her own circumscribed 
territory, to hatch revolutions at 
home, instead of waging war against 
her neighbours. Yet, strange to say, 
notwithstanding this terrible warn- 
ing, we behold France again assum- 
ing that aggressive attitude which 
she put on when Napoleon crossed 
the Alps. What has been the fruit 
of the long wars waged by Spuin and 
Austria? What has Russia gained 
by her attempt at the dismember- 
ment of Turkey? We see the results 
of these things in the encumbered 
finances and increased taxation of 
the different European countries; in 
the frequent proposals for loans, not 
responded to with alacrity even by 
Jewish capitalists; in the restless- 
ress of the people, their impatience 
of taxation, and their longings for 
nie change. Such being the in- 
evitable results of war to the con- 
querors as well as the conquere, we 
might fairly wonder at the madness 
of those who are desperate enough to 
set. in. motion Such an awful ergine 
of destruction, which, like the car of 
Juggernaut, crushes tho-e who draw 
# beneath the wheels, were it not 
that we believe, as indeed the voice 
of, Revelation has proclaimed, that 
war, equally with fumine and_pesti- 
lence, is a visitation of God; who 
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sways the heart of the nations, and 
makes them the instruments of Hig 
will. “The right hand of the Lord 
hath the pre-eminence: the right 
hand of the Lord bringeth mighty 
things to pass.” 
Acknowledging this as a high and 
sacred trath, never to be lost si 
of while perusing the annals of 
world, history assumes. a’ grander 
character than it.would possess. did 
we regard it merely as a record of ~ 
events within the power of mortals 
to control. It then becomes, not in- 
ferentially, but, directly, an exposition 
of the ways of Providence. . We see 
bow the pride and ambition of some 
have been rebuked, how the humility 
and steadfastness of-others have been 
rewarded ; how all the force and com 
binations of tyranny and oppression 
have proved unavailing to defeat and 
permanently subdue those who had 
a righteous cause to maintain; how 
power, wickedly exerted, is at length 
baffled and overborne; and 
truth, though it may be depressed 
for a time, is certain at last to 
triumph. : 
Notwithstanding our innate tend- 
ency to be fascinated by the glitter 
of military glory—despite that in- 
born and sometimes exorbitant re- 
spect which we entertain for valour, 
and that homage which we yield 
to the genius either of the gene 
ral or the statesman—we do not 
omit, and we never shouki omit, con- 
sideration of the cause which men 
have supported, or of the principles 
which they have professed. If cause 
and principles were alike bad, hostile 
to rational freedom, cruel towards 
humanity, or opposed to the wordef 
God, then by no_ possible exertion 
ean such men be raised to the heroic 
level. The noble qualities which 
they have display make . their 
wicked actions appear yet darker Dy 
the force of contrast; like the, fad 
glories of a fallen angel, they but 
mark the extent of their degradation. 
Intellect, valour, genius—these are 
no doubt great gifts; but they may 
be employed and. exerted for the fur- 
therance of an evil cause. Nay, they 
become more conspicuous wheft so 
enlisted than when engaged in the 
better service; for restlessness is.@ 
satanic attribute, and where no. con- 
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seientions scruples exist, there is no 
restraint to their abuse. Most con- 
gpicnous among modern ' names— 
most famous, if reiterated utterance 
be fime—most memorable for the in- 
flnences which he exerted upon the 
framework of society, and the des- 
tinies of the civilised world——is that 
of the first Napoleon, a name’ which 
once was never uttered bat with awe 
and consternation, and which even 
now, though the lid of the sarcopha- 
gus has long closed upon his dust, 
has the echo of a spell-word of 
fear. With his mighty deeds we are 
all familiar. They are reeorded’in a 
thousand histories. They are written 
jn the national archives of every 
country. Everywhereover the Con- 
tinent, from extreme Portugal to re- 
motest Muscovy, from the rude shores 
of the Baltic to the tideless waters 
of the Mediterranean, you may track 
- his footsteps and those of his lieu- 
tenants over battle-fields which, in 
one day, becaine graveyards for the 
populatiun of a provinee, and by 
movuments boasting ef the carnage. 
His worshippers and apologists say 
that he was not cruel ; which at best 
is but a negative assertion, and very 
apt to be challenged ; bat that he 
was utterly reckless in his expendi- 
ture of life, and a prodigal in the 
blood of others, no man will venture 
todeny. Yet what did he for hu- 
manity? What caese dear to those 
who worship freedom did he advance ? 
What nations did he emancipate? 
Whut oppressors did he depose? Was 
he, in truth, God’s soldier of the cross, 
or was he simply a partisan of the 
devil? These are questions. which 
are well worth consideration at the 
resent time, and which indeed do 
imperatively de:inand it, inasmuch as 
we have been told distinetly that the 
Napoleonic traditions are to be a fa- 
ture gospel for France, and that the 
Napolevunie policy is still in force, and 
remains to be more fally developed. 
Julius is dead, but Octavias sits in 
his place. He has already vanquished 
the Republican party, for the voices 
of Brutus and of Cassius are heard 
no more. The human ‘sacrifices of 
Perugia have been renewed; and 
there is no Antony to wrestle with 
for the empire. The nephew is now 
greater far than was the uncle when 
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the latter began his career. He is 
master of his situation at home, lord 
of a sullen despotism, uncontrolled 
by parliaments, munivlpalities, or the 
prese; sule director of an immense 


military force, well trained and well 


equipped, inflamed with the desire of 
conquest, and eager to display its 
prowess in any field against any an- 
tagonist whosoever. He has sent 
that army across the Alps into Italy 
against the Austrians, with whom he 
has no direct ground of quarrel; and 
thus, in 1859, we find the French. 
under the nephew in the same ag- 
gres-ive attitude and occapying the 
saine position which they did under 
the uncle in 1796. We find the same 
tactics pursued with regard to Ger- 
many, the same alarm, and the same 
movements: indicative of a hostile 
demonstration on the Rhine. If, then, 
the Napoleonic policy, which was one 
of conquest and agyrandisement, ‘is 
still to be carried out, huw can Europe 
hope to escape the visitation of a long 
aud exhaustive conflict? 

What was the pretended mission 
of the first Napoleon w hen he crossed 
the Alps? Precisely that whieh the 
nephew has now proelaiined; to wit, 
the emancipation of Italy. We need 
not pause toe demonstrate the utter 
shamelessness of such a pretext. If 
the King of Duhomey were suddenly 
to appear in the gharacter of a de- 
nouncer of the slaVe-trade, the eon- 
trast between practice and profes- 
sion would hardly be more glaringly 
marked than in the case of the pre- 
sent Emperor of the French. There 
are other despotisms than bis in Ea- 
rope, bat none more iron and rigid, 
none in which the popular voice has 
been more systematically stifled, 
none in which free expression of 
opinion has been so relentlessly 

unished asa ¢rime. Other despots 

ave been held up to public reproba- 
tion by the advocates of progress, 
because they have refused to confer 
free institutions upon their subjects. 
The charge may possibly be in some 
instances well founded, though in 
others the fitness of the people to 
receive free institutions has not been 
satisfactorily established. But where, 
except in France, do we find a des- 
pot who has absolately destruyed a 
constitution, deprived a highly civil- 
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ised and most ingenious people, re- 
nowned in arts and letters, of the 
last rag of freedom, and substituted 
the rattle of the fusilade for the sober 
judgments of the tribunal? Can the 
same fountain give forth bitter wa- 
ters and sweet? Can he who has 
crushed liberty at home be accepted 
as its champion abroad? How dares 
the object to the rule of the Austrian 
in Lombardy, or the domination of 
the Italian princes by aid of foreign 
bayonets, when his own first public 
act, or alinost the first, was to send a 
French army to Rome to overawe 
the people, then straggling for their 
liberty, to perpetuate corruption of 
the grossest kind, and to support 
spiritual despotism, then visibly tot- 
tering to its full? For ten long years 
the pavement of Rome has resounded 
with the tramp of the soldiery of 
France. For ten-long years the Pope 
has placed more reliance on the effi- 
cacy of the musket of the Parisian 
grenadier than on the virtue of the 
crosier of St. Peter. 

Mark the audacity of the man, as 
exhibited in the address which he 
issued to the Army of Italy, immedi- 
ately after landing at Genva. “ Svl- 
diers! I come to place myself at 
your head, and to conduct you to the 
combat. Weare about to second the 
struggles of a people now vindicating 
its independeice, and to rescue it 
from foreign oppfession. This is a 
sacred cause, which has the sympa- 
thies of the civilized world. 1 need 
not stimulate your ardvur. Every 
step will remind you of a victory.” 
How are we to construe this? To 
what people does he refer? If to 
the Lomburds, then indeed he has 
taken broad ground as the despiser 
aud violator of treaties, and has 
breathed open defiance in the face of 
assembled Europe. If to the people 
of Tuscany, which, after all,can hardly 
be his meaning, then the answer is 
clear and decisive—how dare you,the 
uninvited and armed occupier of one 
independent Italian state, challenge 
the Austrian for having interfered in 
the domestic affairs of another ? 

» Napoleon I., being then the ser- 
vant of the tyrannical republican 
Directory, announced himself as the 
liberator of Italy; and exhorted the 
people to insurrection, Successful 
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in the field, he showed his Jove for 
that country, of which, as.a Cops} 
he might be deemed a native, ’ 
levying exorbitant contributions 
from the towns, by seizing and can 
rying away the finest works of 
and by massacring the inhabitants 
whenever they presumed to offer 9 
show of resistance. Those were not 
times in which it was needful or even 
politic to manifest respect for Chris. 
tianity in any form. France shad 
publicly denied the Redeemer, and 
deliberately trampled on the Cross, 
Worse than the Jews of old, who 
set up molten idols, and bowed before 
the images of beasts, the French took 
a common harlot from the streets, 
and did homage to her as the God- 
dess of Reason, So then the first 
Napoleon was under no kind of obli- 
gation to show even civility to the 
Pope. As a@ priest he was to be 
mocked, as a temporal sovereign .to . 
be deposed ; and so, in very deed, the 
head of the Catholic Church became 
a captive in the hands of the infidel, 
Finally, the liberation of Italy was 
worked ont in this gaise. Purt of it 
was incorporated with France, and 
made portion of the Empire ; part 
was divided into sovereignties and 
fiefs for members of the family of 
Buonaparte. To this day the house 
of Marat claims a hereditary title to 
Naples; and doubtless Prince Napo+ 
leon, in virtue of his Sardinian bride 
and Buonaparte blood, will be a for- 
midable competitor for such portion 
of Italian soil as is not allotted to his 
father-in-law, or included within thé 
revised and extended boundary of the 
Empire. In all probability the maps 
have been carefally prepared, and the 
family arrangements concluded ; but 
the Austrians are still in Lombardy, 
Such was the Napoleonic policy 
with regard to Italy, which policy, 
we are expressly told, is to be carried 


out by the present inheritor of the 


name, The shameless pretext that 
France was engaged in a universal 
missivn of liberation, and had taken 
arins solely to rescue the people of 
Europe from temporal and spiritual 
thraldom, was soon abandoned, In 
fact, it could not be maintained after 
France had ceased to be a republic, 
and |.ad become an empire. Wedare 
not say that the first Napoleon wes 
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ever honest—that would be a fright- 
fal perversion of the term—but he 
cared not to muke himself ridiculous 
by assuming the garb of virtue, when 
ise could be no longer useful. 

Had fe been thoroughly candid, he 
would have admitted then, what is 
now apparent to the whole world, 
that his primary object and the grand 
aim of his life was the aggrandisement 
of himself and his family; as also 
that, his ambition being as limitless 
as that of Macedonian Alexander, he 
meditated. universal conquest. As 
the man in a private station who is 
afflicted with that territorial craving 
which in Scotland is denominated the 
earth-hunger, lays his plans for add- 
ing acre to acre and field to field 
without ever contemplating a bound- 
ary, and becomes almost mad with 
vexation and rage should a competi- 
tor appear in the market—so did 
Napoleon in the plenitude of his 
power, and at one time it was enor- 
mously great, aspire to add kingdom 
to kingdom, until the accumulated 
mass could bear the weight of a 
throne roomy enough for another 
Charlemagne, an undisputed emperor 
of the West. That, however, was an 
object too purely selfish to be avowed. 
The people of France required a 
stronger stimulus, He knew them to 
be a vainglorious race, so he conjured 
them in the name of glory. It was 
for the glory of France that Joseph 
Buonaparte was sent to wear the 
crown of Spain. It was for the glory 
of France that Louis Napoleon was 
sent to reign over Holland; and for 
her glory also he was deposed, be- 
cause, unfaithful to the family policy, 
he presumed to consult the material 
interests of the people committed to 
his care. It was for the glory of 
France that Murat, husband of his 
sister Caroline, should first have Berg 
and Cleves, and then be established 
at Naples. It was for the glory 
of France that Jerome Buoraparte 
should be crowned King of West- 
halia. It was for the glory of 

rance that Napoleon himself re- 

pudiated his first wife, the unfor- 
tanate Josephice, and contracted a 
matrimonial alliance with a daughter 
of detested Austria, It was for the 
glory of France that he carried her 
eagles to Moscow, and left the bones 
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of her children to whiten in a howl- 
ing wilderness. Such were the deeds 
of the first Napoleon—such were the 
results of his policy. It is impossible 
not to marvel at the great genius of 
the man, not to admire (if we ever 
can be said to admire that which we 
do not approve) his audacity, his in- 
trepidity, his fixity of purpose, and 
the remarkable versatility which he 
displayed in all his schemes, and 
combinations, changing and adapting 
each to suit the exigencies of the 
hour, and the sudden requirements 
of circumstance, Bat is there aught 
in his character that entitles him to 
our esteem? Surely not. If ever 
a malefactor walked the face of 
the earth, Napoleon I. was one, 
False and fickle, treacherous and 
unprincipled, cold, calculating, and 
vindictive, he exhibited no real token 
of high heroism, not even equanimity 
in his fall. His, insatiable ambition 
wearied out his people, his counsel- 
lors, his army. The very marshals 
whom he had raised from the ranks, 
and endowed with honours and 
wealth, fell away from his side. 
Having gained all that they conld 
hope to attain (for thrones. were 
beyond the reach of all who were 
not of the race of Buonaparte—Berna- 
dotte, whose elevation Napoleon ve- 
hemently opposed, being the sole 
exception), they refused to wade fur- 
ther in blood, and sighed for the 
enjoyments of that peace which they 
had helped so ruthlessly to violate. 
It is always thus with the master- 
spirits of ambition, the grand dis- 
turbers of the world. Long before 
their exorbitant appetites can be 
sated, their followers and accom- 
plices, the men by whose aid they 
have accomplished so much, have 
become lethargic. The old energy 
has left them, for they have nothing 
to wish for but repose. Still they 
exercise a controlling power, but, not 
favourably for their chief. He can- 
not dismiss, diseard, or supplant 
them by the creation of new lieuten- 
ants, whose younger energies might 
be stimulated by the hopes of future 
reward ; for in a State from which 
the spirit of loyalty has departed, the 
old soldier, when slighted, becomes & 
conspirator, and there is no jealousy 
so fierce and unappeasable as that of 
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the irritated veteran. In this way 
former friends are changed to viru- 
lent enemies, Generals, whose ra- 
pacity bas passed into a bywori, 
and who have enriched themselves 
by shameless plunder, become, all 
of ‘a sudden, patriotic, peaceful, and 
advocates of tranquillity and order. 
They will not march themselves 
to battle, nor will they allow others 
to lead the host. They murmur 
against their chief, enter into ca- 
bals, open secret negotiations with 
foreign powers, and finally assist in 
dethroning the obnoxious founder 
of their fortunes, Such was the 
course which the old marshals of 
France, with the honourable excep- 
tion of Macdonald, pursued in re- 
gard to Napoleon I. ; and if Napo- 
eon III. shall attempt to carry 
out the like policy, it requires no 
rophetic vision to see that the like 
ate must ultimately be his. It was 
the fate of Rumaulas; it is the inevit- 
able destiny of all imperial robbers. 
But ere the day of retribution coues, 
terrible may be the amount of evil 
which such men can inflict upon 
the world. Never should we allow 
ourselves to fall into the gross error 
of confounding real greatness with 
its counterfeit, and of estimating 
actions according to their magnitude 
and not according to their worth. 
If those who couipile histories were 
always impartial in their judgments 
—if they could avoid that fascina- 
tion which, strangely enough, seems 
to beset almost every bivgrapher, 
warping his better judgment, and 
tempting him, in defiance of truth 
and ethics, to extenuate and defend, 
when we ought to reprobate and cun- 
demn—we might hope that men to 
whom great vpportunities are pre- 
sented, and whe are so situated as 
to be able to influence the destinies 
of millions, would , pause before they 
took a step which must consign their 
Memories to undying shame. Some 
there are, we know, who have no fear 
of the judgments of God, who are 
Williug, like Macbeth, “to jump the 
life to come,” and who, either through 
rank atbeism or brotish insensibility, 
believe not or reck not that they 
shall hereufter have to render an 
account of the things done in the 
body, whether they be good or evil. 
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But such men are by no means jp. 
different to the judgments of poste. 
rity. They would not wish thir 
names to be handed down with loath. 
ing and abhorrence from generation 
to generation. Virtue may huve no 
charms for them, but shame has its 
terrors; and they would recoil ftom 
the thought of being ranked with 
the Neros, Caligulas, and Dumitians, - 
It is their hope that the glory of 
which they talk so much, and which 
really is to some extent their in- 
centive, may endure beyond the 
boundary of their actual existence, 
and cause their names to be remem- 
bered after their bodies have moulé- 
ered in the grave. That is a fe 
natural to all mankind, and in the 
ambitious it is developed with peen- 
liar strength. Those, therefore, who 
are the dispensers of glory, the 

and historians, to whom a mighty 
trust is committed, and who havea 
high fanetion to discharge, a 
most assuredly, for the common in- 
terest of mankind, to be rigidly im- 
partial in their judgments, to abstain 
from giving even a modified approval 
to actions which cannot be traced 
either.to a regard for the ordinances 
of God, or a sincere desire for the 
welfare of the human race ; and above 
all to denounce unsparingly, as the 
worst and greatest of crimes, that 
insatiable selfish ambition which, 
onder the form of lust for empire, 
has caused so much desolution, and 
inflicted so much misery upon the 
nations. 

That wars would become less fre- 
quent as the several nations of Europe 
became more civilised, was a most 
natural and reasonable expectation ; 
and the arrangements of the Treaty 
of Vienna, ratified and approved of by 
the contracting powers, might have 
been deemed sufficient to secure the 
permanent peace of Europe. It has 
been the fashion of late years for men 
who profess ultra-liberal opinions to 
sneer at this great European compact, 
and to represent it rather as a gather 
ing of powerful robbers assembled for 
the purpose of sharing their booty, 
than as a deliberate congress for 
putting an end to all disputed terti- 
torial questions, We cannot sub- 
scribe to that opinion. We think 
that the provisions of that Treaty 
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were conceived in a spirit of wise 
moderation, with due regard to vested - 
jnterests; and that it afforded a gua- 
rantee as effectual as could have 
been devised: against future aggres- 
sion. For a considerable period it 
did prove effective, and commanded 
respect; but alas! there can be no 
security in treaties if any of the con- 
tracting parties resolve to adhere to 
them only so long as adherence is 
positively advantageous to them- 
selves. 

The first important breach of the 
European settlement was made by Li- 
beral Governments. It consisted in 
the severance of Belgium from Hol- 
land, and the erection of the former 
territory into an independent king- 
dom. To that severance France and 
Britain were consenting parties, in- 
deed they took up arms to enforce it 
—a fact which must be specially 
noted in justice to other govern- 
ments arraigned for violation of the 
compact. For although all the five 
great powers of Europe recognised 
the necessity of a separate govern- 
ment for Belgium, neither Prassia, 
Austria, nor Russia were willing to 
see it wrested from the House of 
Orange; and they were vehemently 
opposed to the surrender of Antwerp, 
that great frontier fortress which was 
considered of so much importance as 
a material check to the fature ag- 
grandisement of France, should she 
again meditate an extension of her 
frontier in that direction. That com- 
bination of France and Britain was 
very ominous. It loosened the secu- 
rity of the whole Continental arrange- 
ments, by establishing a precedent 
for making alterations in the internal 
arrangements-of the smaller States of 
Europe, even without the unanimous 
concurrence of the five great powers, 
who were held jointly to constitute 
the European protectorate. It gave 
liberty of action to a minority, and 
inspired with new life and vigour the 
revolutionary party, then assuming 
a dangerous prominence. Indeed, it 
is our firm conviction that the dis- 
turbances of 1848 may be clearly 
traced to the encouragement given 
by France and Britain in 1882 to the 
revolutionists, by their conduct in re- 
gard to Belgium. 

It has indeed been said that they 
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interfered solely with the view of 


maintaining tranquillity, and that 
they had no interest to serve by 
siding with the Belgian insurgents. 
But that assertion is clearly liable to 
challenge, Obviously it was for the 
interest of France to have upon its 
frontier a small Uatholic state, with 
a population largely imbued with the 
French element, rather than a con- 
solidated state in which Protestantism 
was predominant. The selection of 
Leopold, so nearly connected with 
the reigning family of Britain, to be 
King of Belgium, was cited by poli- 
ticians on the Continent as a proof 
that the Oourt of St. James was not 
altogether disinterested in this move- 
ment; which, however it may be de- 
fended on grounds of expediency or 
political necessity, was certainlyvan 
unhappy example to other powers, 
inasmuch as it furnished them with ’ 
a precedent for disregarding the text 
of the Treaty. And accordivgly in 
1844, Oracow, the independence of 
which had been expressly guaran- 
teed at Vienna, was absorbed by 
Austria with consent of the northern 
powers, in spite of the protest of 
Lord Palmerston. 

From that time the Treaty of 
Vienna has remained rather as a 
tradition than a statate—not actually 
in force, but not so destroyed as to be 
entirely obsolete. But by degrees a 
great change had taken place, both in 
the political relations and in the state 
doctrines ef Europe. Britain, under 
Whig Ministers, gradually withdrew 
from her connection, formerly - very 
intimate, with the despotic powers, 
and cultivated more friendly relations 
with France, then under the rule of 
the King of the Barricades, and 
boasting of a constitutional govern- 
ment. This naturally led to a com- 
bination of the three other great 
powers for the sake of preserving 
the balance; so that at one time, in 
matters of European policy, England 
and France stood opposed to Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia. Presently, how- 
ever, Prussia became so far liberal- 
ised as to assume a kind of independ- 
ent position, possibly induced to do 
so from the consideration that she 
might obtain ‘additional respect and 
influence by qualifying herself for 
arbitration. And so matters stood at 
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the advent of the revolutionary year, 
1848, when the stability of all the 
ernments of Europe was tested. 
Tictscl cieod denen aonnls without 
even the menace of insurrection. So 
did Russia, confiding in her colossal 
strength; her danger lay in Poland, 
but Poland was as silent as the grave. 
Prussia had a difficult. game to play ; 
for, independent of the clamour for 
internal constitutional reforms, she 
had to act the part of a keeper to 
Germany, then undeniably insane, 
and possessed with the wildest no- 
tions as to unity and Teutonic em- 
pire. She did so successfully uatil 
the paroxysm went by ; and although 
her King could a claim te rank 
a8 a wise, temperate, or sagacious 
ruler, she passed through the ordeal 
unscathed. France was the furnace 
of revolution. Who can forget the 
days when Ledru Rollin, Armand 
Marrast, Louis Blane, Ferdinand 
Flocon, and the like, were the actual 
paladins of France? Who can forget 
the strange combination of events 
with daring policy, which elevated 
Louis Napoleon to the Imperial 
throne? Austria was in great peril. 
Hungary rose in insurrection. Lot- 
headed German enthusiasts effected a 
revolution in Vienna; whilst at the 
same moment, Charles Albert, King of 
Sardinia, made an attempt upon Lom- 
bardy. That outrage was condignly 
punished at Novara; and by Rus- 
sian aid the insurrection in the 
Austrian provinces was suppressed. 
Practically, therefore, revolution was 
triumphant nowhere but in France ; 
and its triumph there, so far from 
giving freedom to the people, or 
realising the dreams of its votaries, 
led to the concentration of all politi- 
cal power in the of a single 
man, and the establishment of a des- 
potism more uncontrolled than else- 
where exists in Europe. : 
Having traced so far the political 
relations of the great European pow- 
ers, let us advert for a moment to 
what we may. call doctrinal state 
inions. 
When the affairs of Europe were 
settled, or supposed to be settled, by 
the conferences, treaties, and con- 


. tracts which commenced about the 





year 1814, nations were regarded as 
represented by governments, and go- 
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vernments were identified with eer 
tain ruling families. The question 
of who was to rule a people was much 
more prominent than the other, which 
had regard to the nature of the rale, 
The jus divinum was not absolutely 
asserted, but hereditary right to rale 
was regarded as semething 
nearly, if not quite as sacred. So, in 
the first instanee, the boundaries of 
each state, as it was hereafter to exist 
without disturbance, were accuratel 
settled and defined; in the next it 
was decided who should reign over 
that state with all its population, 
Some changes, but not many, were 
made both ia territorial boundaries 
and in dynastical rule. Russia ae- 
quired Finland, Sweden received a 
new dynasty, and the territories of 
Saxony were cat down. .But the 
ehanges, when planned and agreed 
to, were regarded as final, and so the 
map of Europe was arranged. Futare 
internal revolution, implying as a 
consequence the overthrow of 

was not then contemplated as an ac 
cident likely to oceur; for the great 
powers had just then combined 
against Napoleon, and had restored 
the Bourbons ; and they believed—for 
men have always faith in their. own 
deviees—-that the settlement which 
then they were effecting would be per- 
manent and complete in every part. 
Absolutists they certainly were in 
their opinions and confidence, much 
more so than they were warranted in 
being; for history could even then 
show some instances of successful 
revolutions. England had _ twice 
changed her rulers in her struggle 
for constitutional freedom. Holland, 
after one of the noblest and most 
heroic eontests on record, shook off 
the yoke of Spain, and adopted Wil- 
liam Prince of Orange as her heredi- 
tary chief. But in 1814, recent events 
of surpassing magnitude had obliter- 
ated the recollections of older history. 
Crowns being hereditary, the devisers 
of the new partition probably con- 
sidered it as unlikely that subjects 
would rebel against their kings, as 
that tenants should rise against the 
acknowledged proprietors of the 
soil. States therefore, as we have 
already said, were regarded as being 
entirely represented by the rulers. 
Public opinien was a thing of which 
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diplomatists took no notice, and 
honoured with no regard, In form- 
ing family alliances, or in cultivating 
itical relations, the liking and con- 
venience of the sovereigns were alone 
consulted. The aggrandisement of 
the state simply meant the aggran- 
disement of a particular family. 

These doctrines are still in full 
force in’ the despotic Continental 
states, and even in some which are 
regarded as constitutional; indeed, 
they can nowhere be said to be en- 
tirely expleded. The country which 
is most free from their influence 
is undoubtedly our own. It is now 
an avowed and proclaimed part of 
our public policy, from which we 
never can resile, that: we will in no 
way interfere with the domestic con- 
cerns of a foreign people, or interpose 
between them and their monarch; 
that we are willing to negotiate with 
any de facto government, without 
examining closely into its title; that 
we will neither force nor join in 
forcing any people to accept a parti- 
cular dynasty, or send armies to aid a 
potentate who may have been ejected 
from his dominions ;—in short, we 
now recognise states without regard 
to families. This is obviously a wise 
policy, and it is that which the Con- 
servative party has proclaimed its de- 
termination to pursue. But the prac- 
tice must be carried even farther than 
this; for if it be unjust and impolitic 
to assist potentates against their sub- 
jects, so is it equally, to say the least, 
unjust and impolitic to give any kind 
of countenance or assistance to the 
cause of insurgency. And. therein, 
we think, lay the fault of the Whigs. 
They were ready enough to adopt the 
principle of non-intervention in cer- 
tain cases, but im others they did 
actively interfere; and to their in- 
consistency we must in part attri- 
bute that lessened degree of respect 
with which Britain is regarded both 
by Continental potentates and people. 
The Whigs interfered in the Belgian 
matter; they interfered in the Spanish 
quarrel; they interfered also, through 
diplomacy, in the Italian complica- 
tions, without any fortunate result, as 
we may note at the presentday. Hap- 
pily we are in that condition that we 
stand in no way committed, and are 
not called upon, for the present at 
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least, to take any part in the conflict. 
Whether we may be able to remain 
in an attitude strictly neutral must 
depend upon the shape which that 
conflict may pam ap the lengths 
to which it may carried; and 
over these we have no control. But 
it may also depend in some measure 
upon the temperance and prudent 
caution of the people of Britain, who 
are at all times greatly too apt to 
show themselves as partisans and 
sympathisers. We object not to that 
generous feeling which extends hoe- 
pitality and aid to exiles, but we must 
frankly say that the political ovations 
with which certain prominent insur- 
gents have of late years been favoured 
im our large towns, and by members 
of municipalities, were as unwise as 
they were useless, and, even for the 
sake of the exiles themselves, had 
—_ better have been omitted. 

hen two mighty armies are 
and drawn nn | battle, it ie 
little on which side the first shot 
is fired. The party really to blame 
is the one which provokes the con- 
test. It is now evident to demon- 
stration, that France has been tal 
paring most actively for an Itali 
campaign, and that all her disposi- 
tions for months past have been made 
with a view to that event. We can- 
not therefore believe that the 
ror was in earnest when he professed 
himself desirous that the difficulty 
should be solved and peace main- 
tained; nor can we regard his semi- 
acceptance of the mediatorial offers of 
England, otherwise than as a device 
to gain time in order that his prepe- 
rations might be completed. As for 
Sardinia, her attitude was clearly 
offensive. The language of the King 
and his ministers was unequivocally 
warlike; so much so, that no reason- 
able man can doubt that it was the 
consequence of a distinet assurance 
of strenuous aid from France. By 
herself and unassisted, Sardinia could 
not cope with the forces of Austria 
in the field. Unless powerfully sup- 
ported, she would not even have 
dared to utter a menace, much less 
proclaim a formal challenge. ‘ 

It would be tedious to enumerate 
the many circumstances which, when 
combined, form, in our opinion, a clear 
proof of the mutual understanding 
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and unity of purpose between France 
and Sardinia. Phe discourteous re- 
ception of Baron Hubner, the Aus- 
trian minister, by the Emperor at the 
beginning of the year—the family 
alliance concluded by the somewhat 
hasty marriage of Prince Napoleon 
with the Princess Clothilde—the 
visit of Count Cavour to Paris, and 
his subsequent tone of defiance—all 
these, coupled with the unusual 
amount of military preparation, and 
other symptoms, show very clearly 
that the contracting parties had de- 
termined that the present year should 
be made memorable by an Italian 
campaign. Whether the confederacy 
is as yet confined to these two 
powers, or includes another whose 
appearance in the field would make 
confusion worse confounded, is as yet 
unknown. 

Assuming, then, the fact of concert 
and preparation, what possibly could 
be the motive of France and Sardinia 
except the hope of territorial aggrand- 
isement by means of conquest? Na- 
tions are usually selfish in their un- 
dertakings, and unwilling to go to 
war when their personal interests are 
not directly involved, That has al- 
ways been the case; but in modern 
times the aversion to anything re- 
sembling Quixotic enterprise is much 
stronger than it was before. All men 
know that a nation involved in war 
must sustain great injury as regards 
its commerce and industrial products. 
Taxation is increased, loans are con- 
tracted which become a_ perpetual 
burden, and the strength of the po- 
pulation is impaired by the constant 
demand for soldiery to fill up the 
losses occasioned by battle and dis- 
ease. In proportion to the prosperity 
of a nation is its real aversion to war. 
Substantial interests are identified 
with the maintenance of peace; and 
governments are popular or other- 
wise according as they exert them- 
selves to preserve it. There are in- 
stances, no doubt, of interference by 
a great nation on behalf of an op- 

essed people struggling for their 
iberties; but these are few in num- 
ber, and remote in point of time. The 
States of Holland were left almost 
without aid to fight their own battle 
against the ruling Spaniard and the 
Inquisition ; and what assistance was 
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vouchsafed them from France, was 
granted only on the condition that 
the crown of the Netherlands should 
be settled on the Duke of Anjou. The 
dismemberment of Poland was per- 
mitted without any interference on 
the part either of England or France; 
and though much sympathy was ex- 
cited throughout Europe by the he- 
roic efforts of the Poles, in 1831, to 
emancipate themselves from the yoke 
of Russia, not a finger was raised in 
their behalf. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that in no case can active 
interference be justified, unless the 
quarrel between rulers and the ruled 
has taken the decided form of an ap- 
peal to arms. There may be discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction in a country 
without an actual revolt. There may 
be revolts so ill-planned and poorly 
supported that they are at once sup- 
pressed with very little exertion. But 
these do not call for foreign inter- 
ference or interposition—indeed, in- 
terference in such cases would be a 
gross violation of the law of nations, 
Were it otherwise, peace could not 
be maintained in Europe for a single 
year, because, unfortunately, there is 
no lack of malcontents in every coun- 
try. Ifthe voice of the discontented 
is to be taken as a sufficient voucher 
for the tyranny of a government, even 
Britain might be made liable to ad- 
monitory remarks or threatened in- 
terference from abroad. Not many 
years have elapsed since the Chartists 
in England clamorously demanded 
a new constitution; and a numer- 
ous section of the Irish ns de- 
clared that nothing would content 
them save emancipation from the 
Saxon rule, and, so late as 1848, 
sent deputies to the revolutionary 
government of France to request the 
favour of an invasion! So stringent 
is the rule which limits foreign inter- 
ference, and which is founded on wise 
considerations both of right and ex- 
pediency, that even the tyrannical 
proceedings of the King of Naples 
with regard to his subjects, which 
were universally felt as an outrage 
on humanity, did not provoke us to 
an armed demonstration. 

Such being the law of nations, what 


justification, we ask, can France and 


Sardinia plead for appearing against 
Austria in arms? There is no revolt 
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in Lombardy ; and no one knows 
better than the King of Sardinia that 
the Lombards do not crave his assist- 
ance. The events of 1849 have not 
left a favourable impression on their 
minds as regards either the probity 
or the disinterestedness of Sardinia. 
Charles Albert does not rank in the 
Italian estimate as a martyr, nor is 
more confidence reposed in the son 
than was extended to the father. 
This may be a foolish prejudice on 
the part of the Lombards, or it may 
arise from that provincial jealousy 
which is the characteristic of all 
Italians, and which is the real ob- 
stacle to their union. We state it 
simply as a fact of some significance 
with respect to future operations ; 
and we may add that this cordial 
understanding with France has by 
no means improved his position. Be- 
yond this we shall not venture an 
assertion ; for it is at all times diffi- 
cult to ascertain and gauge the feel- 
ings of a foreign people, and the man 
who attempts it is very apt to fall 
into error. That there is a strong 
aversion among the Lombards, espe- 
cially the urban population, to the 


Austrian rule, we readily and really 


believe ; but it does not therefore 
follow that the Lombards are willing 
to become annexed to Sardinia. That, 
however, is a point beyond the pre- 
sent diseussion. : 

In like manner, although the 
Duchies may not be well governed 
according to Sardinian ideas, they 
are yet independent and sovereign 
states, which should have been left 
to their own diseretion. In attempt- 
ing to revolutionise them, Sardinia 
has been a disturber of the general 
peace ; for it is one thing to act upon 
a fait accompli, and another to pre- 
cipitate a crisis. We admit to the 
fullest extent the right of a people 
to demand reforms from their rulers, 
and if need be to extort them; but 
the rearing up of new kingdoms, or 
the absorption of old ones, is quite 
another thing. Change of rulers is 
a matter in which all the states of 
Europe have a direct interest, in 
order that no one power, by repeated 
acquisitions of territory, may acquire 
an undue predominance. We would 
not have been justified in aiding the 
Sultan against an insurrection in 
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Turkey, but we were clearly justified 
in preventing Russia from appro- 
priating that country. It was made 
an article of dittay against Russia 
that she was continually, through 
her agents, fomenting discord in Tur- 
key, in order that she might have a 
pretext for stepping in: and to those 
efforts we no doubt are indebted for 
the parable of the sick man, which 
the late Czar so ingeniously pro- 
pounded, We have more than a sus- 
picion that Sardinia is liable to a 
similar charge. We believe that she 
has an eye upon the Duchies, either 
for herself, or for a French prince, if, 
with the aid of France, she can gain 
possession of Lombardy. We cannot 
otherwise interpret her designs, nor 
indeed does she affect much disguise. 
The independence of Italy, which is 
her war-cry, means the expulsion of 
the’ Austrians. That effected, there 
may be a new partition, in the course 
of which the Duchies may be ab- 
sorbed, the Neapolitan dynasty al- 
tered, and a sweeping secular change 
made in the destination of the patri- 
mony of Saint Peter. 

Now what is all this but deliberate 
aggression, and disturbance of the 
equilibrium of Europe? If the scheme 
succeeds, France, we may be sure, 
will claim the lion’s share of the 
booty, which cannot be a matter 
of indifference to any independent 
state. At present we are and we 
will remain strictly neutral, though 
anything but uninterested spectators 
of the conflict in the north of Italy. 
Our ministers have tried to prevent 
the collision, but have failed, because 
the aggressive movement had been 
deliberately planned and prepa 
and no persuasion of man _ coul 
divert the Emperor of the French 
from his pu Up to the pre- 
sent time there are but three bel- 
ligerents, nor do we believe that any 
other will appear in the field until the 
campaign is much further advanced ; 
but the interests of Britain require 
that a wary watch should be Kept 
and that we should be prepared for 
every emergency. 

Over-much suspicion is not the 
tendency of the British people. On 
the contrary, they are rather cre- 
dulous, and prone to accept as evi- 
dences of sincerity all manner of 
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vehement protestations, It is a gene- 
rous fault, if it be one, and cer- 
tainly is preferable to the Machia- 
vellian method of considering every 
man a rogue until he has proved 
himself to be otherwise. But we 
must not suffer ourselves to be hood- 
winked, or allow our confidence to be 
- gbused. We have seen enough of 
Louis Napoleon to be aware that he 
cannot be trusted. His career has been 
tortuous and crooked, he is a prac- 
tised and profound dissembler, and 
he has, in the Jdés Napoleoniennes, 
written in 1839, long before he had a 
chance of empire, developed an ag- 
—: licy for the guidance of 

rance which ought surely to put us 
upon our guard. We have also had 
ample experience of the machinations 
of Russie, of her secresy in forming 
plans, her obstinacy in adhering to 
them, and her ingenuity in carrying 
them out. A separate alliance there- 
fore between France and Russia, 
the two great intriguing powers of 
Europe, of whatever nature it may 
be, must necessarily cause anxiety 
both in Britain and in Germany. 
France and Russia combined would 
be in a position to assert, though 
they might not be able to achieve, 
both maritime and military supre- 
macy; and we must not forget that 
such a combination is not a new 
thing. It has happened more than 
once already. 

It is, however, by no means cer- 
tain that Russia has engaged herself 
to France so deeply, for it is question- 
able whether her doing so would be 
a wise political step. We believe 
that she was deeply offended by the 
conduct of Austria, in not giving her 
active assistance during the Turkish 
war, an assistance which she con- 
sidered herself well entitled to ex- 
pect, in return for the services ren- 
dered in 1849. But great states are 
rarely revengeful, at least as indivi- 
duals are. Accommodation is better 
than rupture; and there is that com- 
munity of interest, of sentiment, and 
of political theory between the govern- 
ments of Russia and Austria, which 
must render a permanent misunder- 
standing a serious calamity to both. 
An alliance of Russia with France, 
so intimate that the military force of 
the former should be stationed on 
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the frontiers of Austria for the.‘eyi 
dent purpose of favooring the designe 
of the latter, could not be otherwise 


interpreted, both here and in Gen 
deep- 
hour 


many, than as the token of a 
laid conspiracy, and from that 
we might abandon all hope of 
ing from a general conflict. For wé 
cannot imagine such an active alli- 
ance except for aggressive perpoees ; 
neither can we suppose that Russia 
would interfere without being tempt- 
ed by the pom of some special 
advantage to herself. We should 
then be forced to conclude that Rus- 
sia was about to recommence her at- 
tempt on Turkey under cover of the 
war in Italy, and that her military 
demonstration on the Austrian fron- 
tier was intended to prolong that 
war, and indirectly to aid the French 
arms by distracting the attention of 
their antagonists. It is quite pos 
sible that some such game*may be 
played, or at least be m contempla- 
tion; and we must keep that contin- 
gency in view. In the councils of 
Europe at this moment there is 8 
much moral obliquity, that we do 
not know in whom we can repose 
confidence, to whose honesty we 
may trust. The greed of empire. 
so long restrained, is now manifested 
and almost openly avowed by states 
of magnitude. and power. Nation is 
arrayed against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom, not, as of yore, for 
the sake of vindicating religious free- 
dom, or of asserting claims of here- 
ditary succession, but for a trial of 
brute strength, robbery being the ob- 
ject of one party, and dogged resist- 
ance the determination of the other. 
It is of great consequence that we 
should not allow ourselves, through 
vague sympathies for what are called 
oppressed nationalities, or aspirations 
after freedom which are too 
utopian in their character, to takes 
false view of the real position of 
affairs on the Continent, and the 
animus of the different parties. Let 
it be conceded that the rule of Austria 
is despotic—so, it may be said, is 
that of almost every other coutitry. 
Our own tree of liberty was of slow 
growth. It did not start up sud- 
denly in full luxuriance, like the 
gourd of Jonah—had it done so, we 
may fairly conclude that it ‘soon 
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would bave withered away. Con- 
stitutions conjured up for the nonce, 
like those of the Abbé Siéyes, have 
no real vitality. They are raised in 
the morning, and ere sundown 
have wholly perished. So has it 
been with the many constitutions 
which distracted France has known. 
None of them have proved perma- 
pent; none of them have been des- 
tined to endure. Like trees which 
have been hastily cut down, trans- 
to another place, and stuck in- 
to the earth without roots, to serve as 
a temporary avenue for some t 
or procession, they have drooped and 
died, and become firewood; and 
now, in their place, we behold indeed 
a tree, but it is the rooted upas of 
absolutism. Some of us in this eoun- 
try are‘far too apt to take for granted 
that constitutional freedom is a neces- 
sary consequence of successful revolt. 
Alas! experience has shown us but 
too plainly that in the majority of 
eases the actual result is anarchy, 
and the establishment of a mob des- 
potism infinitely more dangerous 
end destructive than that of a single 
man. These are things, however, 
which our enthusiasts are slow to 
een, or perceiving will not allow. 
y sympathise with every re- 
volt, without inquiring whether or 
not the revolt has been justified by 
oppression on the part of the Govern- 
ment; and they express their abstract 
detestation of despotism, without 
reflecting that despotism is the stock 
best adapted to receive the graft of 
constitutional liberty. And ‘never 
yet did the nation fit for freedom 
fail to attain to it, not by violent 
spasmodic efforts, but by that gradual. 
spread of intelligence and teresintibie 
power of opinion which-even sceptres 
eannot control, and which, while it 
renders the freeman capable of using 
rightly his great privilege, inculcates 
that respect for law and order with- 
out which liberty is nothing but a 
name. 

Some of us may think it a hard 
thing and unjust that Austria should 
have rule over any part of Italy. 
and may find fault with the political 
‘@rrangements which gave her the 
command of Lombardy, That point, 
were we to take it up, would open to 
us a very wide field for discussion. 


Tn the first. we should have to 
consider ther by natural law or 
the ordinances of it is pevmis- 
sible that two or more ‘nations of 
distinct ongin and with different 
uld be subject to the 
sway of one ruler. Surely it is too 
late to agitate such a question as 
that, more especially as the British 
empire affords us many instances of 
a similar union. In the second place, 
we should have to enter ee 
into the examination of title, which 
might require the production of a 
treatise as lengthy and intricate as 
Mr. Carlyle’s dissertation on the rise 
of the House of Brandenburg. We 
venture to think that there is no 
necessity whatever for going beyond 
the fact that Austria is in preseri 
tive possession of Lombardy. 
received it, with the consent of all 
the European powers, more than 
forty years ago, and has since held 
it undisturbed, save by the treacher- 
ous attempt of the King of Sardinia 
subsequent to 1848. No better title 
could be given; and if this be ad- 
mitted, and we do not see how it can 
be denied, surely it is great folly in 
any of us to call in question her 
rights. If a general congress cannot 
settle boundaries, and give a valid 
title to the possession of provinces, 
what can it effect? What is the 
purport of its meeting, or the use of 
its deliberations? Without such a 
solemn aermameney Amey the eha- 
racter of a general European compact, 
there would be a perpetual contest 
for dominion, and the sword would 
never be sheathed. Do not let us 
undervalue or contemn these treaties, 
for they have been productive of vast. 
benefits to us. They have preserved 
us from wholesale war for more ak 
fo ears, within which space 0 
i mame progress has been made 
in the arts and sciences, and more 
social improvements pig ay and 
executed, than men of the last gener- 
ation could have imagined in their 
wildest dreams. They have served, 
at all events, to curb ambition, if they 
have not wholly restrained it; and 
oun Sere hey taseaidh us with a clear 
means of ascertaining who are the 
aggressors in this fresh international 
quarrel. 
-, There is, we observe, a tone of poco- 
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curantism assumed of late by some 
influential journals -of the Liberal 
sort, upon which, as it is calculated 
fo mislead, we must necessarily offer 
a remark. They maintain that, un- 
der no conceivable circumstances, 
will it. be necessary for Britain to 
take part in the conflict—that this 
is merely a struggle between tyrants, 
which they must be left to fight 
out by themselves—that while they 
exhaust themselves by war, we shall 
rapidly become more pon perous by 
peace—and that we have no inte- 
rest whatever in opposing any kind 
of change in the balance of power on 
the continent of Europe, 

That is, no doubt, a comfortable 
creed; but, like most creeds com- 
posed entirely on the soothing prin- 
ciple of embodying our hopes and 
wishes only, we apprehend that it is 
fallacious, Nations cannot be indif- 
ferent to what is going on around 
them. War, like the es on an 


Indian prairie, or a conflagration in 
a crowded city, has a tendency to 
spread— 
“Et tua res agitur, paries cum proximus 
ardet.” 


Therefore we must take good heed lest 
the fire should extend beyond certain 
limits. So long as it is confined to 
one locality which is strongly fenced 
without, there is hope that it may 
exhaust its fury there without injury 
to the neighbouring tenements; and 
so long as Italy remains the sole seat 
of war, and no other belligerents de- 
clare themselves, this country is un- 
der no obligation to declare itself 
on either side. Our Ministers dis- 
charged one part of their duty, and 
a most important one, though it was 
not crowned with success, by making 
every effort to prevent the outbreak : 
another part yet remains, and that is, 
to.use every means of persuasion and 
remonstrance with the undeclared 
powers, in order to restrain them 
from rushing into the fray. Blind 
indeed must the man be who has 
no. perception of the danger which 
‘threatens the whole of Europe, and 
which can only be averted, under 
God's Grace, W extreme caution and 
forbearance. There is danger in more 
quarters than one. The appearance 
of Russia acting in concert with 
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France, even though her operations 
were confined merely to m 
troops to the Gallician frontier, w. 

add greatly to the ferment in Ger- 
many, and possibly compel Prussia, 
who has hitherto done good service 
by restraining the more fiery and im+ 
patient section of the Germanic Con- 
federation, to assume an offensive at- 
titude, or at least to give her co 
hitherto withheld, to the stationing of 
a-federal army of observation on the 
Rhine, which certainly would be fol- 
lowed by a similar movement on the 
part of France. The policy announ- 
ced by. Prussia is shortly this :—She 
declines to interfere on behalf of the 
Austrian non-federal dominions. She 
will not take the initiative, by mak- . 
ing a demonstration on the Rhenish 
frontier; but. at the same time, she de- 
clares, without hesitation or restraint, 
that she will take the field in case the 
territory of the Confederation should 
be menaced on any side whatever. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of this cautious though reso- 
lute policy on the part of Prussia at 
the present crisis; for the war party 
in Germany is very strong, and seve- 
ral of the states seem inclined to 
arm in Austria’s quarrel, indepen- 
dent of federal considerations. The 
representatives of Bavaria, Hanover, 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse-Cassel; and 
Hesse-Darmstadt, have been urging 
the Diet to order the immediate 
movement of -three corps-d'armée 
towards the Rhine; a proposition 
which, if agreed to, would, in our 
opinion, be construed by the French 
nation into a challenge. Besides 
this, there is another danger very 
likely to arise contingently on the 
Success of the French and Sardinian 
arms. The latter could hardly effect 
their object of driving the Austrians 
out of Lombardy, without entering 
some part of recognised German 
territory. It may, indeed, be said, 
that as such territory will presum- 
ably be Austrian, no new complica- 
tion can arise, because the bellige- 
rents continue the same; but those 
who argue thus know litte of the 
spirit which animates the German 
Bund; for as certainly as the roll of 
thunder follows the flash of light- 
ning, will Germany rise in arms so 
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soon as the foot of a French soldier 


has been planted upon any portion of: 


her soil. 
If Russia should abstain from all 


interference (which is not impossible, 
for the recent change in the Aus- 
trian ministry, by the substitution of 
Rechberg for Buol, seems to point 
towards a reconciliation), we are 
hopeful that Germany may escape 
being implicated in the ‘quarrel, at 
all events for the present. ,What- 
ever may be the future designs of 
Louis Napoleon for the extension of 
the French Empire, he cannot be 
desirous that the forces of Germany 
should be arrayed against him until 
the Italian campaign is concluded. 
For, despite French courage and con- 
fidence, which are always tinctured 
with a little of the gasconading 
spirit, the task which he has under- 
taken may not prove an easy one; 
nor are his chances of success, when 
weighed against the probability of 
failure, so very great as to give any- 
thing like an assurance of victory. 
Notwithstanding all his prepara- 
tions and undoubted military force, 
it may yet be some time before he 
takes up his quarters at Milan; and 
even were he there, he has still to 
break through the strongest line of 
fortresses in Europe before he can call 
Lombardy his own. Austria has a 
magnificent army, well disciplined 
and officered; and her soldiers, in 
point of endurance, are second to 
none in Europe, though they may be 
deficient in the dash and rapidity 
of movement which is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the French, 
Throughout the last great war the 
French found the Austrians to be 
most formidable opponents; and for 
their victories they were more in- 
debted to the consummate mili- 
tary genius and quick tactics of the 
first Napoleon, than to the supe- 
riority of their men. What the 
military talents of the nephew may 
be, we cannot tell. He is said to 
have diligently studied the strategic 
art, and to have made himself a 
thorough master of its principles. 
But theory is one thing, and practice 
another ; and we have yet to find out 
whether a man who has attained the 
age of fifty without having seen a 
shot fired on the field of battle, is 


competent to direct extensive mili- 
tary operations. It is a daring at- 
tempt, which some might call pre- 
sumptuous, and which, if unsuccess- 
ful, may be attended with disastrous 
consequences to himself. But we 
cannot wish that it were otherwise. 
It is fitting that the main disturber of 
the peace of Europe should go forth 
at the head of his armies. 

So long, therefore, as Italy is the 
sole field of military operations, and 
no other states enter the arena as 
combatants, Britain may be able to 
remain a ive spectator of the 
strife. If France and Sardinia should 
be baffled in their attempt to wrest 
Lombardy from Austria, there is, so 
far as human foresight can reach, 
even a fair prospect that the war 
may not become general; and could 
we reckon on a cordial reconciliation 
between Russia and Austria, and 
an abandonment of her aggressive 
schemes in the direction of Turkey 
by the former power, such hopes 
would be materially strengthened. 
On the other hand, should the Aus- 
trians be driven out of Lombardy, a 
very serious question will be forced 
upon the consideration of the neutral 
states. Are the provinces so re- 
deemed, or rescued, or emancipated 
—it is difficult in this case to find a 
term perfectly appropriate and de- 
scriptive of their situation—to be re- 
garded as es and as such to 
be appropriated or divided solely at 
the will of the captors? It is not 
likely that France and her coadjutor 
would broadly assert so much; for 
a war of liberation is something 
very different from a war of con- 
quest, and implies a due regard to the 
wishes of the rescued people. But 
it is quite easy to manage things so, 
that an expression of opinion by a 
coerced or purchased junta may be 
made to pass for the deliberate reso- 
lution of a people; and, under bay- 
onet rule, it is highly improbable that 
any would be found daring enough to 
gainsay the will of the liberators. 
Are we then prepared to allow Lom- 
bardy and Venice, as also the 
Duchies—for their fate is inseparable 
from that of the Austro-Italian pro- 
vinces—to be partitioned by France 
and Sardinia? We do not press for 
an immediate answer to that ques- 
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tion—we do not think that the time 
for discussing it has yet arrived— 
but we wish that the gravity of the 
situation, and the extent of the in- 
terests involved, should be made ap- 
parent to all. Also it must be 
remembered that the scheme of li- 
beration includes the southern as 
well as the northern ‘part of Italy. 
The Pontifical states and Naples 
must also be revolutionised and over- 
run. We have no any to ex- 
upon either the Pope or the 
eapolitan tyrant, but their expul- 
sion would leave a further tract of 
splendid territory to be divided. The 
question, when fully propounded, will 
be this—Shall Italy, from the Alps 
to Calabria, along with fair and 
blooming Sicily, become the appan- 
age of the Gaul? 
. Firmly as we enritertain the belief 
that the hearts of kings, as well as 
the destinies of nations, are in the 
Divine rule and governance, and are 
disposed and turned as seemeth best 
to the godly wisdom, ‘and that mere 
human sagacity is unavailing to aid 
us in the time of perplexity, we must 
nevertheless remember that we are 
instruments in the hand of God, who 
has given us a rule of duty, and that 
‘we must endeavour to shape our con- 
duct in accordance with that rule, 
under circumstances however trying, 
leaving the issue with confidence to 
His determination. We cannot hope 
to remain inactive spectators of a 
general war in Europe. Rashly to 
provoke war, or to rush into it head- 
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long, without due cause and deélibe 
ration, would be a deep national 
crime; but to defend the righits of 
ourselves and others, when these ‘are 
clearly ascertained, against unprim 
cipled. ambition and faring ou 

is a duty so manifest that none but 
fanatics would venture to deny it, 
In the midst of the general 

and dismay which pervade Bu 
arising mainly from the tortuon 
policy-of Russia, the grasping ambi- 
tion of France, and the selfish obdu- 
racy of Austria, it is cheering to 
know that we can reckon upon the 
co-operation of one great 
against whom no charge of 
violated treaties, since the last 
ral settlement, has been made. The 
interests of Prussia seem to be in ‘all 
respects the same as ours. Liberal 
in her tendencies and Protestant ih 
her faith, Prussia is our natural ally; 
and her influence in the councils of 
the Germanic Diet has been wisely 
and salutarily exerted. We are next 
to certainly assured that nothi 
whatever can occur to weaken this 
fortunate alliance, which is founded 
upon reciprocity of sentiment, family 
union, and the mutual respect of the 
people. And so, not confiding ‘ih 


-our own strength, but in divine bléss- 


ing, let us endeavour to fulfil our 
duty, and patiently expect a gra 
cious answer to the daily prayer of 
the Church of England—“ Give peace 
in our time, O Lord; because there is 
none other that fighteth for us, but 
only thou, O God.” 
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